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" BuT aS WE WERE ATTOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 





VOLUME XXXIIl. 





PRESCIENCE. 





BY SUSAN E. WALLACE. 





I KneEw, I knew he was coming! 
Last night, as alone I lay, 

A pitying angel drooped her wings 
To bear my burden away. 


A presence veiled, yet before it 
My lonely room grew so bright 
The ashes that died on the hearth 

Were ashes of roses last night. 


Strange music beat time with my pulse, 
In a low, exquisite thrill, 

Like the dying throb of the strain 
Ere the strings we struck are still. 


I knew his spirit outran his fect. 
My Prince! Earth holds not his peer. 
I slept; but my heart was awake, 


Tolisten. Hark! He ishere! 
Sr, VaLExtine’s Eve. 
THE NEW C°MMERCIAL TREATY 
WITH CHINA. 





BY & L. BALDWIN, D. D. 


AT our urgent request. China consents that 
we may limit the immigration of her sub- 
jects to the United States. What does she 
ask in return for this concession? Wecan 
only gather the answer tu this question by 
examining the new commercial treaty ; 
and, in doing this, the feature that strikes at 
once all intelligent minds is the absolute 
prohibition of the opium traffic to all Amer- 
ican citizens in China. 

We ask to shut out Chinese laborers. 
Does China ask to shut out American labor- 
ers? No. Or American merchants,: who 
seek to accumulate wealth, to be spent or 
invested in the United States? No. Or 
American steamers, that have driven so 
many Chinese junks offof the coast? No. 
She asks our help to shut out an accursed 
drug, that is ruining her people! And one of 
these nations is Christian, and the other hea- 
then. Is there not imminent danger of our 
making a m/‘atake in the classification, un- 
less we “‘ go behind” the facts that are appar- 
ent on the face of the treaties? 

But this seems to us like one of the most 
striking illustrations afforded in our day of 
the Lord’s way of “bringing good out of 
evil.” True, this treaty, if ratified, only 
prohibits American citizens from engaging 
in the opium traffic. The trade is still open 
to other nationalities. But it is a great thing 
to get the whole moral force of the American 
nation on the side of the abolition of this 
iniquitous traffic. The Anglo-Oriental So- 
ciety for the suppression of the opium trade 
ought to make the ratification of this treaty 
a signal for the rallying of all the opponente 
of the traffic throuchout Great Britain. 
What is needed is that the Christian con- 
science of England should be thoroughly 
aroused on this subject; for there is such 
a thing as Christi: n conscience in England, 
an! when it is thorouchly awakened and 
united it becomes an irresistible power in 
the political action of the nation. Th- 


whole history of the opium traffic is such | 


as to cause us to blush for the- Christian 
name. The production of opium under the 
auspices of the Exust India Company and the 
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drug into China, through a long series of 
years; the various conflicts with the native 
authorities growing out of this contraband 
trade, during which the Christian smugglers 
were reminded by their heathen remon- 
strants that ‘‘the gods will carry fair tra- 
ders over the ocean in safety, but over con- 
traband smugglers the wrath of men and 
gods is suspended” ; the fruitless efforts of the 
Emperor Tao-Kwang, himself a reclaimed 
opium-smoker, to save his country from 
the curse; the confiscation and destruction 
of 20,000 chests of the drug in the harbor of 
Canton; the war that followed, at the end 
of which the Chinese were willing to surren- 
der Hong Kong to the British and pay for 
the confiscated opium, but still would not 
‘legalize the traffic; Commissioner Lin’s 
words of remonstrance to Queen Victoria— 
‘To seek one’s own advantage by other 
men’s injury is abhorrent to the nature of 
man and utterly opposed to the ways of 
Heaven”; the declaration of Tao-Kwang— 
‘*It is true I cannot prevent the introduction 
of the flowing poison; gain-seeking and cor- 
rupt men will, for profit and sensuality, 
defeat my wishes; but nothing will induce 
me to derive a revenue from the vice and 
a So eee ers 
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the traffic in 1860; the British Government 
producing the drug as a monoply in India, 
selling it at public sale monthly in Calcutta, 
stimulating the trade, to increase the Indian 
revenue; and England taking from China, 
during the last century, eight hundred mil- 
lions of dollars for opium!—all these facts 
cover with irrevocable disgrace the Chris- 
tian name. , 

American merchants will be slow to per- 
ceive any reason why they should be de- 
barred from participation in the profits of a 
traffic in which Englishmen and Germans 
may freely engage: but those who are bent 
on doing it will, doubtless, enter as partners 
in firms of other nationalities, One noble 
American firm held out, through its whole 
history in China, against any participation 
in the traffic in any form. I refer to the 
house of Messrs. Olyphant & Co. But euch 
instances of connecting the Sermon on the 
Mount with trade and regulating commerce 
by moral ideas are, unfortunately, very rare, 
The compulsory virtue of the new treaty 
will give expression to the Christian senti- 
ment of the country. Let us hope that this 
new treaty will mark the “‘ beginning of the 
end” of the opium traffic; that other nations 
will follow our example; and the Chris- 
tianity of England will finally make itself 
feltin agreeing tothe entire abolition of the 
traffic. God grant that the needed Wilber- 
force of this new reform may speedily ap- 
pear. 

I have no fear that the disastrous results 
predicted by opium dealers will be realized. 
A better trade will take the place of this de- 
structive traffic; lands wasted in poppy culti- 
vation will bear rich harvests of grain,to pre- 
vent such famineas has recently cursed India; 
and men will gradually come to realize that 
“righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin 
is a reproach to any people.” 

The treaty contains other provisions; but 
readiness of access to Chinese courts in 
cases of complaint against customs officials 
and non-discriminating duties, and hints at 
; temoval of li-kia taxes are of small mo- 
ment compared with the great and import- 
ant article of the treaty that we have dis- 





THREE GREAT WOMEN. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


I po not think that anywhere out of 
England could we have been so saddened 
by the death of George Eliot as here in 
Florence, where she had been much in our 
thoughts, because her great Florentine 
novel had been much in our hands. The 
heavy news took all the gladness out of the 
Christmas festa. The bells of Florence, 
whose ‘solemn hammer sound” she used 
to love, seemed to be tolling for the ‘‘large- 
brained woman and grceat-hearted map.’ 
In the morning of the new year we are still 
under the shadow, and we feel that it will 
not lift for many a day. Indeed, the sense 
of loss deepens as we realize more acutely 
that a guidiog star of thought bas been 
quenched in sudden night; that a large, 
tender, pitying, brooding soul has been 
withdrawn from us. We go about the 
streets of the dear old city tracing out the 
scenes of ‘‘Romola,” always read with a 
new interest here, where we recognize the 
marvelous accuracy of its local coloring, 
where even its purely imaginative portion 
seems more real than history, more true 
than fact. Isee this work rather lightly 
spoken of as ‘‘a sketch of Savonarola and 
Fewnaencrne at 
‘the great 
seer, in that wonderful book, is infinitely 
more than ‘‘asketch.” Itis a bold, strong, 
broad, flesh-and-blood portrait, such as 
Michel Angelo might have painted. Itisthis 
Savonarola, and not that of the historians, 
which we half look to see in his cell at San 
Marco, in the prison-chamber of the Bar- 
gello, in the Chapelof the Last Sacrament in 
the Palazzo Vecchio. But beyond even 
this masterly portrait, beyond the statuesque 
figure of Romola—grand, heroic, sweet, 
solemn Romola—the noblest woman ever 
created even by George Eliot, whose soul 
seemed an inexhaustible quarry of noble 
womanhood, was that consummate work of 
art, Tito Melema. Here was a marvelously 
profound, complex ‘psychological study, 
yet a creation warm with all the hues of 
life, made possible and probable by all the 
attributes of a distinct and consistent hu- 
man personality. What a wondrous fas- 
cination there is about that beautiful, sensu- 
ous, pleasure-loving, ease-seeking young 
Greek! Yet what a feeling you have, when 
he takes his first hesitating steps in evil, 
that the river beside him can as easily be 
turned back on its course as he on that 
which he has allowed his steps to slide 
into. The great sea calls to the Arno. 
Fate lays its flat on the soul of the man. 
It is this grim element of the fateful which 
enters into every life-tragedy in George 
Eliot’s novels. You cannot question mo- 
tive or necessity. You feel they are what 
they are by as certain a law of evolution, 
by as stern a law of retribution as directed 


the great tragedies of Zschylus. 
When I was in Florence, five years ago, 


from that sacred house opposite the Pitti, 
marked by a marble tablet which tells us 
that here lived and died Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, I went in search of 
a certain house in the Via de’ Bardi, 
described vaguely as ‘‘one of those large, 
somber masses of stone building, pierced 
by comparatively small windows, and sur- 
mounted by what may be called a roofed 
terrace or loggia.” The personality, so 
noble, yet so ineffably sweet, which made of 
Casa Guidi a “pilgrim shrine,” and some- 
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thing dearer for me, was scarcely more real 
than that which, ‘though of imagination 


aod | 
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all compact,” imparted a strange, sad inter- 
est to the home of Romola de’ Rardi. 

I had the happiness of knowlog George 
Eliot in London, many years ago, meeting 
her occasionally at the house of Mr. Chap- 
man—then, I think, her home. She was 
at that time known only as Miss Evans, a 
young lady of remarkable intellect and 
acquirements. I did not divine her genius. 
She was not brilliant in the ordinary sense; 
yet she made a deep impression upon me, 
and I have yet a distinct recollection of her. 
She was fair, and struck me as slight and 
thin for an English woman; perhaps be- 
cause of the unusual size of her head and 
the massive character of her features. Her 
hair, which I have seen described as ‘‘ au- 
burn,” was almost blonde and very abun- 
dant. She wore it, after what was then 
an English fashion, in Jarge clusters of 
curls on either side of her face. I 
must still think that a beautiful mode for 
beautiful hair. It certainly served to soften 
the lady’s heavy juw and somewhat too 
prominent nose and cheek-bones, as a sim- 
ilar arrangement served to richly frame the 
small, pale face of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. : 
Miss Evans certainly impressed me at 


ia xceedingly yt sed 
: . = P, 
nose, nor mouth, nor chin were to my lik- 
ing; but, as she grew interested and earnest 
in conversation, a great light flashed over 
or out of her face, till it seemed trans- 
figured, while the sweetness of her rare 
smile was something quite indescribable. 
It is over the massive or craggy features so 
often belonging to men and women of 
genius that the sunlight of a great soul 
plays most gloriously. She was then, as I 
have heard she always continued, singu- 
larly modest in regard to her own work 
and aims; but she could no more hide her 
prodigious learning than an Egyptian obe- 
lisk, carved from base to summit with hier- 
oglyphic lore, could present a blank face 
to the world. I remember I was a little 
afraid of her erudition, and kept in the 
very outer circles of the after-dinner discus- 
sions on scientific or ethical questions, in 
which she was at home. Still, she was 
very considerate, and more than once shifted 
the conversation to topics more familiar to 
me, showing a generous and intelligent in- 
terest in our American institutions and litera- 
ture. Slavery was then “‘ the burning ques- 
tion,” and I was grateful to find her more tol- 
erant of our great inherited national sin than 
most English people, as she more clearly 
comprehended our great national difficulty. 
That unhappy ‘“‘institution” was then a 
great barrier, a sort of sea of ice, between 
the English and American mind. They 
pitied and they reprehended us. Perhaps 
it was because of my too sensitive Ameri- 
canism; but Miss Evans seemed to me to 
tue last lofty and cold. I felt that her 
head was among the stars—the stars of a 
winter night. This was before ‘‘ Adam 
Bede” had revealed to us the heart of fire 
under the snows of Hecla. 

Her low, soft voice, which is now spoken 
of as ‘‘ sweet and exquisitely modulated,” 
seemed to me wanting in that something 
sympathetic and endearing which such 
voices usually possess. It was not exactly 
indifferent; but it seem to have no vibra- 
tions of human weakness, whatever later 
sorrow and passion may have imparted to 
it. Subdued as it was, it was the voice of 
astrong woman; of one who needed not to 









assert herself and cared not for recognition, 
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Before I revisited London Marfan Evans 
had been merged in George Eliot, and I 
never met her in the period of her 


greatest greatness, though now I am 
grieved to think that I might perhaps 
have done so. I was long prevented 
from attempting to renew our slight ac- 
quaintance by a fear of intruding, think- 
ing she must have forgotten me—as though 
she ever forgot anybody or anything! At 
last, encouraged by a friend who knew her 
well, I wrote to her,and received a kind 
response, assuring me of her remembrance 
and wish to see me, but stating that she 
was then absent from London. Not long 
after her return I heard of the illness of 
Mr. Lewes, then of his death, and knew, of 
course, that it was not atime to try to see 
her; then (ah! how soon it seemed!) I 
heard of her marriage, and felt it 
was not yet time; and now there will 
never be atime. But, if I ever return 
to London, I will make a pilgrimage to 
that grave in Highgate Cemetery. I am 
glad they did not bury her in the Abbey, 
where thousands of curious, casual visitors 
might tramp about her and over her, hurry- 
ing on to the chapels where the queens lie; 
but on that lovely hight of repose, where 
all whocome to the spot shall be real 
pilgrims. She helonged to the whole 
world; she lies out in the world, yet 
but a little way removed from the vast 
city, over whose struggling, aspiring, suf- 
fering human life her great heart yearned 
witha divine trouble. Over the grave of 
the greatest woman of England no ban- 
nered arches rise, no stained windows turn 
light into dusky glory, around it shall come 
no sacerdotal splendor and stir; but above 
it shall unroll all the pomp of the heavens 
and by it shall passthe grand procession of 
the seasons, 

Florence reverently keeps the dust of an- 
other great English woman, ‘‘ whose poetry 
wasa golden link between Italy and En- 
gland.” She lies under the Tuscan sun 
light, among the Tuscan flowers she 
loved so well. Elizabeth Barrett Brown 
ing and George Eliot should have been 
friends. They seem to me complements 
—the devout, singing soul; the grand, 
creative mind of Anglo-Saxon womanhood. 
Milton might have stood sponsor for the 
one; Shakespeare for the other. 

During my first visit to Florence T knew 
Mrs. Browning, and spent golden hours 
with her in Casa Guidi, where I absolutely 
sunned myself in the gentle warmth of her 
heart—of her gracious, generous, most 
sympathetic spirit. What most impressed 
me in this great little woman was not her 
genius, nor her erudition; but her rare 
spirituality, her insight into the divine mys- 
teries, her knowledge of things glorious 
and-uoutterable, which ‘‘eve hath not seen 
and ear hath not heard.” Great as is my 
reverence for George Eliot, it seems to me 
that just here was her lacking—the want of 
spirituality. One of her critics has stated 


that she held as a solemn. convic- 
tion—the result of a life-time of ob- 
servation—‘‘that in proportion as the 


thoughts of men and women are re- 
moved from the earth on which they 
live, are directed from their own mutual 
relations and responsibilities, of which they 
alone know anything, to an invisible world, 
which can alone be apprehended by belief, 
they are led to neglect their duty to each 
other, to squander their strength in vain 
speculations, which can result in no profit 
to themselves or their fellow-creatures, 
which diminish their capacity for strenuous 
and worthy action during a span of life 
brief, indeed, but whose conseqvences will 
extend to remote posterity.” 

In this portion of her philosophy, in this 
tenet of her ‘‘ religion of humanity ” George 
Eliot seems to have grappled with a tre- 
mendous truth; but, after all, it is but a 
half-truth. The ‘anointed eyes” of 
Flizabeth Barrett Browning beheld this 
“invisible world,” saw its immanent near- 
ness to ours, which, in fact, is included in 
it, as the crescent moon is included in the 
unseen circle of the perfect orb into which 
it must grow. Much has been said of late 
of ‘George Eliot’s philosophy.” It is 
held, and I think justly, to have had on her 
readers, and more on those who came in 
personal contact with her, a refining and an 
elevating influence; and yet it seems at 
times as dreary as it is lofty, as cold as it is 
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pure. The heart of the good woman was 
moved and melted by the noblest and ten- 
derest charity—a charity essentially Chris- 
tian, the imagination of the poet stretched 
toward the mysterious, the immortal, the 
infinite; but the massive intellectuality of 
the philosopher inclined toward the mate- 
rialistic and the fatalistic. There were pagan 
proclivities in her unbelieving belief. It is 
to this ‘‘ philosophy” that her novels owe 
that ‘depressing effect” of which many 
complain, and which, more than her im- 
mense learning, ‘‘ caviare to the general,” 
must make her place in popular literature 
as lonely as it is lofty. It seems to me 
that even her faith in love was partial and 
halting, lacking spiritual courage, so to 
speak. She never dared to follow her 
happiest, most loving lovers into the toil 
and tug of actual every-day married and 
middle life. She left them in the enchanted 
garden of youth and passion, and went out 
and shut the gate. 

In connection, or, rather, in contrast 
with George Eliot, [ have thought much of 
late of our Lucretia Mott, that large- 
brained, soft-voiced woman, whose sweet, 
benignant face, though withdrawn from us, 
yet lights the way to ‘‘dusty death” and 
shines beyond. She also was in religion an 
‘advanced Liberal,” with a spirit as broad 
as the heavens and thoughts as free as their 
winds; but, if she had not a theological be- 
lief or creed, positive and defined, she had 
yet a serene, steadfast faith, a profound, 
though childlike trust in the supremacy of 
Good, in the omnipotence of Love. They 
were her divinities, though she did not al- 
ways name them God and Christ. The two 
noble women, the Quakeress and the Positiv- 
ist, were moved with equal love and pity for 
their fellow-creatures, equal sympathy with 
the sorrows and needs of every form of 
‘‘ereation which groaneth and travaileth 
unto the perfect day”; but the one saw 
‘*the perfect day” in the face of fair human- 
ity, the other divined it from the imperative 
want, the immense dissatisfaction of her 
own great soul. Both at one time came in 
conflict with existing laws, but ‘‘ with a 
difference” ; the one in defense of the rights 
of a race to ‘‘life and liberty,” the other 
in assertion of the right of the individual to 
the-‘* pursuit of happiness.” One leaves a 
memory in which there is nothing for the 
tenderest love to regret, nothing to cause a 
‘‘brother to offend”; the other leaves a 
record and an example over which the judi- 
cious may grieve and weak and unwary feet 
may stumble. Yet I believe they were 
equally brave and sincere, equally unselfish 
in the beginning; perhaps always. I dare 
not judge. Both were mighty workers. 
One, the woman of action, toiled cheerily 
amid the rush and turmoil of the world of 
her time, eagerly watching the advancing 
day and the broadening horizon of human 
progress—toiled for the humblest of God's 
creatures; the other; the woman of thought, 
wrought finely, patiently, and somewhat 
sadly, in retreat from the world, for the 
most part, for already enlightened souls 
and advanced intelligences, ever haunted 
by a sense of laws immutable, inexorable, 
the stern doctrine of the eterna! conse- 
quences of human actions. One rejoiced 
in the grand possibilities of life; the other 
was pained by its fatal limitations. One 
worked in the sunshine; the other in the 
shadow. One inspired in us infinite hope, 
the other infinite patience; or the one 
roused us to heroic struggle, the other 
nerved us to sublime endurance—the 
prophetess of the New World, the siby] of 
the Old. 

FLORENCE, Jan. 10TH, 1881. 





CONCERNING ‘‘THE ROCHESTER 
CASE.” 
BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D 


Tue editor of THe INDEPENDENT has 
sent to me a portion (two columns and a 
half) cut from The Christian Leader of Jan. 
27th. He sends no explanation, other than 
his handwriting on the envelope; but, as I 
find myself referred to in two successive 
articles of The Leader, with an expressed 
expectation of a reply from me, I may, 
perhaps, interpret the sending of them as a 
hint that something in the nature of a reply 


will not be unacceptable to Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT. 
I have no acquaintance with The Chris- 





tian Leader; but I see that it is published in 









the interest of the Universalist communion, 
or. denomination. Naturally, it is wide 
awake to what it calls ‘‘the Rochester 
Case,” and is anxious to know how that 
case can be disposed of according to the 
onal theory of church order. 

Rochester Case grows out of the fact 
that the Rev. Myron Adams, pastor of the 
Plymouth Chureh in that city, has become 
a Universalist. When I say that he has 
beeome a Universalist Ido not affirm that 
he accepts that designation, or that he has 
entered into any connection with the Uni- 
versalist organization. I state what is 
commonly understood to be the fact; but I 
do not vouch for the accuracy of the state- 
ment. Not being responsible for the ortho- 
doxy of Mr. Adams, I do not find myself 
called to decide, or even (at present) to in- 
quire whether the fact is as it is commonly 
understood and represented. I take the 
case as I find it stated or implied in the two 
articles before me. 

1. Mr. Adams has been excluded from 
his membership in the Ontario Association 
(a society of Congregational ministers) 
‘‘ for essential departure from the doctrinal 
basis of that Association.” 

2. The Christian Leader inquires: ‘‘ How 
is such action to be reconciled with the 
Congregational theory of the absolute in- 
dependence of the individual church?” 
It refers to me by name as warranting “‘ the 
statement that the individual church is for 
doctrine and discipline complete in itself, no 
synod, or council, or other’ distinct body 
having any right to interfere with or set 
aside the decision of any particular church.” 

8. It also ‘‘ fails to eee what authority 
there can be in the action of the Ontario 
Association in pronouncing the Rev. Myron 
Adams, of Rochester, heretical”; and it 
asks: ‘‘ As bearing on the Rochester case, 


is "rr, anything more than an influ- 
ence?” 

4. It.has learned from The Congregation- 
alist‘‘ that the act incorporating the 
Rochester Society specifies that ‘the prop- 
erty shall be held as a place or for 
the purpose of public worship of a 
Congregational church and society hold- 
ing doctrines in harmony with the present 
Articles of Faith of the General Association 
of the State of New York, and for no other 
purpos.’” Hoping that there will be a 
lawsuit to determine the ownership of that 
property, The Christian Leader is naturally 
anxious to know how the court will ascer-. 
tain whether the doctrines held by that 
church are ‘‘in harmony” with the Arti- 
cles referred to. ‘‘ That question,” it says, 
‘is for theologians, rather than judges, to 
determine; and it suggests that the judges 
must, therefore, refer that question to the 
church itself (the Plymouth Church in 
Rochester), if ‘‘ the individual church is the 
final umpire,” which (unless The Leader 
has become somehow obfuscated) is the 
theory of Congregationalism. 

Referring now to the foregoing para- 
graphs as numbered, I will do what I can 
,toward explaining the difficulties, and will 
not inquire whether my explanations exhib- 
it the weakness of Congregationalism or its 


strength. 
1. I accept the statement that the Ontario 


Association has found in the scheme of 
doctrine held by Mr. Adams an “ essential 
departure from the doctrinal basis of that 
Association,” and has, therefore, excluded 
him from its fellowship. Having before 
me no other account of the matter, I assume 
that The Christian Leader tells the story 
— . 

2. ‘‘The Congregational theory of the 
absolute independence of the individual 
church ” is not incompatible with the abso- 
lute independence of an association of min- 
isters for mutual help and improvement. 
Each of the two is just as independent as 
the other, and there is no absurdity in sup- 
posing that the action of the one, in a given 
case, is irreconcilable with the action of 
the other. The individual church, being a 
Church of Christ, is a whole church, com- 
petent to every ecclesiastical function. It 
may ask for advice and assistance; it may 
sometimes get advice which it has not asked 
for; but, if it does not govern itself, it can- 
not be governed. Other churches, either 
severally or as represented in synods or 
councils, may ‘‘interfere,” by remonstrance 
and admonition, or by a withdrawal of fel- 
lowship, when they see it going astray; but 
they have no compulsory power over it. 
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8. ‘* Theaction of the Ontario Association 
in pronouncing Rev. M. A. heretical” has 
so much “‘ authority” as this: It is prima 
fitie evidence to me, to Congregational 
ministers generally, and (I may say also) 
to the public, that he is “heretical,” in the 
current meaning of the word—heretical in 
the same sense in which The Christian 
Leader is heretical. His professional breth- 
ren nearest to him, and with whom he has 
been most intimately associated, declare, 
after careful deliberation, that the confi- 
dence which they have had in him asa 
preacher is gone. Their judgment on that 
or any other question does not hind me. 
Neither does it bind the Plymouth Church 
in Rochester. If I have occasion, I may 
examine the evidence on which the Asso- 
ciation acted, and may form and publish 
an opinion different from theirs. So the 
church in question may—nay, must—form 
an opinion and act on its own responsibili- 
ty. With whatever affection it may regard 
its pastor, it cannot but consider the fact 
that his professional brethren, with every 
inducement to judge him kindly, pronounce 
him unsound in doctrine and will no longer 
be associated with him. As bearing on the 
church and its relation to its pastor, the 
action of the Ontario Association is nothing 
‘‘more than an influence.” Yet, as an in- 
fluence, it cannot but have weight. Influ- 
ence is sometimes a very important word. 

4. The lawsuit hoped for by The Chris- 
tian Leader is as yet a remote contingency. 
Perhaps the Plymouth Church in Rochester 
will invite a council of neighbor churches 
to advise in the case; ana perhaps the 
council will advise that the pastor be dis- 
missed from his office, and then perhaps 
the church will accept the advice. In that 
case there is an end of the story. On the 
other hand, the church may determine to 
retain its pastor, notwithstanding any defec- 
tion of his from what other churches regard 
as sound doctrine. In that case, other 
churches will ‘‘ withdraw fellowship ”; and 
the Plymouth Church in Rochester will 
stand where the First Church in Boston 
stands, and many others in that region— 
churches once Orthodox or Evangelical, 
but now not even Evangelical enough to be 
eprolled in the ‘* Year Book” or to be 
counted in the constituency of the National 
Council. In that case there will be several 
chances for a lawsuit. 

Whoever may be the plaintiffin that suit, 
the defendant will be not the Plymouth 
Church, but a certain corporation chartered 
by the State of New York and known as 
“The Plymouth Congregational Society of 
the city of Rochester.” That corporation 
isin some sort (though not in form or in law) 
a trustee for the Plymouth Church; yet the 
Church, deriving its powers not from the 
state, but from the voluntary covenanting 
of its members under the law of Christ, and 
being, therefore, not dependent on the 
Society, may separate from it on any just 
occasion and retain its identity, as the 
First Church in Cambridge, Mass., with- 
drew, half a century ago, from its connec- 





tion with the First Parish, and is now con- 


nected with the Shepherd Congregational 
Society. In ‘‘the Rochester case,” when it 
shall come before Cesar, the question will 
be whether the corporation created by the 
civil power has forfeited its trust; or, in 
other words, whether the meeting-house 
given by Aristarchus Champion, deceased, 
is held as a place or for the purpose of pub- 
lic worship or other religious services of a 
Congregational church and society, holding 
doctrines in harmony with the present Arti- 
cles of Faith of the General Association of the 
State of New York. That will be a question 
of fact, and must, therefore, be decided by 
the verdict of a jury, under the instruction 
of the court. Before the issue of fact 
can be committed to the jury there 
must be testimony, first, to show what 
the doctrines are which the preacher 
statedly employed and paid by the so- 
ciety actually teaches, uncensured by the 
church, which, having power to depose 
him, is responsible for his teaching To 
show what the church professes to hold 
will not be enough, if there is proof that it 
actually holds the doctrines which its pub- 
lished Confession of Faith deny. And 
then there must be testimony, secondly, to 
show whether the doctrines which the 
eburch holds, and not merely professes to 








hold, are in harmony with the Articles of 
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Faith of the General Association. That 
theological question, The Christian Leader 
tells us, ‘‘is for theologians, rather than 
judges, to determine.” My opinion is that, 
if that question shall come into court, theo- 
logians will be called, not to decide, but to 
testify—just as ‘‘experts” are called to 
testify on any other technical question. 

Whom, then, may we expect to testify as 
theological experts in this hoped-for trial. 
Very naturally we think of professors in 
the department of dcgmatic theology from 
Andover, from Oberlin, and why not from 
Auburn and Princeton? But, above all, I 
would propose that the editor and corre- 
sponding editors of The Christian Leader 
(whose names I see at the head of the col- 
umns before me—all strangers to me) be 
summoned. Certainly it would be edifying 
to hear them testify in the Monroe County 
Court-house that the doctrines of Univers- 
alism are—or that they are not—‘‘in har- 
mony with the present Articles of Faith of 
the General Association of the State of 
New York.” 


New Haven, Corr. 





A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 





BY MARY CLEMMER. 





Just now Washington air and papers are 
full of Poncas.- Boston has arrived, with 
arms and heart full of them. Meek Boston 
women, laden with Ponca tracts; and an- 
tagonistic Boston women, armed with argu- 
ments; and “‘ logical” Boston women, laden 
with petitions miles Jong; besides ‘‘ Tib- 
bles” and Bright Eyes—all are here, and 
all “going” for the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Therefore, ’tis no wonder that Carl 
Schurz looks more distraught than Stand- 
ing Bear himself when he shook with “In- 
dian Reservation” ague, as if he were 
ready to tear his hair and cry aloud for the 
covert of primitive womanhood as it looks 
and knits in Germany, peacefully oblivious 
of petitions, Poncas, and its own unre- 
membered rights. But, no matter what 


he wants—though it be for the re- 
tirement of Boston women to Tophet — 
what he has is their impending rod 


ready to descend on him at any moment in 
righteous chastisement for his sins, real and 
imagined. For, as a natural sequence, some 
of the sins laid at his door are imagined. 
People are never wrought to a fever heat 
over injustice that they do not become at 
once unjust to somebody. The very ten- 
sion of emotion begotten of wrong-doing, 
especially the wrong-doing that involves 
human loss and suffering, destroys the focus 
of unbiased vision, of unclouded sight. 
Now, no amount of indignation at the ag- 
gregate or individual wrongs of American 
Indians could be excessive; but that much 
of the wrath due to a selfish system is 
heaped upon the head of the Secretary of 
the Interior no dispassionate person will 
deny. Iam not a partisan of Carl Schurz, 
have no pronounced personal admiration of 
him; therefore, my wish that he should have 
fair play is worthy of impersonal considera- 
tion. One thing is sure: when he carried 
out the cruel, unjust order that removed 
the Ponca Indians, he ‘‘ builded better than 
he knew.” If human plagues, includ- 
ing the cholera, are sanitary missiona- 
ries in disguise, as some _philanthro- 
pists declare, then all the fever and 
ague, all the human suffering of that first 
homeless winter in the Indian Reservation 
was not endured by the Poncas in vain. 
Already it has given to the nation the man- 
hood of those twelve Ponca chiefs, who, 
without money or food, set their faces and 
toiled their way back to Dakota; it has 
given to us the eloquence of Standing Bear, 
the devotion, the intelligence of Bright 
Eyes, the enlightened ardor of “ H. H.,” 
the hot zeal of Tibbles, the mild and Jate 
enthusiasm of Dawes; it has given to Bos- 
ton a mighty wrong to right, an added 
opportunity to display itself as the chief 
moral adjuster of the universe; and if, at 
last, through the wider knowledge, deeper 
sympathy, the imperative demand of the 
peopie of the United States, it shall secure 
to all Indian tribes the justice that is their 
due, the integrity of kindness that they 
never yet have had, the security of law, the 
rights of enlightened citizenship, then we 
may all thank God together that Carl 


Schurz did perpetuate ‘‘a mistake” and 
sent the Poncas from Dakota. 

The writer has always avoided the dis- 
cussion of the Indian Question, for the 
same reason that she never by choice dis- 
courses at length on the Woman’s Question. 
The wrong they recall, the selfishness they 
make more apparent mount to Heaven and 
demands of God himself how he can suffer 
such things to be. The futility of the 
quest, the hopelessness of the cry, the de- 
spair of justice have commanded silence. 
I never despair of human nature save when 
I read the history of women and of Indians. 
There is no appeal from the injustice begot- 
ten of greed and unbridled Just. The 
longest root of all injustice is selfishness. 
It is not ignorance, though ignorance often 
begets injury. Selfishness has heaped upon 
women centuries of servitude. Selfishness 
has made Africans slaves and Indians out- 
casts, 

My mental constitution compels me to 
see both sides of any question. I have no 
romantic admiration for Indians. The 
atrocities of Indians toward women have at 
times aroused me in hatred toward them, 
I confess to moments when impulse de- 
manded that the !ast Indian be blotted from 
the face of the earth. But right would not 
suffer it. Fiendish as they have often been 
to the women of the white race, to the 
innocent victims of more than ‘‘ a century 
of dishonor,” after all, did not the larger 
responsibility lie with the race on whose 
women the terrible but futile penalty fell? 
One reads with shivering horror of the 
deeds of white men, in the Chivington 
Massacre, on women and children, only to 
ask: ‘‘ After this, what right have we to 
call Indians barbarous fiends?” “The report 
of the Indian Peace Commission said of it: 

“It scarcely hasits parallel in the records 
of Indian barbarity. be sony women, hold- 
ing up their hands, praying for mercy, were 
shot down; infants were killed and scalped, 
in derision; men were tortured and mutil- 
ated, in a manner that would. put to shame 
the savages of interior Africa.” 

The other side to this is that in the 
sacked camp of these very Indians was 
found, amid ‘‘ the scalps of white men not 
yet dried, an Indian saddle-blanket, fringed 
around the edges with white women’s 
scalps, with the long, fair hair attached. 
There was an Indian saddle, over the pom- 
mel of which was stretched skin stripped 
from the body of a white woman.” 

It was not wonderful, for it was human 
nature that white men should be goaded to 
fury by deeds like these. But when white 
men rode forth to do just what the Indians 
did (to scalp children, to ravish and mur- 
der women, with ten-fold the enlightenment 
of Indians), they proved themselves only 
the Indians’ equals in barbarity. 

Against the above atrocity we can put 
many records like this: 

‘The bearer, Topoi, a wounded man, is 
entitled to the lasting gratitude of the 
American people for his bravery in saving 
the lives of women and children during the 
late Sioux War (H. H. Sibley, colonel com- 
manding).” 

We follow the record of broken faith, of 
rapacity, of cruelty allowed, if not fostered, 
by the Government of the United States in 
its dealings with its Indian tribes, through 
the succinct pages of H. H.’s ‘‘ Century of 
Dishonor,” only to be alled with the 
heaped-up wrong that seems beyond redress. 
Achief of an important bureau in the Interi- 
or Department said to me, the other evening: 
“I gave up thinking of the Indian question 
years ago, for its abuses and horrors are so 
sickening and hopeless; and they never can 
be lessened till the entire status of the 
Indian is changed. Why, I remember 
when those poor Poncas had their home in 
Iowa. Think of the moving they have had 
to do, between that place and the Indian 
Reservation. Ihave known Indian agent 
after Indian agent who, with a salary of 
fifteen hundred dollars a year, in an in- 
credibly short space of time amassed a 
fortune of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. All out of the Indians, of course. I 
had an Indian friend. He said, referring 
to a new Indian agent: ‘A good man. He 
take only half’ (measuring it on his fingers), 

only half for himself; the other half he 
gives the Indians. He good man.’ Another, 
:‘A bad man. He gave only so 





much to Indian’ (measuring his finger-nail). 
*Took all the rest himself.’ The point is 





that al belonged to the Indian. The man 









who robbed him of but half, by comparison, 
was the Indian's ‘ good man.’” 

The readers of Tae INDEPENDENT, doubt- 
less, have read more details concerning the 
Poncas than their friend, the writer of these 
lines. Their entire case has been laid open 
in the columns of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
therein their rights have been most elo- 
quently defended by glowing thinkers and 
philanthropists. I do not presume to offer 
information where none is needed; nor, at 
this late day, to work myself into a frenzy 
over a cruel wrong to human beings that 
has cried to men and God for more than a 
century; but in the universal cry, deeper, 
higher, wider than ever before, ‘‘ for justice, 
mercy, growth, fruition to every creature 
God has made, animal and humen, one 
voice. however short its arc, must not be 
wanting. 

The story of the Poncas—so pathetic, so 
human in its commingling phases of rob- 
bery, wrong, of fidelity, loss, suffering, 
sorrow, of piteous appeal, of hopeless wait- 
ing—may be the Indian’s last weary step 
into enlightened liberty, into prosperous, 
civilized citizenhood. For this, according 
to his and her personal opportunity, let 
every good man and woman work and be- 
lieve. Every era of stress and wrong to 
every people has brought forth its priestess 
and prophet, as well as its warrior and law- 
giver. 

One must go far back along the lines of 
history to meet two more potent and 
pathetic figures than Standing Bear and 
Bright Eyes. What could be more touch- 
ingly significant than the act and speech of 
Standing Bear after the decision of Judge 
Dundy had given back to him and his fel- 
low-sufferers a right to the soil on. which 
they were born, on which their forefathers 
died—the right of citizenship, of civiliza- 
tion? 

Standing Bear said to Webster, the law- 
yer who had defended him: 

‘*You and I are here. Our skins are of 
a different color, but God made us both. 
A little while ago, when I was young, I 
was wild. I knew nothing of the ways of the 
white people. 

‘I see you have nice houses here. I 
look at these beautiful rooms. I would 
like to have a house too, and it may be 
after awhile that I can get one; but not so 
nice a house as this. at is what 1 want 
to do. 

“For a great many years—a hundred 
years or more—the white men have been 
driving us out. They are shrewd, sharp, 
and know how to cheat; but since I have 
been here I have found them different. 
They have all treated me kindly. I am 
very thankful for it. 

‘* Hitherto, when we have been wronged, 
we went to war to assert our rights and 
avenge our wrongs. We took the toma- 
hawk. We had no law to punish those 
who did — so we took our tomahawks 
and went to kill. If they had guns and 
could kills us first, it was the fate of war. 

‘* But you have found a better way. You 
have gone into the court for us, and I find 
that our wrongs can be righted there. Now 
I have no more use for the tomahawk, 1 
want to lay it down forever.” 

Uttering these words with eloquent im- 
pressiveness, the old chief, stooping down, 
placed the tomahawk on the floor at his 
feet; then, standing erect, he folded his 
arms with native dignity, and continued: 
‘‘T lay itdown. I have no more use for 

I have found a better way.” 

Stooping again and taking up the weapon, 
he placed it in Mr. Webster’s hand, and 
said: 

“I present it to you as a token of my 
gratitude. I want you to “pe: it in remem, 
brance of this great victory which you ha 
gained. I have no further use for it. J 
can now seek the ways of peace.” 

Then it is only human nature (which con- 
dition may modify, but never alter) that sobs 
in the story of this father and mother, 
albeit their skins are tawny and their names 
written amid ‘“‘savages.” Standing Bear 
said: 

‘‘ We were taken to the Indian Territory. 
My son died, my sister died, and my brother 
there was near dying. We had nothing to 
do but sit, still, be sick, starve, and die. [ 
know I never signed a paper to go there; 
and, after many months of a life that was 
more than to die, we concluded to come to 
our relations and friends, the Omahas. We 
brought our sick with us. The weather 
was very bad and we have little clothes. 
We have very little to eat on the way and 
| were very hungry; but we never touched 
anything that belonged toa white man. I 
am getting old now. He is old (pointing to 


it. 





.| Bear was missed. 


did everything I could to help educate him, 
that, when I was gone, he could live like 
the white men and teach these little ones 
(pointing to some little children). I am too 
old to learn to read and write and count 
money. They can learn. I want to work 
on a farm, have them go to school, learn 
many things, and be like white children. I 
know how to plow, how to plant wheat and 
corn, to raise stock. The Omahas gave me 
some land, with thirty acres broke. I can 
raise this year enough wheat, potatoes, and 
other things to have plenty to eat next win- 
ter; but the Government won’tletme. My 
boy who died down there, as he was dying, 
looked up to me and said: ‘I would like 
you to take my bones back. and bury them 
there where I was born.’ I promised him I 
would. I could not refuse the dying re- 
quest of my boy. I have attempted to Eeep 
my word. His bones are in that trunk.” 

At this point Standing Bear’s wife, who 
is a very intelligent looking woman, asked 
permission to speak. Her eyes were full of 
tears. She said: 

‘*My mother is buried there; my grand- 
mother and another child. My boy was a 
good boy, ahd we tried to do what he want- 
edustodo. We were just getting ready to 
bury him, when the soldiers came upon us. 
Won't you go to Gen. Crook and ask him, 
if we must go back south, to let us have 
time to take him back to the Agency and 
bury him? 

‘My heart is broken. My eyes are full 
of tears all the time, and ever since I came 
to this place there is an ache here (laying 
her hand on her heart). If we must go back, 
these little children will soon die too.” 


For this crime of bringing back the bones 
of his boy to the place where he was born, 
and from which he had been torn against 
his will, and to which he had asked that 
his dust might be carried—for this crime of 
toiling by foot over six hundred desolate 
miles, half naked, half starved, sick with 
chills and fever—‘‘in apitiable condition,” 
as an official report records—the Govern- 
ment of the United States sent forth its sol- 
diers to arrest these men’; if necessary, to 
load them with irons; to take them back to 
the land that had wrought all their woe. 

Through all his loss, suffering, and sor- 
row the simple faith of this “‘ savage” 
might be added to the ‘‘ theology” of sev 
eral of my acquaintances, to their great ad- 
vantage. Said Standing Bear: 

«When I have felt that I had no friends, 
I remembered God was my father. His 
people have been good to me; but the peo- 
ple of the Devil are trying to send me to 
Hell. They have tried to make me believe 
that God tells them what to do—as though 
God would put aman where he would be 
destroyed, and they have destroyed many 
already; but they cannot deceive me, God 
put me here, and intends for me to live on 
the land they are trying to cheat me out of. 

‘* I pray to God every day for him to help 
me to regain my rights, if I am worthy of 
it. For his Son’ssake I have asked it. He 
made me and the whites; and, although we 
are of a different color, I think men’s 
hearts are all alike. If I were to go back 
to my land to-day, the first thing I would 
do would be to fall down on my knees and 
thank God for it. I think in the future, as 
I grow in years, I will try to love him more 
and more every day; do that which is right 
and be afraid to dothat which is wrong.” 

When Standing Bear first returned from 
the Indian Reservation, he did not hesitate 
to deccrate himself with fine blankets, 
bears’ claws, and eagles’ feathers. But how 
soon contact with civilization made him 
sick of such garniture. Last winter, when 
the reception in New York was given to 
him and Bright Eyes, he put on the chief- 
tain’s dress, to please the friends who were 
exhibiting him. But he did not like it. It 
even seemed to pain him to be gazed at, and 
when the luoking over was done Standing 
He presently reappeared 
in the drawing-room, in citizen’s dress, I 
have a nearer picture of him, as he is this 
moment in his log-hut in Dakota, as Mr. 
Walter Allen, of the Ponca Commission, saw 
him, scarcely three weeks ago. They are 
very poor, these Poncas, who have suffered 
so much forthe right to live where they 
were born. Nearly all live in tents, but 
Standing Bear has a log-house. In this he 
wears the white man’s garb and looks, Mr. 
Allen says, *‘ like a hard-worked farmer of 
New England.” It is a significant com- 
parison of the comparative condition, 
physical and spiritual, of the two severed 
wings of this tribe that, while last year the’ 
Poncas in the Indian Territory cultivated 
but fifty acres of land and are almost ‘en- 
tirely supported by the Government, the 
little band that straggled back to Dakota, 
with no help from the Government, with 





his brother). We have but a little time to 
live. My son who died was a good boy. I 


but few cattle and implements, given them 
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mitted themselves to a fatal mistake if the 


by private charity, have cultivated four 
times as much land as four times their 
pumber did in the Indian Territory. Mr. 
Allen says that Standing Bear has all the 
aspect of a man to whom some great, over- 
powering consciousness has come. If 
education is not a mere accumulation of 
facts, but the awakening of the soul to all 
that surrounds it, then already, in an ele- 
mental sense, Standing Bear is educated. 
Perceptive, sensitive, quick, with the 
numberless springs of human bunger 
roady to be touched into life at sight of its 
natural food, he did not enter the luxurious 
homes or feel the attrition of the educated 
minds of the East, only to go back to the 
poverty of the Dakota hut, to the piteous 
want, ignorance, and helplessness of his 
own people, without feeling sumewhat of 
the sorrow gnawing at his heart which 
flooded the spirit of our Lord when he 
wept over Jerusalem. One need but sce 
two human beings, scarcely one generaticn 
removed from barbarism, with the humani- 
ty, the intelligence, the spirituality of Ma- 
chunah (Standing Bear), of Inshta Theam- 
bra (Bright Eyes), to behold the profoun|- 
est reproof of the long “‘ ceatury of aishon- 
or” to their people and the Irresistible 
proof of the justice that demands for their 
entire race the rights of freemen and the 
complete opportunities of civilization. 

When Susette La Flesche (Bright Eyes) 
came to this city, three wecks ago, I had 
never seen her nor read a line about her; 
facts the result of condition, not of preju- 
dice, which are mentioned as proof that 
the impression she made upon me is 
entirely her own, pot in any way 
received at second hand. If an im- 
pression had previously been received, 
it was aguinst her, as a creature who to 
some extent had been use! as ‘‘ show.” 
That was put aside as I sat down to receive 
the impression of her spirit. Beside me sat 
a slender girl, with an Indian face surely, 
soltened in outline and color; the cheek- 
bones subdued; the firm upper lip relieved 
by the gentler under one; the nose straight 
and fine; the eyes dark, intelligent, and sad; 
the brow and head positively intellectual; 
the mannor mod-st, but not shy; sensitive, 
but not self-coascious; dignified, yet win- 
ning and womanly. 

I was not there to question her, but to re- 
ceive with entire kindness whatever she 
chose to say to me. Well, in her mental 
life, after all, was only the story of a little 
white girl that | remember. ‘The first 
thing that I recull,” she said, ‘‘ was a hun- 
ger for knowledge. I was born in a mis- 
sion, and went to school early; my father, 
then the head chicf of the Omahas, had 
such a desire thut all his children should 
be educated. But when [ was nine 
or ten years old a Quaker came 
to be Indian agent; and, as the mission 
was Presbyterian, he closed it and told the 
missionaries they must go away. But one 
would not go. He did not have many 
books; but, as I could not go to school any 
mre, I read all he had. When I was a 
litte girl, I waded throuzh great, long vol- 
umes of ecclesiastical history, and used to 
watch for all the newspapers ticd over bun- 
dies, It was poor, cheap reading, some of 
it; but it wasall Lhad. So I read every- 
thing I could get hold of, till Miss R., who 
had taught me in the mission, wrote me 
from Elizabeth, New Jersey. I went to 
her, and stayed in her school for over two 
years Then I went home, and tried to get 
the appuintment vo teach in the Govern- 
ment school that had been opened there; 
but could not get it, for it was given to 
white teachers appointed by the Indian 
Bureau. At the end of two years I was 
appointed; but was paid just half of the 
salary given to the white teacher. ‘ 
When the Poncas were sent to the Indian 
Territory, I pondered more and more 
over the wrongs of my people. My father 

and brothers were farmers, tilling their own 
soil; but any moment it pleased the Gov- 
ernment they might be sent wherever the 
Government chose, and they could not help 
themselves. When Commissioner Hayt’s 
letter claimiug absolute power over the 
bodies of Indians to remove them any- 
where was made public, I wrote a letter to 
Omaha, asking if, just because I was an 
Indian, Commissioner Hayt could order me 
to the Indian Territory, New Mexico, or 


appeal to any law for protection. If this 
were true, I declared that, rather than live 
in constant dread of such a fate, I would 
go to Canada, and live under the protect on 
of the British Government, where no com- 
missioner could lay hands on me. 

‘*When Standing Bear and the other 
Ponca chiefs came back from the Indian 
Territory to the Omahas, nearly dead, and 
were arrested for being absent from their 
reservation, and their case was taken into 
the courts, and at last it was proposed that 
that I should go with Standing Bear aod 
my brother to the East, I did not want to 
go. Bishop Clarkson, Rev. Mr. Harsha, 
Rev. Joseph Cook all wanted me to go and 
speak for my people. I felt as if 1 could 
not do it; but these good men told me to 
do it, and my longing to help my people 
made me do as they wished. The first 
time I spoke in public | broke down. After 
that I never trusted myself without notes. 
[ have spoken in many churches, in nearly 
all the great cities. Ministers and people 
have been very kind to me. Only twice 
bas any minister refused to let me speak in 
his church—one a minister in New York, 
the other one in Chicago. Both refused 
b-cause I was a woman; but they had no 
‘ conscientious scruples,’ they said, ‘against 
my interpreting what Standing Bear said, 
even on Sunday’ (!!). 1 always spoke with 
a great dread on me, deeply as I felt what I 
wus saying; but one night in Boston I 
spoke when Oliver Wendell Holmes, Wen- 
dell Phillips, and Mr. Longfellow were on 
the stage, and I have never dreaded it since. 
If I could speak before them, I could speak 
before anybody. 

‘When I left home, I felt very bitterly 
against white people; but do not feel so 
now. I have found too many kind friends, 
too many warm hearts. Yet I almost 
despair for my people, there is so much to 
be done for them. There is so much in- 
justice, 1 do not like this exciting life. I 
want to go back and live with my father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters. I want to 
serve my people. 1 want to study geometry 
and logic, that I may think more strongly 
aod calmly for them.” 

‘Lhese are the unexaggerated words of 
this young woman of twenty-four years, 
whose father and mother, Omaha Indians, 
never spoke a word of English, yet whose 
supreme desire in life has been the English 
education of their children. 

Sincerity is stamped upon her features. 
Truth looks for.h from her earnest yet sud 
eyes. One cannot look into her face or 
listen even to the tones of her voice with- 
out the keenest sense of the outrage that 
called this girl ‘‘a liar.” A thousand Carl 
Schurzes could pot muke me believe it. 
Carl Schurz, who instinctively is a gentle- 
man, must have been sadly misinformed, 
as well as passionately exasperated, to have 
brought so monstrous an accusation against 
this defenseless girl as to call her “a 
p!enomenal liar.” 

It is true that she was allowed and not 
allowed to see her uncle, White Swan, 
when he was in Washington, one of the 
Ponca chiefs. The inspector ‘‘ arranged” 
that Bright Eyes should see her uncle 
*‘after” the business had been settled with 
the chiefs in the Interior Department. 
Every cure was taken that she should not 
see him before. Twice in one day she was 
refused permission to enter his presence, 
After the Poncas had signed away their 
Dakota lands, the danger from this acute 
mind, this just spirit was past,and Bright 
Eyes was invited in to see her uncle, 
Therefore, when she said, as she did before, 
that she was not allowed to see him, she 
was published abroad asa ‘‘ phenomenal 
liar.” 

Bright Eyes, no wonder you want to 
study ‘“‘lugic.” In the pursuit of justice, it 
is well to set against this accusation of the 
chief of the Interior Department the trib- 
ute of two senators—men whose honor is 
beyond question—to this same. Indian girl. 
It is well that it is the letter of a woman, 
as well as of an Indian, that Senator Mor- 
gan, of Alabama, chose to read in the open 

Senate, as an indisputable defense of the 
Severalty BUl. Here it is. Said Senator 
Morgan: 

“I think the honorable committee, in 


their zeal to reach conclusions in reference 
to the Indian, and to solve by an act of leg- 


ninth section of the bill shall ever be enact- 

ed. My attention was drawn to that sub- 

_ very closely by a letter which I received 
rom an Indian, and which I will read: 


‘** Being a tribal Indian and having lived 
with my tribe all wy life, I am much interested 
in the ‘ Severalty Bill.’ If an Indian desires 
to settle on a farm and improve it, under the 
conditions of this bill, he will-have to get the 
consent of two-thirds of the tribe, and wait for 
the permission of the President, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the agents, before’he can 
taxe his homestead.’ 


‘*A very just and a very profound crit- 
ieism that is upon this bill. 


“* This will put the result he {s aiming at so 
far off into the future that he may not be 
willing to undertake it. The proposition is 
absurd on the face of it. The surplus land, 
after each Indian has a homestead, should not 
be sold withont the consent of two-thirds of 
the tribe. Allow every Indian to take a home- 
stead on his reserve, just as a white man does 
on the public lands, with no other conditions 
attached than that of making it inalienable for 
a certain term of years. The courts of the 
United States have held that the Indian tribes 
have only a title of occupancy in their lands, 
and the fee-simple is in the United States. 
Congress can cede the fee-simple, subject to 
the title of use an! occupancy, which is held 
by the tribes at any time, without the violation 
of any law or treaty. Then let Congress cede 
to any Indian who shall make a settlement iu 
accordance with the conditions of the home- 
stead laws the fee-simple to one hundred and 
sixty acres of land anywhere he may select it 
on his reserve. 

“*The ‘Indian Question,’ however, will 
never be settled until the jurisdiction of law 
is extended over us, and our property, liberty, 
and lives protected by it. As ‘ wards,’ life, 
liberty, and property arein the bands of the 
Secretary of the Interior. As ‘persons,’ we 
will be protected by written laws. All history 
proves that a government of laws is better 
than the government of one man, who may 
prove to be a tyrant. As citizens, the whole 
power of your Government would be bound to 
rotect each individual right and redress each 
ndividual wrong. There will be no more talk 
of excerminating an Indian when once he be- 
comes a citizen. 

**It is an Indian girl who wrote the letter. 
Perhaps senators may dou'st about the fact 
of her ability to do so, but, if they will ex- 
amine her testimony before the Ponca Com- 
mittee, they will understand perfectly well 
how it is that this young Indian woman has 
been able to comprehend a subject which 
seems, at least, to have defied the powers of 
senators on this floor for some time past. 

‘‘Mr. Hoar.—Will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him for a moment by add- 
ing to his statement mine? 

‘‘Mr. Morean.—Yes, sir. 

‘“‘Mr. Hoar.—The young Indian girl of 
whom he speaks addressed an audience in 
my cily ata meeting at which I was pres- 
ent, a few weeks ago, and her address was 
eloquent, sensible, direct, and one of the 
most moving that | ever heard from human 
lips. She is well and thoroughly known to 
many ladies whom I know well, and she is 
a person whose accomplisiiments and char- 
acter would, in my opinion, do honor to 
any of her sex, whatever their position in 
life. 

‘*Mr. Morcan.—Mr. President, the letter 
which I have just read is ample proof of the 
ability and I think it isa most gratifying 
evidence of the capacity of the Indians of 
this country to understand our system, and 
after awhile become entirely barmonious 
with us in exercising power, even in the ad- 
vancement of our present splendid position 
in civilization.” 

Every fair-minded person will admit the 
personal interest and sympathy, as well as 
the justice expressed in the message of 
President Hayes to the Senate of the United 
States on this same subject. He says: 


“With a settled Indian policy of the 
Government and nearly as practicable with 
the demands of justice, our general Indian 
policy for the future should embrace the 
following ideas: 

‘* First. The Indians should be prepared 
for citizenship, by giving to their young of 
both sexes that industrial and general edu- 
‘cation requisite to enable them to be self- 
supporting and capable of self-protection 
in civilized communities. 

‘* Second. Lands should be allotted to the 
Indians in severalty, inalienable for a cer- 
tain period. 

‘“‘ Third. Indians should have fair com- 

nsation for their lands not required for 
individual allotments, the amount to be 
tea with suitable safeguards, for their 
benefit. 

‘** Fourth. With these prerequisites se 
cured, the Indians should be made citizens 
and invested with the — and charged 
with the responsibilities of citizenship. It 
is, therefore, recommended that legislation 
be adopted in regard to the Ponca Indians, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
secure to individual members of the Ponca 
tribe in severalty sutticient land for their 
support, inalienable for a term of years, or 
until restriction or alienation may be re- 
moved by the President. Ample time and 
opportunity shall be given members of the 
tribe freely to choose their allotments, either 
on their new or old reservations. Full 
compensation should be made for lands to 
be relinquished and for losses to them by 
Sioux depredations, and, by reason of their 


declaration of the chiefs made Decem»er 
17th, 1880. 
‘In short, nothing should be left undone 
to show the Indians that the Government 
of the United States regards their rights as 
equally sacred with those of its citizens, 
The time has come when the policy should 
be to place the Indians as rapidly as practi- 
cable upon the same footing with the other 
permanent inhabitants of this country. I 
do not undertake tu apportion the blame for 
injustice done the Poncas. .Whether the 
Executive, or Congress, or the public is 
chiefly in fault is not now a question of 
practical importance. As Chief Executive 
at the time the wrong was consummated, I 
am deeply sensible enough of the responsi- 
bility for what wrong justly attaches to me 
to make it my personal «uty and earnest 
desire to do all I can to give to these Indian 
people that measure of redress which is re- 
quired alike by justice and by humanity. 

** RurmerForp B. Hayes. 
“ EXECUTIVE Mansion, February ist, 1531." 
The intelligence of tne Indians them- 
selves; the longing of the majority of them 
for education, citizenship, permanent 
homes; the desire that justice should at last 
be dune this unfortunate race, reaching 
now beyond sympathetic feeling into 
hearty and generous action in al good cit- 
izens; the interest felt in the subject by our 
most enlighteued legislators; the magna- 
nimity of the President himself, in claim- 
ing all the blame that may cling to his in- 
advertence, if not to his indifference; his 
hearty co-operation in the seeking of full 
and final justice—all lift this question 
touching the weal of tens of thousands of 
human beings far above the strata of per- 
sonal fault-finding or-of personal recrim- 
ination, into the upper ether of justice and 
of patient endeavor for the practical uplift- 
ing, deliverance, regeneration of a whcle 
race, who must become at last, instead of 
outcasts, a part of « great people. 
There is perhaps a capacity in all human 
nature for philanthropic flunkeyism; for 
the ‘‘charity” fashionable, far off; for the 
Baraboola Gha of giving; while the nakec 
and hungry go unclothed, unfed at your 
very door. But an enlightened, wisely 
directed, universal giving of knowledge, of 
Christian teaching, of substantial sympathy 
and help to the native children of the soil 
is the first, if not the only duty of the 
American people. Here is a great, safe, sal- 
utary channel into which may peacefully 
flow much of the exuberant zeal, piety, 
education, desire for endeavor that now 
chafes and frets for outlet in the electrical 
temperaments, stimulated brains, and exalt- 
ed spirits of hundreds of American women 
and men. Let us aecept the verdict of 
Bishop Whipple, who bus lived with and 
served the Indians so many years, and re- 
member that we need not go away from 
our own soil to find the ‘ noblest savage on 
the face of the earth—one who recognizes 
a Great Spirit, believes in a future life, and 
never. worshiped idols; a savage who will 
die for his people, and who has always been 
our friend, when greed, injustice, and wrong 
have not made the name of the white man 
a synonym for liar. There are tales of our 
cruelty to some of these Indians which 
would bea disgrace to any tribe of bar- 
barians.” Let us remember this, as we ac- 
knowledge the fact that to-day these In- 
dians are crying for schools, teachers, 
homes, churches, citizenship, while we pray 
to Almighty God for grace to do our duty 
to them equally as a people and as per- 
sons. 

Lest you think this philanthropic gen- 
eralization, I will set a practical application 
on it at once, in a letter from the unfor- 
tunate Winnebagoes to their ‘Great 
Father,” who, for his own purposes and the 
sake of his white children, had found it 
convenient to move them from their homes 
eight times in but a few more years. Here 
is the letter: 


“Father, we cannot see you. You are far 
away from us. We cannot speak to you. We 
will write ; and, Father, we hope you will read 
our letter, and answerus. Father, some vears 
ago, when we had our home on Turkey River, 
we had a school for our children, where many 
of them learned to read and write, and work 
like white people, and we were happy. 

“Father, many years have passed since our 
school was broken up. We have no such 
schools among us, and our children are grow- 
ing up in ignorance of those things that should 
render them industrious, prosperous, and 
happy, end we are sorry. 

* Father, it is our earnest wish to be so sit- 








islation that which has defied the wisdom 





any place he pleased, and I be powerless to 





of this country for a century, have com- 


removal to Indian Territory, the amount 
not to be less than the sum named in the 


uated no longer. It is our sincere desire 0 
have again established among us such a school 
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as we see in operation among your Omaha 
children. 

“Father, as soon as you find a permanent 
home for us, will you not do this forus? And, 
Father, as we would like our children taught 
the Christian religion, as before, we would 
like our school placed under the care of the 
Presbyterian Board of Missions. At last, 
Father, to show our sincerity, we desire to 
have set apart for its establisiment, erection, 
and support all our school funds and whutever 
more is necessary. 

“Father, this is our prayer. Will you not 
open your ears and heart to us and write us?” 


This letter was signed by thirty-cight chiefs 
of the Winnebagoes. 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Fes. Orn, 1831. 





TO MOUNT SHASTA. 





BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





To lordall Godland ! lift the brow 
Familiar to the moon, to top 

The universal world, to prop 

The hollow beavens up, to vow 

Sicrn constancy with stars, to keep 
Eternal watch while eons sleep, 

To tower proudly up and touch 

God's purple garment-hems that sweep 
The could, blue North—oh ! this were much! 


Where storm-born shadows hide and bunt 
I knew thee. in thy glorious youth, 

And loved thy vast face white as trath ; 
I stood where thund+rbolts were wont 

To smite thy Titan-fashioned front, 

And heard dark mountains rock and roll; 
I saw the lightning’s gleaming rod 

Reach forth and write on heaven’s scroll 
The awful autograph of God. 





A PROTEST. 


BY THE REV. CALVIN 8. GERARD, 








Asa minister of the Reformed (German) 
Church, I respectfully protest against having 
the Reformed Church placed into line with 
those denominations among whom there 
has been a manifest decrease in the number 
of accessions dur'ny the last few years, as 
was done by Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, in an 
article on Revivals, published in Tuk InpE- 
PENDENT, 2 few weeks ago. The statistical 
report for 1880 gives the following figures: 
number of congregations, 1,395; adult 
membership, 161,002; infant baptisms for 
the year 1830, 13,213; adult baptisms, 1,096; 
additions by confirmation, 9.113, by certifi- 
cate and renewed profession of faith, 4,129. 
The losses were as follows: excommuni- 
cater, 123; names erased, 1,503; dismissed by 
certificate, 2,249; deaths, including infants, 
4,591. Thisshows the number of accessions 
by cunfirmation alone to have been on an 
average about 7 to a congregation. In 1879 
the rate of increase was somewhat larger; 
in 1878 slightly less. Any one looking 
over the statistical table will find that the 
percentage of additions varices but little 
from year to year, and that the growth of 
this church has been gradual and compara- 
tively regular throughout its entire history 
in the United States. 

The Reformed Church has never been 
much affected by widespread fluctuations 
of religious interest or indifference. She 
does not lay any stress on tnese variations 
of religious feeling; but has always insisted 
tbat true religion is more a matter of princi- 
pleand Christian nurture ia the covenant 
of grace than of periodic activity, superin- 
duced by special causes, She lays down 
repentance toward God and faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ as the conditions of 
enirance into the full communion of the 
Church, and teaches that it is union with 
the Church, under these circumstance:, 
that unites us savingly with Jesus Christ. 
Her people, therefore, become members of 
the Church largely from a sense of duty and 
from aconviction of the necessity of a child- 
like submission to the ordinances of Christ 
for salvation, and do not believe that they 
must first become Christians, and then unite 
with the Charch for safe-keeping. 

It is, perhaps, not for us to deoide for the 
general public whether this position is cor- 
rect or not; but this is the position of the 
Reformed Church, and in this way we 
account for her steady and regular increase, 
which increase compares very favorably 
with that of every other Protestant denom- 
ination in the country, since within the last 
twenty-five years this Church has more 
than doubled her membership. 

SoLumela, Pann 





DO WE KEEP A COURT AT WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY THE REV. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 








A coop deal depends on the answer to 
this question; and yet it is a question on 
which citizens and public men do not seem 
to bave definitely made up their mind. 
The prevailing idea would seem to be that 
we have a sort of Court, but not much of a 
Court; that our housekeeping at the 
National Capital was originally laid out on 
a frugal plan, corresponding to the res dura 
et novitas regni, but that a proper regard for 
the national honor requires that, now that 
we are able to afford it, the Republican 
Court should be maintained in such a style 
that we shall not be ashamed to compare it 
with the Courts of Europe. Those who 
take this view are compelled to hold that 
the President’s salary, even now that it has 
been doubled, is absurdly beneath the dig- 
nity of his position. The President repre- 
sents, in his person and in his household, 
the dignity and hospitality uf the nation. 
The duty of his office imposes on him the 
duty of living and of entertaining with 
princely magnificence; and this involves the 
nat‘on in the duty of making provision for 
* letting him down easy” when he retires. 
We have required him to live in such style 
for four years as to make it forever after- 
ward impossible for him to live like an 
ordinary useful and self-respectful citi- 
zen. When the President had $25,000 a 
year, he could retire well enough without a 
pension; now that he has $50,000, it is out 
of the question; and when he shall receive 
$200,000 a year (which is little enough, as 
seen from this point of view), for him to 
retire comfortably on anything less than 
half-pay will be preposterous. 

The alternative view of the President's 
position is that he is no ornamental figure- 
head of the nation at all, nor an incarvation 
of its dignity and hospitality; but that he is 
simply a public officer, with distinctly de- 
fined and very laborious duties, «mong 
which living splendidly and giving enter- 
tainments are not included. During the 
term of his services the country provides 
him with a sufficiently modest house at the 
Capital, and with a generous but not ex- 
travagant stipend, such as may justify his 
leaving his home and business to attend to 
the business of the pu*tic. It has been 
natural enough, harmless enough, becoming 
enough for our Presidents to be very accessi- 
ble to visits not only of business, but of 
courtesy, and to abound with invitations to 
their parlors and their table; and some of 
them have complained, or boasted, of hav- 
ing done so much of this as to lay up noth- 
ing out of their salary. But (according to 
the view which we are now cousidering) 
this has been their personal affair entirely— 
a matter of their own taste and choosing— 
and no part of their official functions. In 
this view, while it is very pleasant and very 
suitable for the President, if he chooses to 
keep an open house and a hospitable dinner- 
table, it remains true that ncither the dig- 
nity of the country nor any of its interests, 
at home or abroad, would suffer if a 
President should choose to lock up the 
White House and the new set of crockery, 
leave his family in Ohio or Virginia, and 
take lodgings at Willard’s Hotel. Such 
proceedings in London would imperil the 
British Constitution; at Paris, they might 
explode the new Republic; anywhere in 
Europe, they would quite discompose the 
methods of diplomacy. In all the old 
countries a Court is a necessary factor in 
the government. But (according to the 
view of some people) if the White House 
should burn down on the third of March 
next, and no insurance, the public affairs 
of the United States of America would not 
so much as feel a shock. A cheap little 
Court is a very nice thing in Washington 
society; but the United States of America 
can get along very well without one. 

Personally I agree entirely, unreservedly, 
radically with this latter view, and accept 
all its consequences without hesitation. 
At the same.time, I recognize that the pub- 
lic generally do not clearly accept it, and 
that practically it is necessary to study the 
subject with reference to a prevailing vague 
idea that it is necessary to the dignity of 
the nation to keep up not much of a Court, 
to be sure, but a little one—that there must 





be diplomatic dinners, you know, on se- 








count of our foreign relations, and, if so, 
why should we not have crockery worthy 
of the Great Republic? 


This is not a logical view; but it is a 
popular one, and happily we live in a Jand 
governed not by logic, but by majorities. 
What we want is to know the mind of 
the people, and the first step toward that 
is to help the people to know its own 
mind. 

What is a Court? It is properly the 
household of the sovereign; and when the 
sovereign is such by hereditary rank, which 
entitles him to the supreme social position 
and makes him ‘‘the fountain of honor,” 
position in his household and intimate rela- 
tion to his person are matters not only of 
importance, but of great dignity. The 
highest honors of a Court belong to the 
nearest personal aftendants of the monarch 
—the Count of the Stable, the Master or 
Mistress of the Robes, the Mayor of the 
Palace. The theory, held more or less 
vagucly, that the President somchow sums 
up in his person the dignity of the nation 
of whom he is, in the theological sense, 
*‘the federal head” necessarily throws the 
overflow of this dignity upon his august 
family. Itis not only by the high privilege 
of eating mutton with Mr. Andrew Johnson, 
it is hardly less by the honor cf taking tea 
with Mrs. Andrew Johnson, that we harm- 
lessly flatter the sensitive pride of Lord 
Lyons and Baron Stoeckel, and thussweeten 
our relations with Russia and Great 
Britain. 

For this, also, is part of the idea of a 
Court—the notion that women have very 
important influence in running the affairs 
of government. This is a distinct and 
recognized article in the Constitution of 
Great Britain, as appears not only from the 
fact that one of the most estimable of 
women and grandmothers has so Jong filled 
to the general satisfaction the place of 
chief magistrate of that nation, but also in 
that memorable historic incident on which 
the fate of an administration turned—the 
proposed removal of the Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber by Peel. It isa very odd and un- 
accountable notion of some people amongst 
us, who like to call themselves advanced 
reformers, that in their project for introduc- 
ing women into politics they have a great 
and glorious innovation—a bold forward 
movement in political improvement, by 
which the young Republic of the West will 
startle the effete monarchies of Europe. 
On the contrary, it is one of the character- 
istic American ideas to constitute govern- 
ments of men; and this project for 
restoring women to political life is really a 
revolution backward—an attempt to revive 
an Old-World usage and to turn back the 
pointers on the clock of current history. If 
it is worth while to try over again in 
America the old method in this respect, 
which has not always worked sweetly io 
European governments, undoubtedly the 
shortest way of getting at it will be to pro- 
mote the growth of a Court—a simple and 
inexpensive Court, of course—at Washing- 
ton. Weshall then begin to hear in the 
press dispatches of the Ladies of the Ad- 
ministration; and our presidential canvasses 
will begin to be enlivened with a new ele- 
ment of the most piquant interest—the 
qualifications of the proposed Court Ladies. 
What animation it might lend to the next 
Cincinnati Convention, the discussion of 
the comparative merits, as ‘‘ united head” 
of the nation, of Mr. and Mrs. B., from New 
England, or Senator and Mrs. C., from New 
York ! 

1 have said nothing on the question of 
expense, for in a matter which involves the 
credit of the nation no true American will 
hesitate at that point. But this is obvious 
enough, that, if we ave to have (us the 
popular mind inclines) a Court—a sort of 
Court—in which the President and his wife 
are to dispense the hospitality of the nation 
in a way to reciprocate the attentions of 
foreign Courts, then our present arrange- 
menis are preposterously shabby and hu- 
miliating. What can our President offer, 
with his paltry $50,000 a year and bis nice 
three-story whitewashed house, in compari 
son with the splendors of St. James and St. 
Cloud? We may as well! face the facts. 
If we are to have a Court, we must have a 
Civil List, and no stingy one either. This 





is the sort of thing that we must provide, if 
we are to welcome the British ambassador 


——a 
——___—— 


to such cheer as his royal mistress has to 
offer to Mr. Lowell. 


Queen's privy purse, per annum... .§300,000 


Household salartes.............ssss00+ 656,300 
Household expenses.................+ 862,500 
Special services, Ctc...........0...0565 66,000 
BunGries.. ..........scccceveesecsesesceee 40,200 

$1,925,000 


This, when we get suitable palaces built, 
will bea very good standard for some of 
our annual Court expenses. Let us hope 
that, if we are to havea Court, it may not be 
a shabby one. 

But, after all, is it not the best way to 
come back to the simplicity and logical con, 
sistency of our republicanism, and say 
frankly to ourselves and to the whole world, 
including the corps diplomatique, that we 
have no ‘‘Court of Washington” at all, 
except the police court; that we have only 
public offices and officers, and that what 
dinner and tea parties these give or don’t 
give, whom they invite and whom they 
leave out, is their own personal affair exclu- 
sively (so long as they pay the bills promptly) 
and utterly devoid of any national or inter- 
natioual significance whatever? 

I merely put the question. 

Norwicn, Conn. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE DR 
HODGE. 


BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D, 








Tne first time that I saw this eminent 
man was when I was a boy in Rutgers Col- 
lege. Dr. McClelland, during a Christmas 
vacation, asked me to accompany him ona 
drive from New Brunswick to Princeton, 
in order, as he saff, to keep his left side 
warm. On reaching Princeton, Dr. Mc- 
Clelland went to call on Dr. Hodge, taking 
me along. At that time the Princeton pro- 
fessor was confined to the house, and for 
the most part to a couch in his study. The 
conversation soon turned on the state of 
vhe Presbyterian Church. This was several 
years before the disruption, and at a time 
when the New School party seemed to be 
in the ascendency. Dr. McClelland in- 
sisted that it was the duty of the orthodox 
portion to secede, and no longer give coun- 
tenance to what they thought scrious error; 
but Dr. Hodge, with equal earnestness, 
urged that so long as the Standards were 
untuuched noone had a right, much less 
was under obligation, to withdraw, no mat 
ter how much he might dislike the opinions 
or doings of others in the same communion. 
This discussion became very warm, and 
there was as much plain and forcible speak- 
ing as was consistent with courtesy. I, of 
course, was only a listener; but I have 
always been thankful that | was present, 
for, although Dr. McClelland was my 
friend and guardian and J was uccustomed 
to think him always right in such matters, 
yet the argument of Dr. Hodge convinced 
me once for all. His ground is the only 
tenable one in the premises, other wise there 
would be schisin upon schism in endless 
succession. 

The next occasion upon which I met” 
with the Doctor was during the seminary 
year (1836-7) which I spent at Princeton. 
His health had then so far improved that, 
by the aid of crutches, he could take his 
place in the lecture-room. At that time he 
had charge of the exegesis of the New 
Testament and lectured also upon some 
portions of the Old, all the rest of the work 
in Hebrew being in the hands of Dr. Addi- 
son Alexander. I heard Dr. Hodge's pre- 
lections upon I Peter and Hebrews and 
upon the Messianic prophecies. They 
were clear and satisfactory, but somchow 
roused no enthusiasm. Students already 
interested in exegetical studies had every 
want supplied; but there was nothing to 
engage and stimulate the laggards. This 
struck me the more because I bad been 
trained under Dr. McClelland, who always 
made a listless or indifferent pupil feel as if 
he had been struck witb lightning; but 
there was one feature which none failed to 
observe. This was the prayer with which 
each lecture opened. In an exercise occur. 
ting so often and always in the same cir- 
cumstances, it is difficult to avoid a stereo 
typed utterance; but, whether it was owing 
to the depth of Dr. Hodge's picty or to his 
bodily state, for he was subject to a dull 
pain all the time, he seemed never to feel 





this difficulty. He prayed as if in imme- 
diate view of the throne, and he took his 
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fellow-worshipers up with him; and this 
not on special or rare occasions, but habit- 
ually. And, though I did not notice this 
peculiarity in the other professors, even in 
Dr. Archibald Alexander, yet it should be 
said that one thing which pre-eminently 
characterized Princeton at that day was its 
elevated spiritual tone. A manmight come 
there from the most favored situation in 
this respect, and yet experience no loss, 
but rather gain, by the transition, 

When 1 saw Dr. Hodge again, it was at a 
meeting of the (Old School) Assembly, in 
Ramstead Court, Philadelphia. He had so 
far recovered as to be able to walk with a 
cane, Ile took an active part ir the discus- 
sions of the body; and 1 remember that (a 
new hymn-book being submitted for ap- 
proval) he objected very strongly to some 
hymns, which, as he said, either contained 
no worship or, if they had any, it was idola- 
trous—uas, for example, a byma to Autumn. 
It was often said then, and for some years 
before, that the Princeton men were trim- 
mers. charge un- 
founded. Dr. Hodge was a moderate man 
and charitable. 


No was ever more 
He was unwilling to make 
a man an offender fora word. He never 
felt toward Hopkin-ianism as all the Dutch 
ministers of the first quarter of this century 
did. It was an error; but it was not such 
an error as required that its holders should, 
by. virtue of their subscription to the Stand- 
ards, be put under discipline. Now this 
view may be right or wrong; but unques- 
tionably it was honestly cherished, and no 
amount of misconception or misrepresenta_ 
tion would induce him to surrender his con- 
victions. He fellow professors 
were careful in their positions and utter 
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ances, and so became to extremists objects 
of suspicion, as if they were time-servers; 
but, in reality, their course was as decided 
as it wus moderate, and the final issue 
abundantly justified their wisdom. 

The next time | met my old professor he 
had changed his department, having given 
up exegesis for theology. The change was 
wise, not simply on general principles, be- 
cause a thorough discipline in the study of 
the orginal languages of Scripture is the 
best preparation for a didactic chair; but 
also because the new field was that for 
which Dr. Hodge was best adapted. He 
was a good Grecian and Hebraist; but not 
first rate. I remember that Dr. McClelland, 
on the visit before referred to, complained 
to me that Hodge was behind the age; for, 
said he, he gocs to Simonis for his lexicog- 
raphy, wheu Gesenius is out of sight ahead 
of him and all the rest. It is well known, 
too, that he was the only scholar of note in 
this generation who defended the genuine- 
ness of the disputed text of ‘the three 
witnesses,” in I John v, 7,8; and even in 
the last issue of his admirable commentary 
on the Romans his citations from Meyer 
are at times inaccurate, because not con- 
formed to the later editions. of that able 
exegelc. In truth, Dr. Hodge resembled 
Valvin, in that, while not as observant of 
philological minutiw as others, he had the 
gift of piercing directly to the sense and 
seizing the drift of the Divine Word. Gen- 
eral soundness of mind, spiritual insight, 
and deep sympathy with the lively ora- 
cles furnished h:m with an exegetical tact 
which many a more eminent scholar might 
envy. Ilis influence, therefore, upon his 
pupils was, upon the whole, happy, not- 
withstanding the drawbacks which have 
been mentioned. 

But in the chair of dogmatics he was 
where he was best fitted to shine. Not, 
however, in the way of uttering startling 
noveliics. He judged that between the 
Fatheis, the Schoolmen, and the Reformers 
the ficld of doctrinal theology had been so 
thoroughly trodden that not much remained 
for later investigators, He uccepted the 
system as it had come down from Calvin 
aud his successors in the next generation; 
and what were called “improvements in 
theology,” as made by some prominent 
American divines, he scouted with some. 
thing like scorn. But it does not follow 
from this that he simply reproduced Turret- 
tin, or Van Mastricht, or Witsius. On the 
contrary, he studied the subject under all 
the cross-lights of opposing or rival theories, 
and his lectures—when orally given, and 
ulterward, when in print—gave ample evi- 
uence of the independent workings of a 
vigorous raind, Old truth was vindicated 











from objections, enforced with new argu- 
ments, and altogether set in a new and 
striking light. Old Calvinism was shown 
to be as true and scriptural and wholesome 
now as in any former period. While same- 
ness for substance was not only confessed, 
but boasted, there was constant originality 
in the treatment; and, hence, the stately 
volumes of ‘** Hodge’s Theology” are ac- 
knowledged, even by those who dissent 
from their conclusions, to be a valuable and 
permanent addition to American theological 
literature. But, while they are stocked with 
learning and the results of patient thought, 
they are imbued also with the very spirit of 
the Gospel. If the saying which Neander 
used to quote so often—pectus facit theolo- 
gum—be true, then was Dr. Hodge thor- 
oughly qualified. His early history, his 
association with godly men, and the pro- 
longed bodily suffering he underwent were 
bicssed to the great growth of his spirituuali- 
ty; and when he treated sacred themes, it 
was not with the scholar’s enthusiasm only, 
but with the reverence of one who held 
them as dearer than life itself. 

Ilis position as senior professor in the 
first of Presbyterian theological seminaries, 
and as editor of the oldest quarterly of his 
church, made him naturally a leader in the 
denomination, and his influence was per. 
haps wider and deeper than that of any oth- 
er one man in the body. Yet this never 
seemed to be the result of conscious en- 
deavor. It was not sought after, but came 
of itself. It was the natural result of his 
life-work. Had he been less able, or learned, 
or fair, or disinterested, or judicious than 
he was, his opinion could not possibly have 
weighed so heavily as it did in the judg- 
ment of his brethren. And, now that in a 
good old age he bas closed his career on 
earth—the whole course having been of one 
piece from first to last—his influence will 
increase, rather than diminish, not only 
among the three thousand students who 
have gone out from under his teaching, but 
also among the countless thousands to 
whom they minister or who in other ways 
come in contact with the productions of his 
pen. 

His catholicity of feeling is well dis- 
played in a little volume entitled ‘‘ The 
Way of Life,” published nearly forty years 
ago, which takes up all the cardinal pvints 
of the Christian system and treats them 
with vigor and plainness, yet in such a way 
that so catholic an institution as the Ameri- 
can 8. 8. Union could put on it their im- 
print. Nothing is abated or slurred over; 
yet the truth needful to render a man an 
intelligent and assured believer is set forth 
with such a wealth of scriptural support, 
such simplicity of style, and such serious 
earnestness of feeling as to carry convic- 
tion to every honest mind. The prepara- 
tion of such a work shows that the author, 
firmly as he was attached to the doctrinesof 
grace and unwilling as he was to give place, 
even for an hour, to any serious attack 
upon them, yet was aware of a large com- 
mon ground outside of these precious 
truths, where men of different communions 
could cordially meet, and was ready on 
that ground to join hands with his breth- 
ren of other names and do good work for 
the cause of evangelical religion. Good 
work I say, with emphasis, for it would be 


| hard to find in the whole compass of our 


literature a better book for its purpose than 


| Dr. Hodge’s ‘* The Way of Life.” 


In his character there was a strange mix- 
ture of modesty and courage. He shrank 
from self-assertion and listened unwilling- 
ly to the voice of praise, as I had occasion 
to observe once, many years ago, when, 
meeting him in a railway car, I sought to 
make known to him how very useful his 
little volume had been in the circle of my 
acquaintance, lay and clerical. He listened 
with impatience and changed the subject 
immediately. Yet when the truth was 
concerned he would yield neither to num- 
bers nor position. His view might be pop- 
ulur or unpopular; but he was not to be 
deterred from uttering it at the due time 
and place. He seemed to sit upon a serene 
hill-top, above the raging waves of excite- 
ment and passion, and, beholding all vexed 
questions in the light of fixed and eternal 
principles, was content to utter his opinion 
and wait in all patience for time and events 
to justify it. To say that he was not 


always right is to say that he was a man; 





but generally he was right, and bis long 
life bears witness to the wisdom of govern- 
ing one’s course not by the eddying cur- 
rents of human opinion, but by the polar 
star of truth and duty. 

New Yorx Grrr. 


REPLY TO REV. T. L. CUYLER, D.D. 


My Dear Dr. Quyler : 

You are an old and esteemed friend. 
You know me and my manner of life thor- 
oughly. I can, therefore, write to you very 
plainly and not have my motives impugned 
nor my personal character slandered. 

You have written an article in Tae INDE- 
PENDENT entitled ‘‘ Joseph Cook’s Pulpit 
and Temperance,” which is, in fact, a reply 
to my Boston lecture on temperance. To 
your article I address myself. 

First, let me say that I was invited to lec- 
ture at Boston without any restriction 
being put upon my subject or the views I 
should express. I supposed I was going to 
a free platform. My subject and my views 
were known to the committee long before I 
jectured, and if they had given me a hint 
that either would be unwelcome I should 
have shrunk from presenting them. Dr. 
Gordon’s apology to the Boston public for 
having invited me was, therefore, scarcely 
courteous. : 

A large part of your article goes to show 
that I am not of the same views with Mr. 
Joseph Cook and some others; but did you 
ever think that truth does not reside in 
human dicta and argument is not found in 
buman authority? Mr. Cook is an eloquent 
and grand man; but he would be sorry to 
have either you or me believe a proposition 
because he utters it. We must go deeper 
than men. 

Another mistake of yours is in confound- 
ing total abstinence (a good thing) with the 
total abstinence system (a very wicked 
thing). Some of the men you quote (e. g., 
Mr. Frelinghuysen) despised the system as 
much as I do, asI have known from per- 
sonal intimacy with them. The system 
denounces all who drink wine and holds 
them up to a reproach which it never ex- 
tends to the drunkard. The system traves- 
ties Scripture. The system destroys funda- 
mental differences, and so perverts the 
human reason and conscience. ‘The sys- 
tem is not the mere abstaining from intox- 
icating drinks, as you make it out. 

You laugh at the comicality of my ac- 
cusing the Teetotal Crusade as demoralizing. 
One of the saddest features of this demor- 
alization is that good men, like yourself, 
overlook all the evil that this fanaticism is 
doing, and treat earnest appeals to God’s 
Word against it with merriment, or else 
with the other extreme of anger. The 
Publication Society to which you belong is 
daily issuing false Scriptures, which you 
know to be false, and yet you are willing it 
should be so. ‘‘J. N. H.,” in The Chris- 
tian at Work, after copying your article 
from THE INDEPENDENT, adds: ‘‘‘ Touch 
not, taste not, handle not’ is the only safe 
motto and one which The Christian at Work 
most heartily endorses.” “J.N. H.” will 
thus abuse a Scripture text, making it mean 
the opposite of the apostle’s intention. In 
this way you, good men, have learned to 
twist and injure God’s Holy Word, that 
Word which, taken as it really is, destroys 
your army of assertions, bipand thigh. A 
system which makes a new sin, and then 
changes Scripture to support the forgery, is 
a demoralizing system, disastrous to a true 
and bumble Christianity. 

You speak of efforts in which I have en- 
gaged in New York to shut up the grogger- 
ies, and say that I promised to shut them up 
in six months. You make merry over my 
failure. Let me tell you that for nine days 
in Dec., 1877, they were ali shut up, as the 
direct result of our work, when Mayor Eiy 
and the excise commissioners stepped in, 
and the latter, by giving a fulse license to every 
illegal place, put the whole matter back 
where it was. We then fought the excise 
commissioners for this outrage, and a jury 
acquitted them. Now, let me ask youif 
your great teetotal society, with its hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, ever shut_ up 
a single liquor shop in New York City? 
Your comparison is an unfortunate one. 

Your society is a great one for specches and 
fiery assaults on moderate men, but I have 
yet to see that it has doue anything to shut 
up the groggenes. You again mistake the 
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“pledge” argument altogether. A pledge 
in churchmembership or in marriage is a 
contract in which anether party must have 
asign. The pledge in the teetotal society 
is a piece of self-dependence. It had none 
of the necessities of a contract. 

T have room for only one other comment. 
You think that my declaration (‘‘ moderate 
drinking leads to drunkenness is an atro- 
cious dogma ”) is extraordinary, dangerous, 
etc. It is atrocious, for it implies that 
every moderate drinker is on the road to 
drunkenness. It implies that our Lord 
traveled that road. Don’t wriggle out of 
that with the foolish two-wine theory. That 
device is threadbare. If you mean by 
moderate drinking the immoderate drinking 
of the liquor saloon or the jovial party, then 
you are right. Most teetotalers have no 
idea of moderate drinking other than tip- 
pling. The phrase immediately suggests 
to them two fools sipping liquor on a treat. 
But | use moderate drinking for just such 
drinking as our Lord practiced. To say that 
leads to drunkenness is ‘‘ atrocious.” How- 
ever we differ, 1 am always your cordial 
friend and brother, Howarp CRossy. 

New York, Fes. 107TH, 1681. 
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Tue LECTURE. 


In considering the subject of ‘‘ The Theistic 
Basis of Evolution,’ I shall endeavor to estab- 
lish this proposition, that, supposing the law 
of evolution to be a universal law, including 
in its operation all the phenomena of the 
universe, we have in itan immense gain to 
Thdism and an argument stronger than any 
which has yet been used, that the phenomenal 
universe, in all its minutest details, rests upon 
an invisible power and is the manifestation of 
that conscious Intelligence and Will which we 
call God. 

Had I known, when I selected this subject, 
that one so pre-eminently able and distin- 
guished as Dr. McCosh was to lecture in this 
course, upon substantially the same subject, [ 
should have abandoned the undertaking, and 
left the field to the exclusive possession of one 
whomI so highly honor and to whom Iam 
glad to acknowledge myself as so greatly in- 
debted. As it is, I am led to feel less regret at 
the coincidence of the subjects discussed, in- 
asmuch as, whiie I heartily concur in the gen- 
eral drift of Dr. MeCush’s lecture, there are 
some points which, I think, should be more 
decidedly expressed. 

In the consideration, then, of our subject, 
we are first to ask what the universaiity and all 
comprehensiveness of the Law of Evolutiou in- 
volves. ‘This can only be determined by fol- 
lowing the history of phenomena, as we may 
be able to construct itfrom the materials 
which come under human observation, and in 
accordance with the conditions under which 
human opinion is formed. 

Setting aside, then, for the present, all in- 
quiry as to the origin of plucnomena; or as to 
any power by whica the chauxces of phenom- 
ena are produced; orasto any object which 
phenomena, with their successive Chauges, may 
be designed to accomplish, we are simply to 
consider, as far as we can, the phenomena of 
the Universe as they successively appear, on 
the supposition of an universal evolution. 
Whether there was a time when the percepti- 
ble emerged from the imperceptible, or the 
perceptible, or what we call matter, has ul- 
ways existed, is not now to be considered. 
However that may be, there has been a period 
in time when the phenomenal is found to have 
existed, probably in a universally extended, 
homogeneous mass, in a state of motion. 
Throughout this mass there is found to be a 
tendency to contraction or integration around 
various centers. There is also found to be a 
process by which differentiation in the mass is 
established, so that what was homogeneous 
becomes more or less hetezogeneous. The 
universally diffused mass is broken up into 
rotating spheres. These spheres, in the pro- 
cess of contraction or integration, throw off 
smaller spheres, which, retaining the direction 
of their motion, revolve around the sphere 
from which they have been thrown. 

In following the further progress of this 
evolution, which has thus resulted in the 
sidcrial system, we are to confive ourselves to 
our own globe, which must be supposed to be 
in some sense typical of other worlds, and 

which furnishes us with all the necessary ele- 
ments of the problem. 

Taking the earth, then, at the time when it 
was tbrown off from the gradually cvoling 
mass, the same geteral process goes on. 
There is continued contraction and integra- 
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tion, and wider distinctions and differences of 
atructure are established. With the gradual 
cooling of the earth, a crust is formed, and the 
precipitation of vast masses of vapor, in the 
form of water, takes place. The dry land and 
the seas appear. Step by step, without any 
break in the continuous chain, each phenom- 
ena linked with preceeding phenomena, vast 
changes occur in the structure of the globe, 
resulting in its diversified surface and man- 
ifold conditions. 

At last, out of the inorganic, it may be at 
various points and at various times, in forms 
scarcely distinguishable from those which have 
preceded, the germs of the organic world 
appear. The process has at last resulted in 
the manifestation of life. : 

Out of the earth, without any break in the 
continuity of the process, the vegetal king- 
dom has come forth. The process of integra- 
tion and differentiation goes on, until the earth 
is covered with multitudinous forms of trees 
and plants and flowers; but in this plant-life 
we find almost imperceptible gradations, by 
which the transition to animal life is made. 
There is a widely extended area of life, where 
t is exceedingly difficult to determine whether 
the forms belong to the vegetal or animal 
world. In the course of time, however, the 
distinctions of the animal world become more 
and more pronounced, and a similar process 
of integration and differentiation results iu the 
various forms of animal life. 

On the long line of animal development 
there is, at last, a persistent approach in the 
order of primates to the genus man. By im- 
perceptible advance a stage in the evolution is 
reached where the characteristics are for a 
time indeterminate ; but finally, through pro- 
genitors of whom perhaps there are no traces 
now, there has come to be man upon the 
earth. 

Still the process goes on. The low and 
brutal aspects of primitive human life grad- 
ually disappear. Society comes to exist, and 
tends to more and more complex forms. Re- 
ligious ideas clothe themselves in religious 
systems. Moral distinctions come to be more 
and more clearly defined, and through almost 
imperceptible gradations of progress the mar- 
velous achievements of the highest civilization 
have been reached. 

Careful study of the phenomenal world has 
led to the discovery of certain laws, which 
serve to render in some degree comprehensible 
the nature and method of this process. Such 
laws are those of the persistence of force, of 
the persistence of the same relations among 
forces, of the continuity of motion in the di- 
rection of least resistance, of the evolution of 
the heterogeneous from the homogeneous, of 
the continuous redistribution of matter and 
motion, of heredity, of natural selection, and 
of the survival of the fittest. These are sim- 
ply statements of some of the conditions of the 
process and of the methods by which it is car- 
ried on. 

This is as broad a statement of the law of 
evolution as can be made, for it recognizes no 
break in the invariable continuity from the 
first moment of time until now, and includes 
every minutest change which has taken place 
in the phenomenal universe. 

Supposing this, then, to be the true history 
of the phenomenal world, we are to see what 
bearing it has upon our belief in a personal 
God. 

Does the universality of the law of evolution, 
supposing it to be established, place Theism at 
apy disadvantage, so that it will be any the 
less sure a conviction of the mind that God 
exists? That is the question first to be con- 
sidered. We have then simply tocompare two 
processes in Nature—one in which the law of 
evolution, while it is almost universal in its 
operation, has been, on certain occasions, now 
admitted to be very few, interrupted, and a new 
order of phenomena, not growing out of any 
previously existing, has been introduced. 
Such occasions are supposed, by those who re- 
gard this interrupted process as the true order 
of Nature, to have been, at least, two—the first 
appearance of life in general, and then the 
first appearance of human life. The other 
process is the one which we have been con- 
sidering, in which all phenomena are linked 
with preceding phenomena, so that the effect 
upon the mind is that of a perpetual rolling 
forth of phenomena from that which already 
exists. 

In comparing these two processes, there is 
one thing first of allto be considered. When 
we speak of evolution, it by no means neces 
sarily follows that all we find in any particular 
phenomenon was involved in its antecedent 
phenomenon, and that, therefore, the whole 
universe was actually involved in the phenom- 
ena with which the process of evolution began. 
While this is the apparent relation which an- 
tecedent have to suceeeding phenomena, no 
one can say that there is not some power on 
the invisibfe side of Nature which adds the ele- 
ments of difference or advance at every step in 
the development. But suppose that the pro- 
cess of evolution must be regarded as invyoly- 
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ing the whole development in the phenomena 
with which the evolution begins. Is there 
anything: in this idea which need to disturb a 
believer ina personal God? Ifitisa neces- 
sary conception of a process of evolution that 
all its stages shall be involved in the initial 
step, then the difficulty, if it be one, attends 
the partial and-interrupted processes of evolu- 
tion, the existence of. which no one can deny, 
as well asa process supposed to be uninter- 
rupted and universal. It is certainly just as 
conceivable that God (for I am now reasoning 
with Theists) should have invclved the 
whole process in its first beginnings as to 
have involved partial evolutions and devel- 
opments inthe phenomena from which they 
have sprung. If evolution must be conceived 
of asa necessary involving of the whole pro- 
cess in the first step with which it starts, then 
all the stages in the evolution of the inorganic 
world were involved in the conditions under 
which that evolution began. If this is the true 
idea of evolution, then all plants and animals 
were involved in the very earliest phenomena 
of plant or animal life; nay, all the marveious 
developments of humanity slumbered poten- 
tially in the first man. But, if this can be con- 
ceived, where is the difficulty in supposing that 
a Power which could thus involve such vast 
series of development in the phenomena from 
which they spring could endow the primitive 
elements from which Nature is built up, with 
a potency which should secure the orderly de- 
velopment of the stupendous processes of the 
universe ; and thus God stands behind a uni- 
versal evolution. And, surely, if it is wonder- 
ful and an argument for the existence of an 
Infinite Power that there should be these long 
lines of evolution in which the whole develop- 
ment was involved in the beginning of the 
series, then is it much more wonderful and 
constitutes a much stronger argument for a 
Divine Power that not merely partial series of 
development, but that the whole vast evolu- 
tion lay potentially in the original germs out 
of which it has been brought forth. 

We are not, however, shut up to this concep- 
tion of evolution. It is conceivable that the 
elements of difference and advance have not 
been involved in preceding phenomena; but 
have been added at each minutest stage of the 
development. Taking this view, then, we may 
unhesitatingly affirm that it is a more wonder- 
ful exercise of wisdom and power to have car- 
ried on this process uninterruptedly from first 
to last than to have interrupted it from time 
to time, as if it were necessary to draw upon 
some new and reserved force for the advancing 
stages of the progress. 

So far, then, as the question lies between a 
partial aud a universal evolution, the gain for 
Theism is very great on the hypothesis that 
the evolution is continuous and all-compre- 
hending. But this, it must be admitted, only 
partially meets the case. The advocates of 
the hypothesis of immediate and isolated crea- 
tion in certain cases may reply: The question 
is not merely between universal and partial 
evolution, but between universal evolution 
and partial systems of evolution,with the addi- 
tion of certaiu acts of immediate creation. 

Is there, then, any gain fur Theism in the 
hypothesis of immediate creation in the intro- 
duction of life or of man into the system of 
Nature? This is a question, also, be it remem- 
bered, between Theists, who differ only as to 
the bearing of two almost paraeliel hypotheses 
upon the subject of the existence and agency 
of God. 

It may be said, then, in the first place, what 
every Theist will be compelled to acknowledge, 
that in every step in a process of evolution— 
and that there are processes of evolution no 
Theist now will undertake to deny—there is 
involved the same crc@ ive power as could be 
involved in any act of immediate and isolated 
creation. The phenomenon has come to exist. 
The power which has caused its existence is 
the same, no matter whether it is exercised in 
one single act or distributed through a series 
of acts. A child is born into the world. It is 
the product of a process of evolution. Is it 
any the less a product of creative power? 
Would it be any more a creation if a pile of 
dust had, without any intervening process, 
been suddenly changed into form and sub- 
stance? Are we not all creatures of God? 
and would not the first man be as much a 
creature of God, supposing him to have been 
born of progenitors less than human, as we 
who are born, so far as our recent pedigree is 
concerned, of human ancestry? Would it 
make him any more a creature of God if from 
a lump of clay, without any apparent interven- 
tion, he had suddenly become a full-grown 
man? The same power must be admitted to 
be somewhere back of the act, whether it 
oceurs in a process of development or as the 
result of an immediate isolated exercise of 
power. j 

I do not urge at thie point the higher dignity 
and rationality (if I may use the word) of a 
process of evolution by which all phenomena 
are linked together in an orderly development. 
There is, however, I may be permitted to say, 








something exceedingly crude in the hypothesis 
of an interrupted process of development, as 
if God needed to display himself by arresting 
the orderly sequence of phenomena, and begin- 
ning, a8 it were, anew; or as if God were 
remedying defects which he had discovered in 
his method, and were starting once more with 
the benefit of acquired experience. I do not 
mean to imply that the advocates of immedi- 
ate and isolated acts of creation thus conceive 
of God; but they unconsciously render the 
creative agency of God liable to be so repre- 
sented. When pressed with the proposition, 
which no argument can possibly refute, that 
God is just as necessary to every step in a pro- 
cess of evolution as he is to any act of immedi- 
ate creation, they sometimes display an im- 
patience, perhaps not unnatural, to baving the 
existence and agency of God established by any 
other method, to the exelusion of the favorite 
one to which they have become accustomed. 
It almost seems at times as if they wanted to 
have Theism established in their own way or 
not at all. 

During the late war Mr. Seward was in the 
habit of telling a story which illustrated the 
unreasonableness of certain opponents of 
slavery, who did not wish to have it abolished 
unless it could be done in the way which they 
thought best. The story is not without its ap- 
plication to the present case. Two men who 
were intimate friends had the one a son 
and the other a daughter, and it had been a 
cherished purpose with the fathers that a 
matrimonial alliance should crown the friend- 
ship of the families. When intimating, how- 
ever, to the children that the whole matter of 
their settlement for life had been duly arranged 
there was ap unfortunate omission to state 
what the proposed arrangement was. The 
young people, having become attached to each 
other and supposing that the intentions of 
their fathers were inconsistent with their own 
inclinations, were clandestinely married. On 
learning this fact, one of the fathers rushed to 
his friend to offer his congratulations; but 
found him, to bis surprise, iu a towering indig- 
nation. ‘‘ Are you not satisfied, now that you 
have had your own way?’ “No,” said he, 
“I’m not satisfied merely to have my own way. 
I want to have my owv way in my own way.” 

The question as to which view of the agency 
of God in Nature is most in actordance with 
the representations of the Bible is, of course, a 
separate question. It may be well, however, 
to say a word as to the account which is given 
of the process of creation in the Book of Gen- 
esis. ‘Ihere is nothing in it which does not 
describe equally well an uninterrupted process 
of evolution, in which there are periods strong- 
ly marked by certain characteristics, such as 
the six periods called days, as a process of 
evolution broken in upon by a discontinuance 
and resumption. of an established order of 
phenomena. The word Bara, which is trans- 
lated ‘‘ create,’’ does not necessarily, perhaps 
not at all, involve the idea of immediate cre- 
ation. It means, for the most part, at least, to 
shape and to form. But, evenif it involved 
immediate creation, it would not answer the 
purpose of those who reject the hypothesis 
of continuous evolution. [It is used but three 
times in the first chapter of Genesis—once in 
connection with the heavens and the earth, 
once in connection with great whales, and 
once in connection with man. It is not used 
in connection with the first introduction of 
life upon the earth ; and in the case of man it 
does not mean an absolutely new creation, for 
it is declured that he was created out of the 
dust of the earth. The whole account is a 
marvelous ilJustration of what we find so con- 
stantly in Scripture—the description of nat- 
ural phenomena according to their appearance, 
a description which is always necessarily true 
and is always readily adjustable to any sciep_ 
tific discoveries which may »e made. How 
the author of the Book of Genesis could have 
described so accurately the appearance of nat- 
ural phenomena thousands of ages after they 
occurred and thousands of years before the 
character and order of the phenomena were 
discovered by scientific investigation it is for 
those who reject the idea of inspiration to 
decide. No apprehension could be more un- 
reasonable than that the authority of the Bible 
is in danger of being overthrown by any scien- 
entific hypotheses, De they true or false. 
They cannot be used successfully against the 
claims of the Scriptures as a divine revelation. 
There was a striking device among the Hugue- 
nots, I think, representing men with hammers, 
striking upon an anvil. Other men were 
standing by, with fresh hammers, to take the 
place of those that were broken. ‘ Pound 
away, you rebels,” was the motto. ‘ Your 
bammers break; the anvil of God’s Word 
stands.” . 

The point which we have thus far reached 
seems, then, to be this: that the hypothesis of an 
universal and all-comprehending process of 
evolution is a gain for theism, if it can be 
established. It brings the agency of God in 
Nature into harmony with all the higher on- 
ceptions to which the best philosophy has 








given rise. It removes the embarrassments 
which are sure to attend any effort to make an 
act of special and immediate creation cogniz- 
able by the mind, and it invests the whole re- 
lation of God to the phenomenal universe with 
new dignity and grandeur. It has been claimed 
by some of the disciples of positive science 
that the enlarged knowledge of Nature which 
each generation gains is gradually displacing 
the idea of any personal agency in the world 
of Nature. Let me tell you what it is really 
doing. It is displacing what I call untheistic 
conceptions of Nature, which substituted the 
agency of inferior supernatural powers in the 
place of the agency of God. Under its infiu- 
ence the “ fair humanities,” as Coleridge calls 
them, of the old religion have vanished. The 
supernatural beings in forests, in valleys, by 
the sides of streams, the fairies of mediwyal 
superstition, the great angels of the spheres of 
whom Kepler dreamed are known vo more. 
What has come in their place? Are we sur- 
rounded by a mere unideal phenomenal uni- 
verse, Which has grown out of no thought, no 
all-comprehending pian? No; a thousand 
times no. For, if there is this universal, all- 
comprehending law of evolution, then there is 
a stupendous plan of the universe, and the 
great power which sways the world touches 
Nature at every moment of time and at every 
point in space. The progress of science is 
banishing the false supernatural ; but only that 
“*God may to us be all in all.” 

It is something, then, to be hailed with joy if 
it shall be found that science has made this 
contribution to a more rational conception of 
the universe in which a nobler Theism is neces- 
sarily involved. We are not disposed to sit 
down quietly under the verdict that it is stil 
unproven. We rejoice to be moved forward 
by the impulse of a grand anticipation, and we 
yield ourselves to the enthusiasm which fore- 
casts this great vindication of the highest ra- 
tional relation of God to Nature and man. 

We are prepared, then, for a consideration in 
general of the grounds on which an accept- 
ance of evolution as an universal law is antict- 
pated. As we have already followed the prob- 
able history of phenomena on the hypothesis 
of universal evolution, we can now notice cer- 
tain facts which seem strongly to indicate the 
truth of this hypothesis. In the siderial sys- 
tem, for instance, as Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
pointed out, we have actually at the present 
time within our field of observation the vari- 
ous stages to which I have already referred in 
its development. The process of integration, 
of which 1 have spoken, would, of course, be 
more or less rapid according to the size of the 
spheres into which the original mass was 
broken. It is not unlikely that there are in- 
stances in which the whole cycle of changes has 
been passed through, and where the integra- 
tion has been followed by a dispersion and 
diffusion of matter, until it has returned to its 
original homogeueous condition. Such seems 
to have been the case with certain nebula 
where matter now exists in a gaseous form, 
constituting star-dust, or the material out of 
which stars are again to be made. Then there 
are other vast masses of matter where the 
process of integration seems to be far ad- 
vanced. The spheres have been drawn close 
ly together. Their proximity has given rise to 
anomalous systems, such as that of binary 
stars. The aggregation of the mass is indi- 
cated also by the vast solitudes in the heavens, 
from which it has retreated in upon itself. 
Spheres in the same system are in different 
stages Of their progress. Our globe, for in- 
stance, being so much smailer than Jupiter, is 
in a much more advanced state of integration. 
The moon, being so much smaller, the process 
of integration in it is already so much the more 
complete. We have, therefore, probably with- 
in our own view, accessible to the scrutiny of 
the telescope and spectroscope, all the various 
stages of sideral evolution. 

When we strive to follow the steps of the 
development from the inorganic to the or- 
ganic, we are to remember what Dr. McCosh 
has so ably pointed out, that the minuteness 
of the changes involved does not account for 
the introduction of any new principle. Unless 
life was by some power put into the series 
originally, from which it is at last evolved or is 
added to it when it first appears, we should 
bave no life in the seri¢s at all; but the point 
to be noticed here is that there are indications 
that when life first appeared on the earth there 
was no apparent break in the continuity of 
phenomena, but a simple movement by grada- 
tions, which could hardly be perceived, to the 
various phenomena of life. It makes the 
transition more comprehensible to remember 
that the matter constituting the living world 
is identical with that which forms the inor- 
ganic world. All the forces of the living 
world are probably identical with the forces 
of the inorganic world or are convertible into 
them. Organic nature is built up all the time 
out of inorganic nature, and returns into inor- 
ganic nature again. One who is familiar with 





crystalline formation, with its delicate shoots, 
branching out on either side from a central 
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axis, would not be conscious of any disturb- 
ance of an established order in the appearance 
of plants in the midst of what bad hitherto 
been inorganic nature. 

If we turn from this point to one that has 
Deen treated with very great clearness and 
ability by Mr. John Fiske, we shall find most 
striking corroborations of the hypothesis of 
universal evolution. The view which Mr. 
Fiske presents is that of the oneness of all life 
at its base. It starts, no matter on what lino 
of development it may be, from the same 
point. Taking, then, a point of origin, there 
is, according to Mr. Fiske, a divergence in 
diverse directions of vegetal and animal life, 
the more widely varying as they are further 
removed from the original point of divergence. 
Then take in connection with this Professor 
Asa Gray’s excecdingly interesting and val 
uable work on the “ Relations of Religion and 
Bcience,” where he shows that recent discov- 
erles have completely bridge over the chasm 
which was formerly supposed to exist between 
animal and vegetal life. If we take into ac- 
count also the wonderfully interesting work of 
Mr. Darwin on plants, in which the rudiments 
of purpose and volition in plant-life are clearly 
shown to exist, we shall be likely to be deeply 
impressed with the unityand generic connec- 
tion of all life. 


If we turn, then, to Mr. Darwin's marvel- 
ously complete and exhanstive consideration 
of the subject of the descent of man, it will be 
found to be avery strong argument, at least, 
for the hypothesis of universal evolution, or, at 
least, for the derivation of man from the ani- 
mal life by which he was preceded. To say 
nothing else, it scems impossible to account 
for traces in man of the lower animal devel- 
opment, If not on this supposition. When we 
find rudimentary organs in man which have 
their counterpart as useful and necessary or- 
gans in lower animals, it is diMcult to doubt 
the transmission by heredity of these abortive 
organs to man. But, more than than this, how 
marvelous is the revelation which is made to 
us in human embryology. The human child 
before birth passes through all the character- 
istic aspects of a lower animal life. It seems 
to bear the marks of its origin at every step of 
fis development until birth. There is no 
meaning in the presence of these aspects un- 
lese they are traces of an actual development 
which hasbeen passed through. And when we 
find that the same fact presents itself in lower 
animal life, where its significance is by com- 
won consent recognized, we hesitate, at least, 
to refuse to recognize its significance in the 
case of man. 


A remerkable confirmation of this view is to 
be found in the discovery by Prof. Marsh of 
the various stages by which the borse as he 
now exists bas been developed from an animal 
with five toes. This most significant discovery 
is now so well known and its bearlug so well 
understood that I need not dwell louger upon 
it. 

As it is no part of my purpose to construct 
an argument in behalf of the universality of 
the law of evolution, but only to point out 
some of the promivent indications that it will 
come to be recognized as a universal law, I do 
pot feel called upon to consider the difficul- 
ties and objections which are urged against it, 
though I feel coufident that, were there time 
80 to do, the conclusion already reached would 
be found to be only the more strongly estab- 
lished. 

There is a wonderful passage in Coleridge’s 
“Aids to Reflection,’ which can hardly be con- 
sidered as less than a prophecy of the discovery 
of this great law: 


Se 


‘Every rank of creatures, as it ascends in 
the ecale of creation, leaves death behind it 
or under ft. The metal, at its bight of 
belug, seems a mute prophecy of the com- 
ing vegetation, into a mimic semblance of 
which it crystallizes. The blossom and flower, 
the acme of vegetable life, divide into corre- 
spondent organs with reciprocal functions, and 
by instinctive motions and approximation 
seems impatient of that fixture by which it is 
differenced in kind from the flower-shaped 
Peyche that flutters with free wing above it. 
And wonderfully, in the insect realm, doth the 
trritability, the proper seat of instinct, while 

et the nascent sensibility is subordinated 

ereto—most wonderfully, I say, does the 
muscular life in the insect and the musco- 
arterial in the bird imitate and typically re- 
bearse the adaptive understauding—yes, and 
the moral affections and charities of man. 
Let us carry ourselves back, in om, the 
mysterious week, the teeming work-days of 
the Creator, as they rose in vision before the 
inspired historian of the generations of the 
beavens and of the earth, in the day that the 
Lord God made the earth and the heavens. 
And who hath watched their way with an un- 
derstanding heart could, as the vision evo v- 
ing still advanced toward him, contemplate the 
loyal and filial bee ; the home-building, wedded, 
apd divorceless swallow; and, above all, the 
manifoldly intelligent ant tribes, with their 
commonwealths and confeeracies, their war- 
riors and miners; the busband-folk, that fold 
‘p their tiny flocks on the honeyed leaf, and 
the in sisters, with the holy instincts of 
maternal love, detached and tn selfless — 
and not say to himself: Behold the shadow o 
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in semblances and seekings of that which is 
higher and better. All things strive to ascend, 
and ascend in their striving.” 

But now we are brought to a point where 
the purpose and direction of the argument are 
to be changed. The argument so far has been 
addressed for the most part to Theists, and has 
had for its object to reconcile them to certain 
supposed principles and facts in Nature, and 
to show that these principles and facts, if 
established, can only add to the firmness of 
that conclusion by which we hold fast to the 
being of a personal God. The considerations 
thus presented must avail with Theists, for 
they rest upon principles which all Theists 
admit. Now, however, we find ourselves con- 
fronted with the difficulties of those who have 
come to understand clearly the generic unity 
of the phenomenal universe, have embraced 
it all in one stupendous, all-comprehending 
law, but go no further, and fail to recognize 
the conscious intelligence and will on which 
all phenomena necessarily rest. When the 
Theist accepts the universal evolution, he sup- 
plies at once the thcistic basis in thought. 
But for those who see only the phenomena 
linked together in this process of universal 
development a new line of argument is neces- 
sary, by which the theistic basis of the evolu- 
tion may be established. 

We have a point to start from in the distinct 
affirmations of one who would undoubtedly 
dissent from the conclusions | shall draw as to 
the theistic basis of evolution. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer (for I refer to him) says: ‘‘ By the 
persistence of force we really mean the per- 
sistence of some power which transcends our 
knowledge and conception. The manifesta- 
tions, as occurring either in ourselves or out- 
side of us, do not persist; but that which 
persists is the unknown cause of these man- 
ifestations. In other words, asserting the 
persistence of force is but another mode of 
asserting an unconditioned reality, without 
beginning or end.”’ 

Here we find ourselves in the presence of 
that agnosticism which is supposed to be by 
many the final attitude which the human mind 
is to assume in regard to that Power which the 
Theist calls God. The whole realm iu which 
this Power resides, this theory claims, is neces- 
sarily the Unknowable. 

Now, I undertake to say that the universality 
of evolution, if it is established, is pre-em- 
inently calculated to overthrow the agnostic 
position. It is vain, indeed, even at the point 
where we already stand, to talk about the Un- 
knowable. When Mr. Spencer tells*us that 
the Unknowable is a Force which persists, 
as a Permanent Reality, without beginning and 
without end, and that the Phenomenal Uni- 
verse is only a manifestation of this Eternal 
Reality, he gives us some most important items 
of knowledge about that which he calls the 
Unknown. But, looking at the matterin the 
ligbt of evolution, what is clearer than that 
we must ascribe Unity tothat Power? It is 
everywhere the same. It must always be de- 
scribed by the same terms. It works through- 
out the universe by the same methods and 
accomplishes the same ends. It binds all 
phenomena into one stupendous system, which 
can be conceived of by the mind instructed by 
familiarity with processes of evolution only as 
a unit, ite various parts related to each other 
and to the whole by one vast operation and 
one universal idea. Onthe supposition of an 
all-embracing evolution, no phenomena can 
possibly escape this unifying process of the 
mind. The unity of the whole as contem- 
plated -by the mind is absolutely complete. 
We have, then, as a result of a strictly scien- 
tific process, the first great attribute of God: 
‘‘Thy God is One God.” 

There is another conclusion to which we are 
irresistibly led, &nd that is that the process 
over which this Power presides is the consum- 
mation of a vast design, and the outcome of a 
plan in which every phenomenon is so linked 

with all other phenomena that it must have 
been contemplated from the first. I know very 
well the ridicule with which the idea of de- 
sign in Nature is treated by the disciples of the 
Agnostic school; and oftentimes abundant 
occasion is given for this ridicule by those who 
undertake to interpret the designs which they 
suppose they bave discevered in the natural 
world. In the life of Heinrich Heine is an ac- 
count of his interview with a citizen of Goslar, 
who undertook to entertain him by remarks on 
the proofs of purpose in Nature. The trees, 
this individual said, were green because green 
was good for the eyes. To which Heine re. 
plied: ‘‘ No doubt,” and added “ that God had 
created cattle because meat-broth was a 
strengthening diet for man ; that he had made 
donkeys that they might serve for human com- 
parison ; and that he had created man that he 
might eat meat-broth and not be a donkey.” 
**8o long,”” Heine continues, “as this citizen 
was with me all Nature lost its magic. As soon 
as he was gone the trees began again to speak, 
the sunbeams to be tuneful, the meadow flow- 
ererts to dance, and the bine heaven to em- 





onus, umapity; the sun risipg from 
behind fu the kindling morning of creation! 


Thus all lower natures find their highest good 





brace the green earth. Yes, I knew better. 


God has created map to adore the splendor of 
of the world. In the Bible, the mempirs of 
God, it is expressly stated that he created man 
for his praise and glory.” 

But, while men may be sadly mistaken in 
their efforts to interpret the designs of the 
power in Nature which this school calle the 
Unknowable, the existence of design is estab- 
lished by a strictly scientific process. Prof. 
Bowen, Dr. Peabody, and the Bishop of Car- 
lisle have of late rendered very valuable serv- 
ice by the application of mathematics to the 
establishing of moral truth. It isan accepted 
principle in the “ Logie of Chance’? that, if a 
certain proportion out of a given number 
of phenomena contribute to a certain end, 
the probabilities, mathematically expressed, 
that the end was designed are so great that it 
would be unreasonable to doubt. Even sup- 
pose Nature to be a congeries of disjointed 
systems, each one traceable to an independent 
origin, still the evidence of design, by this 
method, would be overwhelming. But, if all 
phenemena, linked together as they are sup. 
posed to be, on the hypothesis of universal 
evolution, are found to contribute to an order- 
ly and advancing progress, then the probabil- 
ities in favor of design, as against the probabil- 
ity of a fortuitous concourse of phenomena 
contributing to a certain end, could be ex- 
pressed only by @ numerical statement, the 
figures of which could not be contained on the 
whole surface of the globe. 

The authors of the ‘‘ Rejected Addresses,”’ 
in their commemoration of the rebuilding of 
Drury Lane Theater, very cleverly satirized 
the doctrine of Lucretius that the world came 
to be by chance. Applying the principle of 
chance to building up this structure, they say: 
“ From floating elements fn chaos hurled, 

Self-formed of atoms, sprang the infant world. 

No great First Cause inspired the happy plot, 

But all was matter—and no matter what— 

Atoms attracted by some law occult, 

Settling in spheres—this globe was the result. 

Ising how casual bricks, in airy climb, 

Encountered casual cow-hair, casual lime; 

How rafters, borne through wondering clouds elate, 

Kissed, in their slope, blue, elemental slate, 

Clasped solid beams in chance-directed fury, 

And gave to birth our renovated Drury.” 

If, however, in spite of the stupendous un- 
reasonableness of such a position, even from a 
strictly scientific point of view, any one should 
cling to the monstrous absurdity that all 
things may have come to be as they are by 
chance, then there is, at least, an equal pessi- 
bility that chance may have given us a moral 
law, a supernetural system, miracles, redemp- 
tion, eternal life. If, then, this inscrutable 
power, a8 it is called, has the attribute of 
unity, and worke with design according to a 
plan excluding chance (all of which is scien- 
tifically established), there would seem to be 
little need of considering the question whether 
mind may not be a mere attribute of matter—a 
mere material development. For, to say noth- 
ingof the impossibility of proving that there 
is any such thing as we call matter, while it {s 
unquestionable that there is what we call mind, 
there ie no little reason for supposing that 
mind and what we call matter are inseparably 
united, to be conceived of under one idea. So 
that mind necessarily underlies the material 
universe. 

But one of the most significant facts in this 
whole controversy is yet to be considered. 
This agnostic position, so far as it is atheistic 
in ite tendency, is broken down by its own 
advocates. There is nothing more remarkable 
than this in the whole history of philosophy. 

The mento whom I shall refer are Prof. 
Huxley, Scébpenhauer, and Hartmann. We 
find these philosophers, who either assert our 
ignorance of God or deny his existence alto- 
gether, talking about forces and a universal 
force; and when they bave searched phen me- 
pa through and through, they admit that there 
is a mysterious force beneath which eludes 
their grasp Then Prof. Huxley gives us the 
basis of a belief in a personal God, when 
baffled in his investigation of the inner mys- 
teries of Nature. He says: ‘‘If I were com- 
pelled to choose, I do not know whether I 
should express the facts of Nature in terms of 
matter or termsof spirit.”” So that, after all, 
this whole system of materialism which, has so 
much disquieted some and been so enthusi- 
astically defended by others, may bave been 
dealing all the time with an immaterial and 
ideal universe, resting inand existing only in 
the Divine Mind. 

But this admission of the utter baselessness 
possibly of the whole materialistic system is 
not all. It leaves us the reasonableness of the 
supposition that there is a universal spirit, 
which either penetrates all Nature or is Nature 
itself. But now see how the other philosophers 
build up for us the argument in bebalf of s 

personal God. A personal God must have will. 
Well, but Schépenhauer says that all force is 
will. He goes further, and says that all matter 
is force, and that, therefore, matter is known to 
us only as will. There is, then, one all-pervad- 
ing wil; what seem to be causes in Nature are 





ouly the occasions for the manifestation of the 
universal will. Bat thén this tnfimite will is 
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not a personal God, fora personal God must 
have intelligence, as well as will. 
Then comes Hartmann, and says that there is 
not only a universal will, into which all phe- 
nomena are resolved ; but that it ts an intelli- 
gent, though unconscious will. This thinking 
and willing power lays out the plan of the 
universe, wills it to be such as ft is, ani! car- 
ries all things on to their accomplishment. 
This universal power is like a God in a trance. 
Here Hartmann leaves us. But see the admis- 
sions which bave been wrung from these deni- 
ers of a personal God. First, that everything, 
after all, may be spirit, thought, ideas, mind; 
then that there is, at any rate, a universal will ; 
and then, finally, that this universal will is 
infinitely intelligent and adapts all means to 
all ends. We need now simply to add con- 
sciousness, and we have a personal God. Add 
then love and goodness, and we have our 
Creator and Heavenly Father. 
Now, this infinite, intelligent will without 
consciousness [ call an imperfect and abnormal 
God. There is not enough of God in it to 
satisfy the necessities of reason; there is too 
much to render it possible to reconcile it with 
a denial of a personal God. {[s it not reason- 
able (for that is the line of inquiry we are now 
pursuing) that, if there is a God at all, it should 
be a normal God, with consciousness and 
affections, as well as {intelligence and will ? 
An infinite, intelligent will without con- 
eclousness I hold to be an impossible concep- 
tion. Having the Intelligent will, the con- 
sciousness must in all reason be granted; and 
then come in all the demands of the soul in 
the midst of the sins and sorrows of the world, 
which will find satisfaction nowhere but in the 
conviction of the existence of a personal God, 
with will, intelligence, and consciousness, 
infinitely wise and holy and good, in whom we 
live and move and have our being. 
There is a wonderfully profound suggestion 
made by Professor Bowen, that the theory of 
evolution is the philosophy of Hegel applied 
to the world of material phenomena. Hegel’s 
philosophy is a gigantic system, in which aly 
conceptions are necessarily evolved from 
thought. Itisthe higher ideal sphere of evo- 
lution. It gives us, its adherents claim, God, 
the incarnation, the verities of the Christian 
faith. Whether this be so or not, it can hardly 
be doubted that the new aspects in which the 
universe is presented by the priuciple of uti- 
vercal evolution will lead to a higher philoso- 
phy of God. If I dared to make any sugges- 
tion as to the drift of that philosophy, I should 
say it would be in the direction of the break- 
ing down of the distinction between Nature 
and Spirit, and the illustration of St. Paul’s 
wonderful declaration that God is all in all. 
This reconciliation of Pantheism with the per- 
sonality of God, on the one hand, and the inde- 
pendence in some sense of his creatures, on the 
other, ls the great problem for the Theism of 
the future. 1 should say that the theory ‘so 
emphatically condemned by the Vatican Coun- 
cll) of the evolution of the universe from the 
being of God furnished tbe best possible start. 
ing-point for future investigation. 

In the meantime, if we would hold fast to 


what is best in life, to the sources of noble en- 
thusiusms, of grand and majestic works of art, 
of the sublimest poetry, of heroism, of pure 
morals, of saintly life, God as manifested in 
Jesus Christ must be enthroned in the adoring 


homage and love of all hearts. 


* Mourn not for them that mourn 
For sin's meen orvew: —- pL eye yng 
God's band w nd again w e rp, 
He heals the broken heart. 
But weep for him whose eye 
Sees in the midnight skies a starry dome, 
ick sown with worlds that whirl ani hurry by, 
Yet give the heart no home ; 
Who marks through earth and space 
A strange, dumb Geet pass before a vacant shrine, 
And feels within bis inmost soul a place 
Unfilled by the divine.” 


In the indescribably glorious revelation which 
this stupendous evolution makes to us of God 
we cap say, with anew meaning and a deeper 
signiticance : 


** Thon, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the 
foundation of the earth, and the heavens are 
the works of thine hands. They shall perish, 
but thou remainest, and they all shall wax old 
as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt thou 
fold them up and they shall be changed ; but 
thou | art the same, and thy years shall not 
fail.’ 





Sanitary. 


OUR PERSONAL SANITARY SYS- 
TEMS. 


WE have reason to rejoice that public atten- 
tion is, of late years, so largely directed to 
questions relating to the disposal of sewage. 
This really means the removal of all those 
things which, if retained about us, would 
either lower the standard of health or endan- 
ger human life. The word offal has come to 
be not a very elegant word ; yet it is the good 
Anglo-Saxon expression for all that falls off 
or is to be removed as having 00 purpose for 
the direct welfare of man. It is merely a full 

of the law of external cleanliness. 
It claims that in and about all human sur- 
roundings nothing should be kept whut will 








have an unfavorable effect upon human life; 
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but we are suspicious that the close attention 
to the drain pipe, aad the sewer system, and the 
removal of and utilization of all débris sme- 
times leads to an oversight as to the inJdjvidual. 
We were recently invited to inspect an insti- 
tution. with 2Winmates. Elaborate apparatus 
furnished equable heot, and trap and sewers 
of nice construction sought to exclude all 
sewer-air; but there were no bathing 
arrangements for the paupers. The things 
around them seemed cleaniy; but they 
were unkempt and uncleansed. If coats, 
vests, and pantaloons could have spoken, 
they would have told a story of ‘“ wear 
and tear’? beyond conception. If all the 
various grades of otganic matter of which 
they had been the receptable could have been 
classified, it would have added new chapters 
to the ciassification of germs. 

Still more, if the hair and the skin conld 
have been subjected to the microscope. we 
opine there would have been a recor] which 
would have greatly impressed the need of a 
tanttary dispensation fur the individual. 

Going still deeper into flesh and substance, 
into organ and conduits, we find a wonderful 
arrangement of pipes and tubes in the human 
system. The crossings of water-mains and gas- 
mains and sewer-pipes are not worthy of come. 
parison. The system of waste and repair that 
is going on is unsurpassed by any outside 


record. 
The inner sewer system of humanity is 


enormous, If it were laid in continuous pipe, 
ft would rival many a large city. Infinite 
numbers of capillaries carry not only blood, 
but the juices of wasce and repair. The differ- 
euce between arterial and venous blood is but 
an illustration huw sets of vessels are busy de- 
liveriny that which is pure and life-giving, and 
removing that which if retained would be in- 
jurious to life. Organs like the lungs, the liver, 
the coats of the stomach and intestines, etc. 
are made up of myriads of such pipes and 
drains ; and they are in very different eonJi- 
tious In dilferent individuals. In some they 
are in excellent working order That which 
fs sustaining is furnished with all the facility 
with which pure water flows through its vari- 
ous pipes inte our houses; that which is used 
up or effete is borne away with al! the readi- 
ness with which ho:se-drains and sewers in 
good oder deliver their contents beyond the 
reach of harm. But too often it is far other- 
wise. Mistakes of diet, of habit, of live have 
clogged up too mauy of the avenues. It is not 
a blunder to speak of certain organs, as the 
luogs or liver, as being choked up. Misused 
organs come to be places of deposit and of 
retention, rather than of delivery and rid- 
dance. The splendid sewer system of many a 
person is out of order. The cvuutless pores 
of the skin are permitted to become stopped 
by the very oils intended to lubricate and 
soften. The safety-vaives too often become 
like evaporated traps. The secretions are 
more fouled than was intended in Nature. 
The pure water, which is as much a solvent 
and for flushing in the system as out of it, is 
replaced by alcohol or by fluids ina less valu- 
able state of adm'xture and cousistency thau 
is the pure fluid provided by Nature. 

There are people that nee: a course of disin- 
fection: not because they are soiled on the out- 
side or filthy iv their habits, but because cer- 
tain organs or pipes fail ta their work. The 
delivery of the excretion is not frequent 
enough or the separating organ does not do 
fits woik well. It fs a knuwn fact that thus 
there are some persons whose secretions seem 
to have become permanently perverted. A 
foul breath, for instance, has become a char- 
acteristic. There is need of thought over the 
care and flush and keeping of all of our own 
sewer systems. Disinfection and the use of 
disiufectants comes fairly up for consideration 
as an indication for bodies that are out of 
order. R:gi.t food and right exercise, such a; 
sends a glow to the surface, will help to open 
many a pent-up pore and to start into hea!tl.fer 
action vital organs half useless by reazon of 
occluded tubes. The anatomist finds many a 
lung or liver with a suspended portion, while 
the rest is called upon to do double duty. 
Within ourse!ves we are in charze of sanitary 
systems well devised and weil laid out. We 
cannot send the pipe-luyers and the plumbers 
among them ; but must trust their repair to 
the physician and ourselves. We once knew 
a mau who before breakfast drank a pint 
of water, as he eaid, to wash out his 
stomach. We think a summer at the sprin:s 
g® sometimes beneficial, because the body in 
side is thus subjected to such: drauchts as clear 
up and clean out the old watercourses and 
restore the whole tube system to its vitalities. 
Treat the body as if it werea complicated 
structure of ducts, which can only be kept in 
repair by being kept in their legitimate use 
While attending to the without, remember that 
not only in a heart sense, but in a body sense, 
that which is within defileth the man and that 
a perfect system of supply and removal is as 
important for the individual as for his sur- 
roundings. 


Fine Arts, 


PICTURES AT GOUPIL'S. 





Fortuxr’s ‘Fantasia Arabe”’ is set forth with 
great honor, surrounded with velvet and pro- 
tected with glass. [t is reasonable to expect 
from Fortuny something interesting, powerful, 
even in certain directions great; but in vain 
we look at this canvas, hoping to find there 
any of these things. A green hill against a 
blue sky, a sandy desert foreground, white- 
robed Aralsin groups, subdued till they appear 
like pillars of salt or chalky rocks of irregu- 
lar shape—all this forms a background for a 
whirling crowd of mounted Arabs, whether a 
tournament or fight we cannot tell. 

This conception is admirable. There is no 
reason why these words should not describe a 
most poetic and effective picture, and yet this is 
not the case. The very small Arab horses ap- 
pear too diminutive for the men, who, in their 
loose and flying’ robes, seem larger than life, 
They carry long sticks and sometimes carbines 
in their hands. The action of each figure 
and of each horse is full of spirit; but the 
picture, as a whole, makes no impression upon 
us, and the tonch has that wooliness that is 
often Fortuny’s fault when he uses oil colors 
as his medium. 

We tind two charming little landscapes by 
Corot, of his familiar gray-greens and luminous 
gravs. One has two little figures introduced very 
judiciously. These are not the best Cordts we 
know; but, after the murkytone of the For- 
tuny, to look at them is like bathing in the 
morning. 

A large picture by Diaz—or, rather, a picture 
large for Diaz (too large for him)—is a landscape 
with a boy and dogs. It is, of course, likea 
bunch of flowers for color. but not with great 
sub'lety. It has none of the perfection of that 
little pool in the woods, withits nude white 
bymp , like a lily by the water, that we men- 
tioned some weeks ago, in writing of the Loan 
Collection at the Art Museum. That is the 
best Diaz we ever saw, and carries to its highest 
point the sweetness of tone, thaf less success- 
fuily treated, becomes closing and fatiguing. 
Of this sugary quality there is no fuller ex- 
amp'e than Bouguereau, and here we find a 
characteristic p'cture of his, of four figures—a 
mother and three children. She holds one in 
her lap and the others are on either side. 

Bouguereau is acadewic, without severity. 
His compositions are studied and artificial. 
One never feels that he conceived the action 
of his picture spontaneously, because such 
lines best conveyed bis emotion; but that, havy- 
ing decided to paint a mother, who in this case 
solicits alms of the passers, he poses the handa 
in what seems to him a graceful attitude, not 
an expressive one. and then artificially eup- 
por:s their composition by bringing the hands 
of the children iv complementary attitudes. 
He carries o1t his artificiality by the gray and 
pink pulpiness of his flesh—giving his beg- 
gars delicate feet, that never tramped over 
dacty pavements, wandering homeless. 

To lift us entirely away from realism and 
give us the true advantage and the academic 
style, the painter should be more classic and 
more powerful than Bouguereau. His figures 
should be typical and universal. If he departs 
from the force and passion of Nature, he 
should give us the force and beauty of the 
ideal. We do not meet women like the 
Venus de Milo in every street or in every 
home and yet the Venus de Milo is the 
essence of all that is feminine, and we are 
deeply moved at beholding her. Michael An- 
gelo’s coloszeal creations differ from Nature, 
the more closely to express her ; and the poetic 
eclevation of the lesser and more tender artist, 

Poussin, richly rewards us for the abstraction 
of his conceptions; but somethiog of this 

kind we must demand before we can pardon a 
departure from Nature. Bouguereau steals our 

daily bread and stops our months with sugar- 

plums. 

What enormous contrast to this we find is 
Millet. Here in the corner isa little picture 
of the pleasant life which was the world to 
him. A sunny day and a cottage door, at 
whose threshold, in the sunlight, a white- 
bearded beggar stands. The good-wife within, 
a tender, motherly soul, givesa large slice of 
bread she has cut from the brown loaf she 
holds to her little girl, who, with pitying eyes 
fixed on the beggar, a'ready moves forward to 
give the bread. 

Millet’s realism lies in bis subjects in the 
simple humanity which is the mainspring 
of his art. Diaz does not bathe his pic- 
tures in more flower-like color than Mil- 
let, in his most warm and colored manner, to 
which this little picture belongs ; but one feels, 
with Millet, that the sympathy with his subject 
is his inspiration, that his method, however 

' beautiful and perfect, is used only as a means— 
that he takes no epecial delight init. In fact, 
the limitation of Millet, great as he is, seems 
to lie a great deal in an incapacity for delight 





in anything. His peasants are not beautiful 
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men ani women. They are immensely human, 
but always humanity suffering. Millet {s al- 
ways feeling (consciously or not) the terrible 
earnestness of life, its labor and its passion, 
its sorrow and striving, and from this he paints 
solemn sermons, thatseem like the grave lan- 
guage of the Bible, or of the graver parts; 
for the lilies of the field, that neither toil nor 
spin, but are arrayed more finely thas Solomon 
in his glory, have no part in his art. Even the 
sunlight of the summer-day is sad, 

The realism. of surfaces and structure, the 
cold, clear, unsentimental sense of wintry day- 
light, of a clear, sharp statement of plain facts, 
not without a healthy interest, is show us by 
Wenville in three army pictures, The tech- 
nique is faultless; the drawing of the figures, es- 
pectally an officer, who stands turning over fn 
his hands a sealed order, is truly masterly, ab- 
solutely natural and easy, and perfect in de- 
tail. Every man seems a portrait. There is 
a manly simplicity about this work, and, ap- 
pealing only to the practical and analytic side 
of our nature, it seems perhaps an inevitable 
expression of the practical nineteenth century, 


Alusic, 


Tue Symphony Society gave its fourth pub- 
lie rehearsal and eucceeding concert this season 
on the 8d and 5th of this month, respectively, 
with the following program: 











Spentilng Tin 6 te Dissscccsccccosccce cvcscesd Schumann, 
Concerto for ViOlIN.........sceeeeeeee eee Mendelssohn, 
Overture to “ Leonore,” No. 3...........000++ Beethoven, 


Nocturne (transcribed for violin by Sarasate).Chopin., 
**March of the Three Kings " (from “ Christus"). Lis. t 
Soloist, Mauricio Dengremont. 

The audience at the delightful afternoon re- 
hearsal was large and respon:fve (these re- 
hearsals, by the way, for artistic finish and 
effect, must certainly be counted as afternoon 
concerts),and a large proportion of it swelled the 
crowd in Steinway Hall on the evening repeti- 
tion of the program. The performance of the 
favorite Schumann symphony, though hardly 
as poetic and carefully shaded as it might have 
been, was, at least, spirited and highly express- 
ive, and no intelligent auditor who heard it could 
fail to be impressed with that ever-faithful 
effort that Dr. Damrosch makes toward grasp- 
ing the truest Sitent of the composer in the 
composer’s work, and his happy faculty of get- 
ting at it and bringing it out on bis orchestra. 
The charming trio in the scherzo and the 
whole finale went especially well. There has 
also been no broader aud nobler presentation 
of the Beethoven overture in a long time than 
at this concert, although in the performance 
of Beethoven we consider the Symphony 8o- 
ciety always distinctively excellent. A great 
demonstration of applause and interest yree ed 
the young Dengremont, when this remarkable 
lad had ended his performance of both the 
concerto and the Sarasate arrangement of 
Chopin. Nothing ,has, in fagt, displayed the 
wonderful skill and precocious intelligence of 
this young violinist in his art as did bis ap- 
pearance on thie occasion, and the andience 
would hardly relapse into quiescence after the 
seventh very stormy recall. A majestic ren- 
dering of the Liszt march (which bas not been 
heard here for some little time) concluded the 
good work of the evening, the alternately 
syncopated and free, rich themes of the com 
position being unfolded by the orchestra with 
much dignity and beauty. The fifth rehearsal 
of the Society occurs on the afternoon of 
March 84, ite accompanying evening concert 

taking place on the 5th. 


....The seventh ecncert tn Mr. Saalfield’s 
popular series, on the 7th, drew a large number 
to that just now Mecca of musical fulk—Stetn- 
way Hall. The announced reappearance of 
Mme. Anna Bishop had evidently attracted 
much attention, and the gray heads dotting the 
audience were suggestive of how much pleas- 
ure this once popular and much-admired singer 
had afforded. ‘* Reappearances"’ of this char- 
acter are seldom expedient or agreeable; but 
Mame. Bishop’s deserves noting as a somewhat 
pleasant exception. Her voice, in some suit- 
ably chosen ballads, proved to have retained 
many pleasant notes, while her execution af- 
forded a salutary lesson to all hasty song 
students of what a perfect method and the 
old-fash‘oned hard study will do to preserve to 
a singer the power of pleasing her audience. 
As to the balance of the concert, Mr. Remmertz 
was hardly io a8 good voice as usual, and the 
rest of the artists who appeared were danger- 
ously near mediocrity. The next concert of 
the series will take place Feb. 19th. 


.-«eThe Oratorio Society give their next 
rehearsal and concert on the 25th and 26th. 
The May Festival Committee are issuing 
an excellent little bulletin, containing infor- 
mation of the progress of this mighty event. 
Ponchielli’s “Il Figliccol Prodigo,”’ so 
long expected, has been produced with great 
success. Mme. Marie Krebs Las been play- 
ing iu London. Our next iseue will con- 
tain due notice of the Philbarmore Society's 
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performances this week. We are pleased 
to call attention to Mr. John Lavine’s sixth an- 
nual concert at Steinway Hall, on Feb. 28th. 
This o fon is of fal interest, through 
the d‘but of a new young soprano, Miss Louise 
D. Reynolds, a ae 4 of the celebrated Lam- 
perti. We trust that all recipients of Mr. 
Lavine’s unvarying courtesy will assist in mak- 
ing the affair a success. 








....An event of much musical interest is 
Mr. Franz Rummel’s series of four piano 
recitals at Steinway Hal! on the afternoons of 
the 17th and 24th of this month and of March 
5th and 10th. A second series, which we will 
be glad to particularize later, is set down for 
Avril. These entertainments, by so accom- 
plished and brilliant an artist, have been 
awaited with much interest and will, doubtless, 
be largely attended. The subscription and 
other seats are now on sale. 


.---As previously adveriised, Mr. Georg 
Henschel gave the last of his present series of 
vocal recitals (which word by the same seems 
much in use just at present) on the 10th. The 
compositions given on this afternoon were 
chiefly by Mr. Henschel himself, in interpret- 
ing which Mies Bailey and others rendered 
pleasant assistance. It is unnecessary for us 
to detail the artistic excellence of the perform- 
ance. 


....-Lack of space alone prevents our fuller 
notice of the first of Mr. Rafael Joseffy’s piano 
concerts, on fhe 9th. The numbers on the pro- 
gram were all played with the pianist’s usual 
taste, ease of technique, and careful {nterpre- 
tation—especially the Handel selection and the 
Beethoven opus 57. The second of these three 
evenings takes place, it will be remembered, 
at 2:30 on Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 16th. 
ated 





Biblical Research. 


Dr. Louis Lartet has made a very inter 
esting discovery near Tyre. Last June he vie- 
ited the little village of Hanaweh, about 
two hours and a half eastwerd of Tyre and 
close to the great sarcophagus known as 
**Alram’s Tomb.”” On the north, opposite the 
village of Hanaweh, is another hillock, similar 
to that on which Hanaweh stands and cov- 
ered with the remains of a Phenician fortress. 
At the base of it the Wady el-Akkab, deeply 
cut in the cretaceous limestone, winds round 
toward the northeast. On the left or north- 
ern wall of the Wady, in the direction of the 
villages of Kureibeh and Kana and about 8°0 
feet above the level of the sca, {s an escarp- 
ment of the rock, which extends for a consid- 
erable distance. Here Dr. Lartet found 
numerous figures carved in bas-relief, from 
two anda half feet to three feet three inches 
in hight. They are extremely archaic in char- 
acter, the heads being for the most part in pro- 
file, though the eyes are represented as if on 
the full face. They are dressed in tunies, 
which are crossed on the left side. A few 
yards from the sculptures Dr. Lartet further 
found enormous blocks of hard breccia, about 
20 feet broad, 16 feet thick, and 10 feet above 
the surface of the soil. The breccia consists 
of myriads of worked flints, mixed with frag- 
ments of teeth and bones. The flints resemble 
those found {n the caves at the mouth of the 
Nahr el-Kelb, near Beirfit. As the blocks of 
breccia are at the foot of a wall of rock which 
has been worked by the pick and onthe face 
of a precipitous cliff more than 200 feet bigh, 
Dr. Lartet belleves that they once formed part 
of a cavern, the walls and roof of which have 
been hacked away by the ‘* Proto-Phenicians,” 
to whom the scu!ptures belong. The* breccia, 
beine too hard for their tools, was left as we 
now find it. The antiquity to which these 
remains of early man go back must be very 
great. 

..«- The important fact is mentioned by Mr. 
George Dennts that he has discovered on the 
earliest rock-hewn monument of Asia Minor 
the prehistoric statue of Cybele, or Niobe, 
sculptured on the cliffs of Mount Sipylus, near 
Magnesia, and mentioned by Homer, a car- 
touche cut in therock at the right of the head, 
with kieroglyphs that have not yet been copied. 
They are in low relief, distinguishable with 
difficulty and not easily accessible. It is prob- 
able that they are not Egyptian, but Hittite, 
and are relics of that very early and most nys- 
terious race of the earliest civilized conquerors 
of Asia Minor, who came from Syria and who 
are mentioned in Genesis and in the Egyptian 
monuments, and whose chief capitals were 
Carchemish and thenorthern Kadesh. The 
accident to f. Savce mav prevent the im- 
mediate copying of the inscription. 


..eeNobody thought it worth while to 
telegraph the news that two pyramids have 
been opened in the neighborhood of Sakkarah, 
to the north of Memphis, which were erected 

two kings of the sixth dynasty, and are 
- ptrmen ancient. Thousands of inscrip- 
tions cover the rooms and passages of the 
monuments, and thus make the discovery of 
the highest importance for the study of the 
Eeyptian language and history. : 





Fersonalities. 


B1enorn Gavazzi, referring to his lectures, 
recently, observed that he had not spoken 
from ‘MS. since 1848. ‘‘I must,” hes said, 
“adapt what I say to my audience. If Iam 
lecturing to an audience of quiet, sedate peo- 
ple, I talk in a sober, sedate manner; but if 
the people are young, and like spirit and fun, 
why, { talk in a lively mammer. That’s the 
best way. Besides, if I had but one speech, 
and some one should hear it the second time, 
he would say: ‘He {s not very smart. He has 
but one lecture for all.’”’ 


...-Thomas Carlyle in the last days of his 
life is said to bave been very awkward and 
wogainly. His stooped and thickset frame 
was attired in rough, ill-fitting, and almost 
shabby clothes. His face was rugged and som- 
ber, set in a bush of gray-white hair and beard. 
Beneath the heavy brows,within deep hoHows, 
lined and worn, shone dull the bluish-gray 
eyes. His nose was a handsome Scotch nose, 
straight, fine, and bold. 


...-General Skobeleff’s victory over the 
Tekke Turcomans recently was celebrated in 
the Palace of St. Petersburg by a thanksgiving 
service. The Emperor wore the uniform o 
the engineers, in honor of the exploits of thi 
arm of the service before the Tekke’s strong- 
hold, as well as the sash of St. Andrew, the 
star of St. George, and the order Pour le 
Mérite. 


.-».The Prince of Wales,in attending the 
recent marriage of Mr. Leopold Rothschild, 
gave creat satisfaction tothe Jews, as affording 
an example in marked contrast to that of the 
Orown Prince of Germany. Since 1809, when 
three royal dukes were present at a synagogue 
service, no member of the royal family of En- 
gland has witnessed one. 


....Mr. Richard a Proctor, says the London 
Truth, has devoted his energies to the solu- 
tion of the ‘Fifteen Puzzle.” He has pub- 
lished several articles on the subject, and is 
said to have calculated the number of possible 
positions as 20,922,789,888, 


....Prince Jacques d’Orleans, infant son of 
the Comte de Paris, who died a short time since, 
at the Chateau d’Eu, was buried on the 28th of 
January, at the chapel at Dreux, near Paris, in 
the crypt in which so many members of the 
family lie interred. 


--..-M. Caro is now the most popular lec- 
turer at the Sorbonne. In theory ladies are 
excluded from that edifice; but in fact many 
attend his lectures on philosophy, and others 
uniting literary attraction with scientific depth. 


.-.»M. Henrt Escoffer, who was recently ad- 
mitted to the French Société des Geus de 
Lettres, is the chief editor of the Petit Journal, 
to whose editorial staff he has belonged since 
ita foundation, more than twenty years ago. 


... Tooini (signifyine literature) isthe name 
of the eldest daughter of Yoshida Kiyouart, 
the Japanese minister at Washington. A son 
of the mininister is called Hi To Ka, meaning a 
clear wind. 


.... The Right Hon. William Edward Forster, 
M. P., who has figured conspicuously in En- 
glish politics for many years, is described as 
having the heart of a woman and the courage 
of a lion. 


....The Empress Eugenie will, it {is an- 
nounced, soon publish a history of the life and 
death of the Prince Imperial. A former min- 
ister of the Empire has assisted her in its com- 
pilation. 


.... King Kalakaua, of the Sandwich Islande’ 
is in poor health, and after his trip through 
Asia aud Europe he will return to America, 
and visit Saratoga for a while. 


....-Miss Willard is in Washington, arranging 
for the presentation of the Mrs. Hayes testi- 
monial portrait. While there, she is the guest 
of Senator H. W. Blair. 


....Senator Blaine’s friends in Cincinnati 
recently forwarded him by express a handsome 
water-color portrait of himself, painted by the 
artist, Grafton. 


would like to resign the missionto England, 
and return to his professorship at Harvard 
College. 


..+-Professor Franklin Carter, of Yale, late 
of WilHams, bas been elected president of the 
latter institution, vicé President Chadbourne, 
vesigned. a 

....Professor Darwin, though past seventy 
and confined to his bed, continues to prosecute 
his researches. He is said to be an inveterate 
reader. 


--.-Lady Florence Dixte, the Patagonian 
traveler, is the war correspondent of the Lon- 
don Morning Fost in Transvaal. 








* 
Science. 

It is well to remember that all is not science 
that appears in scientific journals or in the 
“ Proceedings " of scientific academies, though 
true science often suffers at the hands of those 
who are unable to see the difference between 
a fact and a mere guess at one. It is not long 
since that one of our journals published, 
among the proceedings of a society, that galls’ 
were not the product of insect action ; but that 
the plant first produced the gall, as it would 
an apple, and that the insect, finding the gall, 
as it would an apple, deposited ite egg therein. 
It is, indeed, remarkable that each kind of 
plant produces its own species of gall, and 
there is reason to beWeve that there is some 
reciprocative action of the plant in determin- 
ing the form of the gall; and yet it is too well 
known to adm of a doubt that if there were 
no insects to puncture the bark and infuse its 
peculiar liquid into the wound there would 
be no galls on plants. In like manner, a note 
appears im the ‘‘ Proceedings’’ of the French 
Academie des Sciences of Oct. 4th, by M. 
Heckel, in which he advances the view that 
double flowers are the result of long eelf- 
fertilization. He seems to have some ground 
for it. He took the common field bindweed, 
and carefully used its own pollen on it for 
three successive generations; but for what 
object fs not stated. He raised a plant which 
produced double flowers on the third gener- 
ation, and he believes it was self-fertilization 
that brought this about. But, when we look 
into Nature, we find just as many double 
flowers in cases where the plants are dependent 
on cross-fertilization as elsewhere. It is good, 
however, to. let every opinion have free ex- 
pression and publication, so that the reader 
learns to distinguish between a fact and a 
mere opinion. 





....8ome very useful facts in relation to the 
fertilization of the flowers of the common chest- 
nut have been published by Dr. Schneck in 
The Botanical Gazette. There are two crops 
of flowers on the chestnut tree. The first 
crop—the one which gives the snowy white- 
ness to the chestnut woods in early summer 
time—falls before the second crop opens. 
The first crop is wholly of male flowers 
The female flowers, which produce the 
chestnut-burs and finally chestnuts, come 
after the first flowers have fallen, and 
they have male flowers above them, 
opening at about the same time. It has 
been supposed that these attendant second-crop 
male flowers fertilize the females, but it ap- 
pears not by Dr. Schneck’s observations. There 
are individual trees, each a few miles apart 
from the others, that produce burs but no 
fruit in them. Once inawhile a few perfect 
nuts are produced. These facts go to show 
that the later male flowers are of little use to 
the plant, and we are still left in as much 
wonder as to the wherefore of their existence 
as we were when we wondered why all the 
early males fell before the females had grown. 


....The observatory founded at Nice by the 
banker, Bischoffsheim, of Paris, is to be a 
magnificent affair, costing in all some $400,- 
000. It isesituated some two or three miles 
northeast of the city, at an elevation of 1,200 
feet above thesea. More than 250 workmen 
are said (by Nature) to be at present busy on 
the buildings. There will be two equatorials 
and several accessory tnstruments. The great 
equatorial will rank among the largest in ex- 
istence, as it is to be 76 centimeters (29.92 
inches) in diameter and 18 meters (59 feet) in 
focal length. The dome to contain it is to be 
72 feet in diameter. The only rivals will be 
the 30-inch telescope of Pulkowa and the 36- 
inch of the Lick Observatory. The glass is to 
be made by the brothers Henry, of Paris. 
None of these enormous lenses, however, are 
yet constructed. The only actually existing 
lenses exceeding 20 inchesin diameter are the 
26-inch Washington and McCormick objectives 
and the 23-inch object-glass just completed 
for the Princeton telescope, all three by Clark; 
and the 24-inch Newhall telescope, by Cooke. 
The 27-inch telescope for Vienna, making by 
Grubb, was to have been ready some months 
ago ; but we hear nothing of it lately. 


...-Botanical societies have become quite 
common in our times and land. New England 
has many, composed of those who do not claim 
acientifie eminence or ability, but are earnest 
and happy learners. Waltham has one, presid- 
ed over by Mrs. Sarah E. [Smith] French, who 
has for years been a teacher distinguished for 
her ability to recognize and name all the plants 
in that vicinity, especially the ferns and grass- 
es. Nantucket has had a botanical society for 
several years, with Mrs. Katherine Starbuck as 
president, who is enthusiastic in exploring the 
istand to find and declare its flora. Herenthu- 
siasm was rewarded with the discovery by her 
daughter of the Zrica cineria, which Prof. 
Gray declares is found nowhere else in Ameri- 
ca. The real h heather on Nantucket, 
and not elsewhere in the United States, at least, 
gives that botanical society no little happiness 
and some éelat. 
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Bebiles, 


An exquisite young lady calls an ox a 
‘male cow.” 


.---Is your wife a Democrat or a Republic- 
an?’’ asked one citizen of another. ‘‘She’s 
neither. She’s a Home Ruler.” 


...-The butchers of Brooklyn have just 
started, for sociability, “‘ The Leg of Mutton 
Clab.”” A leg of mutton, well handled, ought 
to make a very good club. 


+--+The man or woman who has never loved, 
hugged, kissed, played with, listened to, told 
stories to, or thoroughly spanked a child has 
missed the cardinal joys of life. 


....When you hear a man say that snow- 
balling is a healthy amusemem, and the boys 
ought to be allowed to enjoy it, don’t think 
him a generous soul. Set that man down 
as a glazier. 


....Pupil: “ What isa hero, Mr. Birchem?”’ 
Teacher (Mr. Birchem): *‘ A hero is a man who 
conquers himself.’”’ Pupil: ‘Ah! I see. A 
man who can sit down on a tack and only feel 
sad about it.” 


...-An Irish soldier called out to his com- 
panion: “Hello! Pat, I have taken a prison- 


er.” “Bring him along, then; bring him 
along!” ‘‘He won’t come.’’ ‘Then come 
yourself.” ‘‘ He won’t let me.” 


..--Do you follow a sedentary occupation ?”’ 
asked the judge, jocosely, of a vagrant. 
“Well, I should relax my features!’’ was the 
response. ‘‘ All the money I have had In ten 
years [ got from sitting on juries.” 


....-The idea of the biggest head knowing 
the most is all nonsense. The mastodon had 
the biggest head of his time; yet he didn’t 
know enough to go into the Ark out of the rain 
and be saved. The mosquito, with scarcely 
any head at all, was wiser. 


....A little girl of twelve, the daughter of a 
Hoboken clergyman, was asked: “‘ Sadic, does 
your father ever preach the same sermon 
twice?” After thinking a moment, Sadie re- 
plied: ‘* Yes, I think he does; but I think he 
hollers in differept places.” 


..."* We generally have fine weather,’’ she 
said, ‘‘except when the sun crosses the Pen- 
obscot.’”’ ‘‘Why, my dear,’’ he said, “you 
don’t mean the Penobscot?” “Ob! dear, 
no,”’ she exclaimed. ‘“‘Of course, I don’t 
mean that. I mean the Passamaquoddy.” 


....- Teacher: “‘Now, Mary, my dear, sup- 
pose I were to shoot at a tree with five birds 
on it, and kfll three, how many would be left ?”” 
Mary: “Three, ma’am.” Teacher: “No; two 
would be left.”” Mary: “ No, there wouldn't, 
though. The three shot would be left and the 
other two would be flied away.”’ 


....“ Johnny, you don’t know how prond I 
was to have you at the head of your class; 
and now you have fallen back ever so far.” 
“You are to blame for it, Ma.’”’ “How so, 
Johnny?” “The Bible says ‘pride goes be- 
fore a fall.’ Your pride went before my fall. 
Besides, it is some other boy’s motber’s turn 
to feel stuck up.” 


....A New England pastor called upon one 
of his deacons, with whom he was at variance, 
and, with an air of gréat solemnity, sald: 
“ Brother, it ie a shame that this quarrel of 
ours should bring scandal upon the eburch. I 
have prayed earnestly for guidance in the mat- 
ter ; and have come to theconclusion that you 
must give in, for I cannot.”’ 


...“* Judge,” said a Western lawyer, ‘isn’t 
e-q-u-i the way to spell equinomical?” “ r 
think so,’’ said the judge ; “ but I’ll look it up 
in Webster’s Dictionary.’”” He fumbled over 
the pages for five minufes, and then said, in 
heat : ‘“‘ Well, I’ve been a Webster man and 
voted for him for President ; but any man that 
will write a dictionary and leave out such a 
common word as ‘ equinomical’ ean’t have my 
vote any more.” 


..Oeh, Katie’s a rogue, it’s thrue, 
But her eyes, like the sky, are so blue, 
An’ her dimples so swate, 
An’ her ankles so nate, 
She dazed, an’ she bothered me, too, 


Till one mornin’ we wint for a ride, 
Whin, demure as a bride, by my side, 
The darlint she sat, 
Wid the wickedest hat 
’Neath purty girl’s chin iver tied. 


An’ I said: “If I dared to do so, 
T’d let go uv the baste, an’ I’d throw 
Both arms round your waist, 
An’ be stalin’ a taste 
Uv them lips that are coaxin’ me so.”” 
Then she blushed a more illigant red, 
As she said, widout raisin’ her head, 
An’ her eyes lookin’ down, 
"Neath her lashes #0 brown : 
“ Would ye lise me to drive, Misther Ted?” 
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Ministerial Register 


BAPTIST. 


BEACH, H. H., Sheboygan Falls, Wis., resigns. 
DAVIS, B. T., Whitney’s Point, N. Y., resigns. 
a ee Hewry Aa.ison, ord. at Salem, 


HASTINGS, 8. G., Suffield, Conn., called to 
Belchertown, Mass. 


HENRY, W. T., Elmira, N. Y., called to First 
eb., West Philadelphia, Penn. 

LANING, M., Cherryville, N. J., resigns. 

MITCHELMORE, C. H., Hinsdale, N. Y., 
resigns. 

MOORE, R.R., Abbott’s Creek, N. C., resigne- 

NASH, H. C., Clear Lake, Iowa, resigns. 

RORY, L. L., Schuyler’s Lake, N. Y., resigns. 

SANDERS, J. E., Logan, Iowa, resigns. 

SIMONS, Ws. M., Jesup, called to New Hart- 
ford, Iowa. 

SMITH, J. T., ord at Oak Ridge, Tex. 

TILTON, A. N., Campton, N. H., resigns. 

TREWARTAA, R., Winthrop, Iowa, resigns. 

WATSON, A. A.. Cassville, accepts call to 
Hartford, N. Y. 

WESTRUP, J. O., missionary in Mexico, at- 
tacked and killed by Indians. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
Abe. C. J., accepts call to Independence, 
an. 


ADAMS, Tuomas, D.D., died recently at Wins- 
low, Me., aged 90. 

BATT, W. J., Steneham, Mass., called to 
Claremont, N. H. 

BLAKESLEE, A. D., Brownhelm, O., resigns. 

CLIZBE, Jay, Newark Valley, N. Y., resigns. 

COLE, Arsert, died recently at Cornish, Me., 
aged 62. 

DIMAN, J. Lewrs, D.D., died in Providence, 
R. L., Feb. 3d, aged 49. 

DUNNING, A. E., Boston, Mass., dismissed. 

FISHER, E. W., accepts call to Eldred, N. Y. 

HARLOW, L., Claremont and West Hawley, 
Mass., resigns. 

on, >. H., inst. in Spring-st. ch., Milwaukee, 

s. 


ISHAM, J. H., Cheshire, Conn., resigns. 

JAMES, W. A., Marshall, Mich., resicns. 

LADD, H. M., Walton, N. Y., goes to Africa, 
under the A. M. A. 

MAILE, J. L., Portland, secepts call to Gales- 
burg, Mich. 

MERRILL, C. W., Waseca, Minn., enters upon 
home mission work in Dakota Territory. 

MERRILL, T. A., Wayland, Mass., accepts 
caH to Salisbury, Vt. ~ 

MIRICK, E. A., Parsons. Kan., invited to sup- 
ply at Ashville, N. Y., and Sugar Grove 
and Farmington, Pa. 

MOORE, A. W.., inst. at Farmington, Me. 

NORTON, T. 8., Prescott, Mass., resigns. 

SARGENT, C. 8., Brewer Village, Me., resigns. 

TAYLOR, E., D.D., Binghamton, N. Y., in- 
vited to supply at Owego, N. Y., one year. 

TOMBLEN, C. L., South Royalston, Mass., 
accepts call to Simsbury, Conn. 

WATERS, O. B., Hersey, accepts call to White- 
hall, Mich. 

WHITE, J. W., Maine, N. Y., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 


HOOVER, F. T., Hebron, accepts call to Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J. 

MANGES, E., Shrewsbury, Penn., resigns. 

PESCHAU, F. W.E., becomes prof of Ger- 
man in Vanderpilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

PROBST, Lutuer K., inst. in Charleston, 8. C. 

RIEMENSNYDER, J.B., D.D., Savannah, Ga., 
accepts call to &t. James’s, New York City. 

WHELES, d. L., resigns presidency of Carthage 
College, Il. 

WIRT, J. A., Lykens, declines ca)l to Martin’s 
Creek, Penn. 


PESBYTERIAN. 
BALDWIN, C. H., Medford, Mass., accepts 
call to Amsterdam, N. Y. 
BRUEN, James M., died recently, at Clayton, 
J., aged 62. 
ae Orto, accepts call to Rochester, 


IRWIN, A. F., accepts call to Peoria, Il. 

JOHNSON, Henry, Auburn, Ind., accepts call 
to Grand Haven, Mich. 

a fal J. P., declines call to Livermore, 

enn. 

MIDDLEMAS, Jasper, died recently, in the 
State of Iowa, aged 80. 

NOBLE, W. B., accepts call to First ch., Norris- 
town, Penn. 

PAYNE, Henry N., Oxford, N. Y., resigns. 

PICK, BERNHARD, Ph.D., Rochester, N. Y., 
resigns. 

REESE, W. W., Lewes, Del., accepts call to 
Georgetown, Md. 

SMITH, NaTuHanig7 8., died at Buffalo, N. Y., 
recently, aged 90. 

WORRELL, Caar_es F., D. D., died recently, 
at Perrineville, N. J., aged 77. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
DUNHAM, F. B , New Albany, accepts call to 
South Bend, Ind. 


HIMES, Wm. Lioyp, South Groveland, Mass., 
accepts call to Wolforo J unction, N. H. 


HINES, Jomuva V., ord. priest at Elk Point, 

LANE, Mistous, Flint, Mich., accepts ¢all to 
Madison, Wis. 

McBRIDE, Joszru M., ord. priest at Elk 
Point, 


NOCK, Josera A., Brooklyn, N. ¥., accepts 
ro to Alpena, Mich, . 
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School and Gollege. 


Tne Rev. George Washburn, D.D., pres- 
ident of Robert College, at Constantinople, is 
‘n this country, seliciting aid for that institu- 
tion. The College bas now 220 students, prin- 
sipally Armenians, Bulgarians, Greeks, Turks, 
and Persfans, and but forite limited capacity 
end straightened circumstances this number 
2ould be more than doubled. The institution 
is incorporated in the State of New York, and 
Is controlled by a board of trustees, of which 
William A. Booth, Esq., is president, and Ja- 
cob D. Vermilye, Esq., is treasurer. The 
trustees appeal to the public for an endowment 
fund of $200,000, and $78,000 for additional 
buildings, etc.—a small amouat for as institu- 
tion occupying such an important position. 
Mr. Robert during his life gave to the College 
$297,009. 





..+- The Detroit Free Press urges the necessity 
of teaching the school children more of the 
current history of the world. It claims that 
they “know infinitely more of the Wars of the 
Roses and the Amerioan Revolution than of 
the Afghan War, or the Franco-Prussian War, 
or even the War of the Rebellion. Of the 
threatened war in the East they know nothing, 
and it is a part of the present system that they 
shall know nothing. Yet, with a liberal use of 
the daily paper, in place of the reading-books 
now in vogue, both boys and girls could get a 
better idea of the science of government, 
especially as it is to-day, and would be better 
informed.”’ 


...-Remodeled regulations for the element- 
ary schools in France have just been issued. 
They forbid corporal punishment, and provide 
that the wish of the father shall always be 
consulted as to participation in religious in- 
struction; that children shall not be sent to 
church for catechism or service except out of 
class-hours; that the teacher shall not be 
bound to take them or watch over them there ; 
thet Sundays and Thursdays shall be holidays ; 
and that punishments shall consist of bad 
marks, reprimand, partial privation of recrea- 
tion, detention after school-hours, and tempo- 
rary exclusion, not exceeding two days. 


.... The following are the subjects given out 
by the faculty of Yale for the Sophomore prize 
essays: 1, The Indians: What shall be done 
with them? 2. A Fool’s Errand: A Criticism. 
8. Tom Moore’s Lyrics. 4. De Quincey’s The- 
ory of Greek Tragedy. 5. General Robert E. 
Lee. 6. Christopher North and his Friends. 
7. St. Paul. 8.°Dr. Johnson’s Influence on 
the Literature of his Day. 9. A Poem (orig- 
inal). 10. American Humor. 11. A True Am- 
bition. 12. Physical and Mental Culture, or 
Harmonious Development. 


..- In reply to the charge of extravagance 
against the Boston school committee by cer- 
tain members of the city government, it is 
shown that, while the expense per pupfl was 
$37.11 per annum in 18745, it was but $27.49 
in 1979-80, and that, while the cost of the 
city government per inhabitant, exclusive of 
schools, in 1855-6 was but $14.23, it was $28.80 
in 1878-9. A movement has, nevertheless, been 
started to transfer the power of fixing appro- 
priations from the school board to the city 
council. 


....There are at present 869 students in 
regular attendance at Berea College, Berea, 
Ky. Of the whole number 249 are colored 
and 120 white ; 205 are males and 163 females. 
The institution consists of a collegiate and 
a preparatory department and is under the 
presidency of the Rev. E. H. Fairchild. 


...- The average attendanee of students at 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va., during the past 
twenty years has been about one hundred and 
fifty, representing twenty states and territories. 
Students from the Choctaw tribes are sent 
from Indian Territory by the Government. 


.... The compulsory edueation bill which the 
Indiana Legislature is now discussing names 
as the required branches in the public schools 
orthography, reading, writing, geography, 
arithmetic, algebra, United States history, and 
grammar. 


.---The trustees of Williams College have 
elected Professor Franklin Carter, of Yale, to 
the presidency of the former institution, re- 
cently made vacant by the resignation of 
President Chadbourne. 


....The permanent school fund of Iowa is 
now estimated at $3,484,411, and it will be in- 
creased by further sales of school-land. The 
length of the echool-year in that state was last 
year 148 days. 


----Bowdoin College has now 263 students, 
of whom 10% are in the medical department. 
Gifts to the amount of $120,000 were received 
by this insiitution during the past year. 


----Sixteen young women have already en- 
tered Somerville Hall, the new women’s college 
at Oxford, Eng. 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books oj the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Hahera fer all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


EX-MINISTER SEWARD’S BOMB- 
SHELL.* 








THERE have been too many reasons to 
apprehend that the ‘‘ Chinese Question,” as 
raised in the Pacific States, could not be 
discussed on grounds of reason or equity. 
One of the parties, at !east, has seemed to 
be so far determined to remove it from the 
area of discussion, onto that of prejudice 
and passion, as to make it impossible to 
hope for asound and honorable solution. 
It would be rash to assert that this phase 
of the question has yet passed away; but 
there are indications that the matter will not 
be scttled at the dictation of a ‘‘ Sand Lot” 
+" cra and that right views may pre- 
vail. 

At all events, Mr. Seward has freed his 
mind. The forthcoming work, whose title 
we give below and whose advanced sheets 
are in our hands, cannot fail of a wide in- 
influence the determination of the national 
policy. That this decision either will or 
ought to be wholly adverse to the Californian 
view is by no means clear. Something, it 
must ke conceded, is to be said on that side 
of the case, as any one may perceive for 
himself by reading chapter vii of Mr. 
Seward’s book. 

The state of things described in that chap- 
ter, in the one narrow aspect which un- 
fortunately is the only light in which the 
whole larger question presents itself to 
many excellent people on the Pacific Coast, 
is as bad as bad can be. But, as Mr. Sew- 


no more than 1,500 or 2,000 people in its 
support, and not only would be easily ter- 
minable by improved police and consular 
administration, but has really been very 
much diminished of late by the improve- 
ment of the San Francisco politics. So far as 
the conscience and independent intelligence 
of the Califernian public has fallen in with 
the anti-Chinese movement, it has been 
moved to do so in the main by an exagger- 
ated and unnecessarily despondent view of 
the evils connected with the licentious 
practices discussed in Mr. Seward’s seventh 
chapter. It appears that lewd women in 
large numbers have been bought in China, 
imported into San Francisco, and held 
there in practical slavery for purposes de- 
grading to themselves and dangerous to the 
public morals. It appears also that in these 
proceedings the seven Chinese companies 
are not implicated; but that many Amer- 
icans and some of the police have been. 
The whole nefarious business has been con- 
ducted by a few wretches, who made their 
profit in it and who have been able to sur- 
round themselves with a gang of Chinese 
criminals and to enforce thejr authority by 
keeping up a reign of terror among their 
victims and their poorer countrymen. 

The Chinese companies point out, how- 
ever, that they are and have been morc 
anxious than any Amcrican citizen to ter- 
minate these procecdjngs; that the whole 
Chinese population is not to be involved in 
indiscriminate condemnation with outlaws 
beyond their reach; and that the American 
law and the American police are responsi- 
ble for the termination of the abuse. 

So much for the one grain of sense in 
this agitation. 

For the rest, Mr. Seward makes out a 
case wholly on the other side. He esti- 
mates the number of Chinamen in Calfornia 
at about 75,000, and in the rest of the coun. 
try at 25,000. In.a note at the end, based 
on foreshadowings of the forthcoming 
census, the numbers are considerably less. 
It would not appear, then, that, at this rate, 
we are likely to be ‘‘ Mongolianized” yery 
soon. Atall events, the danger is not so 
pressing that Mr. Blaine, who has borrowed 
an extraordinary amount of trouble on this 
account, need give himself any more pa- 
triotic anxiety about it. As to the large 
question whether or not the Chinese havc 
been useful to California, Mr. Seward 
brings forward an array of statistics, and 
conclusions based on them, which it will be 


* CHINESE IMMIGRATION IN ITS SOCIAL axe Economica 





AsPects. By Gronoe F. Szwannd, late U. 8. Minister 
to China. New York~ Charles Scribner's Sons, 


ard shows, it is a very limited evil, involves : 





hard to set aside. He trusts largely to 
sworn evidence, collected by official com- 
mittees, from which it appears—as, indeed, 
we all knew it would, without this proof— 
that the railways leading into California 
and the whole system now opening it to 
travel and commerce could not have been 
built as they have been and would not be 
advanced as far as they are but for this 
labor. The surveyor-general of California 
is introduced, with his estimate that Chi- 
nese labor on the railways and in reclaim- 
ing the so-called tule lands has added 
$289,700,000 to the wealth of California! 
Notwithstanding the wicked discrimina- 
tion against these poor miners, and an 
oppressive tax—first of $3 per month 
on each Chinese miner, then of $4, 
and then of $6, which afterward was put 
back to $5 per man each month—notwith- 
standing this and endless similar abuses, the 
20,000 Chinese miners in the state have 
paid annually in fees and taxes $4,470,- 
000. A committee of the legislature reported 
to that body in 1862 that the Chinese popu- 
lation pay (in fees, licenses, and various 
similar ways) to the state $14,000,000 annu- 
ally. As hands on the farms, they are not 
good to superintend, nor to drive or manage 
horses; but they are the best field-hands, 
and have been indispensable both in the 
wheat-lands and in the great vineyards. 
Not a strawberry ranch in the state could 
be carried on without them. Inmthe woolen 
mills, in the jute, bagging, and rope-works 
the same is true, as itis also in the manu- 
factories of cigars and cigar-boxes, of hats 
and caps and clothing, of candles and 
brooms, of leather and shoes, and in laun- 
dry work. Between 1,500 and 2,000 of 
them are engaged in the manufacture of 
boots and shoes, 1,000 more in making 
slippers, 3,300 in making cigars. As for 
house-servants, in many places nothing else 
can beobtained. About 15,000 are reported 
engaged in this way alone in that one state. 

The cry against them as uncleanly is 
sufficiently met by the eagerness of the 
people to employ them in their houses. 
The charge that they sen all their earnings 
back to China is easily disposed of. They 
could not, in any case, send more than their 
net savings, and, after making all deduc- 
tions and setfing these net savings at the 
highest possible sum, $10,000,000 of good 
wholesome money must be expended by 
them in the state. It is more likely that 
they leave there every year $12,000,000 out 
of their gross earnings. After this, it is 
fatuous to talk of their driving away labor 
and leaving a waste behind them. 

There is no evidence that this Chinese 
labor is servile. On the contrary, the evi- 
dence shows that itis free. As to their 
immorality, Mr. Seward brings forward 
evidence which should set that question at 
rest. The records of the courts do not 
place them in a bad light, nor do the statis- 
tics of the prisons, the almshouses, nor of 
the retreats for the insane; yet the law and 
justice which have been a shelter to other 
races and which the blacks have not ap- 
pealed to in vain, have so often failed them 
as to throw them into positions which 
could not fail to drive many among them 
to the almshouse, the jail, or the madhouse. 

It is in view of facts like these that we 
are to readjust our treaties with China, and 
to show the world what power there is in 


us to listen to the voices of justice at a time 


when some “interest of party or question 
of votes may call for a different decision. 
It may prove to have been a happy event 
that the vote of California was not given 
for the new President, and that all the world 
knows why it was not. 





Summerland Sketches; or, Rambles in the 
Backwoods of Mexico and Central America, by 
Felix L. Oswald (J. B. Lippincott), is a full 
and romantic account of journeys through the 
plateaux of Colima and Oaxaca and Southwest- 
ern Mexico. The author rambled fancy-free 
from Sonora to Yucatan, with little concern 
for commercial, scientific, or historic statistic, 
nor even for the forest-buried cities of Yuca 
tan, but with great love of virgin forest and 
with a more serlous observation of the stim 
ulating and health-bearing effect of forest: 
and their possible relation to older countries, 
crowded with cities and population. We 
have reeeived from the First Church of 
Dorchester, Mass., a handsome copy of the 
Proctedings of the Two Hundred and Fiflieth As- 
niversary of the Gathering in England, Departure 
for America, and Final Settlement in New England 








of the First Church and Parish of Dorchester, 
Mass,, Coincident with the Settlement of the Town 
(Boston : Geo. H. Ellis). These anniversaries 
were observed March 28th and June 17th, 1880, 
and the volume which preserves the account of 
the commemoration is an example of skill and 
thoroughness. We hope that the other churches 
in the vicinity of Boston which are yet to com- 
memorate their 250th anniversaries will do their 
work as well as the First Church at Dorchester. 
In connection with this, we would notice 
also the Pastoral Letter to the sirst Evangelical 
Church and Society in Cambridgeport, Mass. , by the 
pastor, J. 8. Hoyt, D.D. It contains a very fully 
prepared and admirably thorough and practi- 
cal statement of what is most important to be 
known concerning the present position of the 
church, with eatalogue of. members and their 
residences, etc., etc. We notice also the 
General Catalogue of Dartmouth College, 1880, a 
thick, large, handsome book, printed, we 
observe, wholly in English. -——- The 
History of the First Council of Nice, A. D. 
325 (Boston: C. W. Calkins & Co.), is suc- 
cinctly given by Dean Dudley, who styles it 
“a world’s Christian convention” and pre 

fixes a life of Constantine. Memoirs of 
Joseph W. Pickett, by William Salter (Boston: 
Cong. Pub. Society), is a brief life of one of 
the devoted men whom the home missionary 
work has called into our hard Western field> 
At the time of his death he was superintend- 
ent of the work in the Rocky Mountains, and 
lost his life by the overturning of a stage, in 
the midst of a blinding storm, in the passes of 
the mountains. ——— Old Faith and New 
Thoughts, by Rev. J. B. Gross (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.), so far as we can discover, does not 
reveal much evidence of ‘old faith,” and no 
one but the author would accuse it of any 
superabundance of ‘‘new thoughts.” It 
may contain both, but so much involved 
in extravagance and cloudy banter as to 
discourage the attempt to settle the doubt. 
History of Congregationalism from about 
A, D. 250 to the Present Time, by George Pun- 
chard, Vol. IV (Cong. Pub. Society). The 
death of the lamented author interrupted this 
work as the last chapters of this volume were 
going to the press, Volume V was, however, 
ready for the printer, and will be issued under 
the eompetent supervision of George B. Jew- 
ett, of Salem, Mass. The present volume ts 
interesting, as containing accounts of the at- 
tempt to get a footing for Congregationalism 
outside New England, along the Atlantic 
Coast in New Jersey, in the Carolinas and 
Georgia, and even in Bermuda and the Barba- 
does. The book abounds in biographical in- 
cident and- has the fulluess and freshness of 
original chronicle. 

...-Dr. Edwards, of Pennsylvania, has re- 
cently written a small book to direct how per- 
sons afflicted with Bright's Disease ought to live 
(Presley Blakiston, Philadelphia). To show 
how many suffer from this disease, he makes 
use of statistics in a very assuming and 
unscientific way. Quetelet on Probabilities 
would not reckonso. The advice given is 
generally good, if not always in the best style. 
** 80, I tell you, wear woolen and do not wear 
cotton underclothing ’’ must not be taken to 
mean that the two cannot be mixed in wearing. 
A rule to stay in bath ten minutes and never 
use a sponge is arbitrary and notional. It ia : 
not true that cold feet are always a cause of 
cold. John Brown explodes that view. The au- 
thor would do well to re examine some of his | 
views, both of pathology and therapelitics. 
The contagiousness of consumption has been 
discussed ever since the days of Hippocrates. 
Dr. Clapp, of Boston, in his manual /s Consump- 
tion Contagious? (Otis Clapp & Son, Boston), 
gives akindof bibliography of opinion. Nonew 
evidence is added, although the author seems to 
be one of the contagionists. Twenty-five cases 
are cited from various authors as {lustrative. 
There can be no doubt that those continuously 
subjected to foul air are more liable to have 
consumption tHan those who breathe pure air, 
We can easily see how many a devoted wife, 
constantly in the sick-room and inhaling the air 
of diseased lungs, may herself develop con- 
sumption, without having specifically caught it. 
We fully agree in the cautions given to those 
who wait upon consumptives. We believe 
there are some few cases that look as if tuber- 
culous matter may have actually been trans- 
ferred by the breath and produced specific dis- 
ease. We know that by inoculating cattle we 
may produce tuberculosis. The book will 
interest those who desire to find in brief com- 
pass the views of pulmonary contagionists. 
A book dedicated to the shade of Ed- 
ward Gibbon, because “ his gastronomic pro- 
clivities preserved for us the feasts of ancient 
Rome,’’ ought to be interesting. It is entitled 
Food for the Invalid (Macmillan & Co., New 
York). Its author, Dr. Fothergill, is always 
original and pithy. Thirty pages of introduc- 
tion are followed by 130 of ‘‘ Recipes for In- 
valids,”” well spread out, and so a book is 
made, But we think it valuable, although it 
could easily have been packed in half the com- 
pass. The way in which the author Sifts out 
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food values is novel and good. We find 
some new recipes; but, as a whole. the eelec- 
tion could be improved. It is, however, a 
handy book for the sick-room, and the intro- 
duction can be read with profit by all who 
need to remember the subject of digestion. 
Tha Heart and its Function is one of the 
reprints of the series of English Health Prim- 
ers (D. Appleton & Co.). it does not afford so 
good a subject for sanitary talk as some of the 
others; but deals more with the anatomy of the 
organ and those disturbances to which the 
blood-patts are subject. Blushing and the 
play of the pasaions, as affecting the smaller 
vessels, are noticed in style quite poetical, 
The relations of the heart to the general sys- 
tem and the means of maintaining the integ- 
rity of the heart’s function are fully explained. 
For those to whum a little learning is nota 
dangerous thing all these science primers are 
of service, an] sometimes stimulate to more 
profound inquiry. 

.-A Village Commune, by Onida (J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.), is a story written with a pur- 
pose, but none the less full of power and In- 
terest. The ecene is laid in one of the several 
hundred Itelivn villages of which, we make no 
doubt, a similar story might be told. The 
author knows the people well and {t is fair to 
suppose that she could unfold a tale of historic 
fact in support of every case of wrong and 
suffering under the new political régime she 
has described in this romance. Her purpose 
has been to show how, in the experience of 
simple villagers, the new freedom runs back 
into something worse than the old tyranny. 
and what an insatiable horde the new order of 
things has let loose on the simple peasants. 
That the author has seen such tyranny and 
such suffering we do not doubt ; yet we do not 
trust the conclusions of the book. It is one 
of th se cases where the larce inference cannot 
stand on the minor facts alleged. The case of 
the peasants in Italy resembles, with many dif- 
ferences, that of the Freedmen tv our South. 
Emancipation brought them in mang instances 
a large fucreus of immediate trouble; but the 
citation of all these facts and the reduplication 
of their pathetic intensity would lead neither 
us nor them to wish the emancipation undone. 
Ilappily for ua, we understand these things in 
our own case. We should understand them 
equally well when it is attempted by a similar 
method to write down the new life that bis 
come to Italy, or to write us back into some 
to'erance for the old priesteraft and tyranny 
whose last and, perhaps, worst fruit is th: 
present suffering of the peasants, in their ina- 
bility todefend themselves in a state of liberty, 


-«»-Mr. Anthény Trollope, in The Life of 
Gicevo(reprinted by Harper & Brothers, 2 vols. ), 
sets himself to rescue the orator from the cen- 
sures of bis modern critics; in particular, 
from the savage dealivg of Mr Froude, in bis 
sketch of the life of Cwsar. Ile finds himself 
compelled to reckon with the entire body of 
recent historlans—with Mommsen, Merrivale, 
Forsyth, and Macaulay, among others; but, 
by dint of restoring the old proportions of 
things here and there, by bringing into view 
matters that had gone out of notice, and by 
dint of pleading the bad admixtures that en 
ter into all humae excellence, he has done 
much to re-establish the great Rowan. That 
Cicero was guilty of a measure of iusincerity 
and of weakness; that be was neither cased 
in iron, like Cato, nor in brass, Hike Cmsar; 
and that he was subject to the vacillations, 
changes, and self-debates of a ecrupulous 
and conscientious man he admits. The de- 
famation of a historic fame is a loss to the 
world, like the sack of cities ; and we can but 
side with Mr. Trollope when he trips up Mr. 
Froude in his Latin readings, and cuts away 
the ground on which he has rested his 
seven accusations. Mr. Trollope shows him- 
self an artist, as well asa historian, in the de- 
lineation of Marcus Tullius, setting him up on 
the stage of London life as the most modern 
of Romans. The same hoyse reprint a 
fifth series of sermovs by the late Frederick 
W. Robertson, under the title The Human Race 
and other Sermons, Preached at Cheltenham, Oz- 
ford, and Brighton, This volume i: uniform in 
size and style to the previous one in the so- 
called complete edition of Robertsov’s sermons. 


.. Holland and its Teople, by Edmondo de 
Amicis, translated from the Italian by Caroline 
Tilton (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is 
little more than the guide-books plus a good 
pair of eyes; but, as the eyes happen to be 
very good, and Italian at that, the result isa 
fascinating book. Holland and Italy make an 
odd combination. Holland as seen by an 
Italian might be expected to be a sensation. 
It is this bringing of rich, honest, sleepy, 
prozy, swampy Dutch life into the range of an 
Italian mind which constitutes the charm of 
this book. One might know beforehand that 








the author would enjoy himself greatly and 
write with the inspiration of a bov let loose. 
What we enjoy is the novelty of bis sensations. 
The author’s stories of the people and peas- 
ants are wonderfully good, as is also his in- 
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sight into life and manners. His Italian cul- 
ture has not at all anfitted him for Rembrandt 
and Franz Hals. Organs he frankly confesses 
are beyond him. His art criticisms are, indeed, 
admirable—as, for example, what he says of 
Paul Potter’s ** Bull” (p. 142). He goes oe the 
land and through the cities with a great and 
judicious thoroughness, devoting no time to 
trifles and apparently losing nothing of serious 
importance. We cannot speak of the accura- 
cy of the translation, as we have no means of 
comparing it with the original. That it is 
done in a graceful and spirited way it shows 
for itself. 


.-Highly as we prize several other books 
on household economy, we have seen nothing 
to compare with Miss Parloa’s New Cook- Book 
(Bostou: Estes & Lauriat). It is, as she claims 
in the title,a guide both to marketing and 
cooking, and illustrates the difference between 
amateur and thoroughly trained, professional 
authorship. The whole matter of kitchen 
furnishing is discussed, with valuable hints as 
to mechanical contrivances and appliances, 
which will contribute to household economy 
an comfort. The repertory of recipes and 
dishes is various, large, and arranged in such 
& way as to be practically useful and a direct 
contribution to the general intelligence of the 
eonk or housekeeper. The whole subject is 
treated with an eye to ecénomy in the family 
and to the production of nutritious and pal- 
atable food. Gentlemen who do the market- 
ing for their families will fiud this book an 
invalusble assistance. Economy inthe kitchen 
is promoted quite as much by knowing how 
and what to buy as by knowing how to use 
what is bought. We should add that the 
book treats also the whole matter of delicacies 
and luxries, and shows how not only to make 
the simple but delicious dishes required where 
housekeeping must be economical, but the 
richer and more expensive viands required for 
elaborate entertainments or in families who 
spread habitnally a full and generous table. 


-»-. Were there no better grounds to act on, 
the very striking portrait at the beginning of 
Charles T. Congdon’s Reminiscences of a Journ- 
alist (Boston : James R. Osgood & Co.) would 
lead us to expect something good in the book— 
an expectation which Mr. Congdon’s long 
connection with The Tribune and acquaintanee 
with the bistoric characters of that historic 
journal raises to a high pitch. It is enough to 
say that the volume lies on a very interesting 
period of our recent history and among people 
and scenes about whom and which the public 
like to know as much as they can. Mr. Cong- 
don’s personal reminiscences cover &,yery con- 
siderable range and variety of life. They run 
back to the old simplicity of the New Bedford 
whaling days. They lead through the best 
part of Providence and expand to a consider- 
able breadth in Boston and New York. Those 
who prize the life and men of their own times 
cannot afford to overlook such reminiscences as 
these. 

-eeeThe Preshytecrian Publishing Company 
sen_ us an extremely interesting souvenir of 
the recent Pan Presbyterian Council at Phila- 
delphia, in the shape of a reproduction of the 
Historic Decorations put up tn the Horticultural 
Hall. These decorations were prepared with 
great care and with much historic knowledge. 
As they lie here before us in these reproduc- 
tions, they seem to embody the history of the 
Reformed Churches. 

I 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Groroe H. Exvxis, Boston, has in press anew 
volumeof sermons by Stopford Brooke, entitled 
‘Paith and Freedom."’ The selections have 
been made from Mr. Brooke's later sermons, to 
represent his general religious position. The 
volume will contain Mr. Brooke's recent letter 
to his congregation, and the sermon “Salt 
without Savor,” in which he defined his rea 
sons for leaving the Church, together with an 
introduction upon bis life and the significance 
of his new departure. 


The International Review for March will 
contain articles by Leonard Courtney, M.P., 
and Justin McCarthy, M.P., on Irish affairs, 
and one by Edward Atkinson, on the “Solid 
South.”” Mr. Henry C. Adams will give an ad- 
vance chapter from his forthcoming book 
upon “* Modern Public Debts,” and contribu- 
tions will also be made by Henry C. Lodge and 
Dr. William A. Hammond. 


Messrs. Fowler & Wells have in press s 
new work bearing the titleof ‘‘How we Fed 
the Baby,” written by Dr. C. E. Page, who has 
devoted much attention to the subject, both in 
this country and. in Europe, noting the condi- 
tion of children and then making careful in- 
quires as to the feeding and care. This work 
is a special record of experience with his own 
ebild. 


Mr. W. D. Howells, it is said, has resigned 
his post as editor of the Atlantic Monthly, wish- 
ing to devote bis time entirely to authorship. 
He has done much for the magazine during 
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the twelve years of his editing and his place 
will not be filled easily. Mr. James T. Fields, 
a former editor of the same publication, is 
spoken of as his probable successor. 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers have in prepar- 
ation ‘‘By the Tiber,” a new novel by Miss 
Tinekner, the author of ** Signor Monaldini’s 
Niece.” It is said to contain an exposure of a 
Roman habit of imprisoning troublesome yeo- 
ple in lunatic asylums, to get rid of them. 
The author is credited with writing from ex- 
perience. 


George Eliot had completed just before she 
died the plan of a new novel, with which she 
intended to close the series of her works of 
fiction. Like “The Mill on the Floss” and 
the novels that made ber reputation, it was to 
deal with country scenes and people. 


Mesers. Houghton, Miffiln & Co. havea new 
volume of “ Little Classics”? in preparation. 
It ia by Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford and is 
entitled ‘* The Servaat-Girl Question.” 


A new “ History of Ireland” is being written 
by Canon Bourke. 
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The Indian Question. 


A CENTORY OF DISHONOR. 


A SKETCH OF THE 


United tates Government's Dealings 
with some of the Indian Tribes. 


By H. H., 
AUTHOR OF “ VERSES,” “BITS OF TRAVEL,” ETO. 


WITH A 
PREFACE BY BISHOP WHIPPLE 
AND AN 
INTRODUCTION BY PRESIDENT SEELYE 


12mo, Cloth, £1.50. 


The author of th's hook has brought to he 
task a ripe echolarsl.ip and a fecile pen. Mor® 
than this, she bas evidently undertaken het 
work with aw enthusiasm and a sympathy with 
the wronged which nene but a tender hearted 
and just womar. can possess, . . . Fromite 
perusal, the man who loves hie country and 
recognizes the universal brotherhood of man- 
kind will rice with genuine indignation. not 
unmingle! with mortification and discom’ort, 
It is the history * in little’ of what is really a 
century of dishonor. . . . It is not 
-ible that a pernaal of this remarkable story of 
a nation’s dishonor ern fail to arouse the peo- 
ple of the United States to a e«nee of their 
own responsibility for the wicked dealings of 
their Government with tne aborigines of our 
couptry.—N. Y. Times. 


In thie volume the dishono-able and unjust 
treatment of the Indians is most graphically 
cescribed. . ‘*H. H.” has labored eorn- 
estiv and ably for the Indian Her eloquent 
pen has had the Insriration of a woman’s sym- 
pathetic heart. fer record is a snd and cruel 
one, ond ore that onght to aronse a sentiment 
of justice in the people of this land and in- 
spire them to force the Government and tts 
arventato do «what is right.—Lrovklyn’ Union- 
Argus. 

** There was never eo domning an arratenment 

of any cis ilized m ople ssthat entitled ‘A Cen- 
tury of Dishonor.’ I: is one terrible series of 
crimes and oTenses onthe part of the United 
States Gove nment acainst a weak and long- 
suffering race—a record of innumerable treaties 
made and broken; of lands forcibly seized ; of 
horrible massacres and ontreves, such as South 
Sea Islanders covld not parallel; of enforced 
starvation, sickness, and death. , . . We 
commend this voleme to the render. . . 
In thna holdlv championing the cause of the 
onpressed and in placing this recor] before the 
American ople. the author deserves the 
hearty ‘souks of every one who has at heart 
the principles we w'll not say of Christianity, 
but of humanity. When a woman can d-vote 
herself to the overthrewing of so colossal en 
evil, itis hardly possible that those who term 
themselves statesmen should long look on with 
1 difference.” — Boston 1 ravel'er, 


A book with a distinct purpose to aroure, to 
excite, to move the public; and the purpose is 
one which dese: ves the he irtiest sympathy. ... 
She makes herself the advocate and champion 
of a cause and an oppressed people, and there 
can be no dispute about the main truth which 
‘*H. H.” here seeks to impress upon the pop- 
ular mind.—N. Y. Evening Poxt. 


The Indian question has never had _so_thor- 
ough an exrosition as tha‘ given by “ H. H fa 
her new book called * A C-ntury of Dishonor.” 
. . . Simply as a book of reference eoncerning 
the treaties made and broken with various 
tribes “A Century of Dishonor” fs a most val- 
uable book, and as a series of true stories it is 
painfully interesting —Philadelphia Bulletin, 
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“The sent nees of ‘practical e sre short, crisp, and 
mighty. It has more practical re elites in itt nany 
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“The whole book fs fullof the petty, setee and 
rugged. mighty thought of this man of G —Church 
Advocate. 
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Charles Seribner’s Sons 


WILL PUBLISH FEB. 17th: 


The Chaldean Accouit of Genesis. 


By the late Gzoror Smitn. New edition. Edited, 
Revised, and Corrected by Professor A. H. Sayce. 
With Mlustrations, 1 vol., 8vo, $3. 

This new edition of one of the moat_imnortant 
arcamolveton! werts ever is-ned ts edited, enlorged, 
a d revised by Professor 4. H. Sayee, of the Univers- 
ity of Oxford. whore Intimate aconaintance with ra 
cent discovertes and imnroved methods of inter rot 
frg the Ascyr‘an records has en-ble’ b'm to giv 

ok new valne and truetworth'ness. In at nbag 
t*e fresh materials wh'ch have b enacquired by the 
Br't’s Mvseum dvrine the ‘act five verrs have en- 
abled him to edd tothe number of cuneiform texts 
which illustrate the earlier portions of Genesis. 


The Religions of China. 


Confucianism and Tioism Described and Compared 
with Christianity. By James Leoce, Professor of 
the Chinese Language and Literature in the Unt- 
versity of Oxford. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

Profeacor Terge’s treatise on the religionsof China 
fe the pro‘uction of amon wit honr neer tn ht: anectal 
department, who hea deveted a lifetime to the atudy 
of the Chinese classics and for manrv veare nast has 
been envaged fn translating them tnto English. 

The work is by “ar the most e'rnle and enastiv oom- 
aye exposition of this 4'ffonlt anbject that ex- 

*s and taof special imnortance at the present da 
when there is enéha keen Interest tn the atudy 
comneritive relicion and when an much talent and 
leorning are devoted tothe tnveatigat’an and com. 
port-on of the relie’ons beliefs of the different peo- 
ples of the human race. 


Frederick the Great and the Seven 
Years’ War. 


Epochs of Modern Firtory Sertea. Ry F. W. Towoman, 

of Balliol Collece, Oxford. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.00, 

The hicetory of the riseof the Pruraten Kingdom toa 
porition amorg states of the fret renk. and the des. 

~ateetrngcle of Frederick the Great arainet the en. 
alftton of neorly a'l Cort nental Prrone, are worthily 
reldted tn this Htrle voleme, which inelndee also a 
brief account of the eonerest of Canoda and the vic- 
tor'oue crreerof the Enelich in India 

Mr Lengmen’s narrative ta a hear and graphic 
symmery of the events of a vere tmnortant nericd, 
and, I'ke the other rolumes of th's eertes, isadmirah’ v 
adanted for the nervcal ao” thore who are vnable to 
fird time for mare volun inone bistor'es or as a cutde 
od the detailed study of the epoch of the Seven Years’ 

ar. 


The Schoolmaster's Trial; 


or, OLD SCHOOL AND NEW. By A. Perry. 1 vol., 
12mo, $1.00. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Chinese Immieration, 
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The Demon of Cawnpore. 
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Verve. Translated by W. H. G. Kingston. 1 vol, 
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Vii. 


Sir William Herschel: His Life 
Works. 
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The Power of Movement in Plants. 


By Cnartes Darwm, LL.D., F. R. &. assisted by 
Francis Darwim. With [lustrations. 12mo, 592 
pages, cloth. Price, $2.00. 

“Mr. Darwin's latest study of plant-li’e shows no 


abatement of his power of work or his habits of fresh 
and original observation. We have learned to een 


from him aft intervals. never much prolonged, the re 
sults of anecial research In some by a or other ¢ _ 
ordinated to the main course of the biological syste 


assoc ated with his name; and ft has been an unfa:l- 
ing source of Interest to see the central ideas of the 
evolution and the contingley of life developed in de- 
tail through a series of apecial treatices, each well- 
nigh exhanative of the materials avaiable for ite sub- 
ject."—Saturday Review. 
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; Religious APntelligence, 


CHURCH WORK IN NEW YORE 
CITY. 


Ir any ove should wish to ascertain what 
is being done in the largest city in this 
country by the churches and benevolent 
societies, he will find all the materials he 
would need ina little book compiled by 
Mr. Lewis E. Jackson, of the New York 
City Mission. New York now contains a 
population of upward of twelve hundred 
thousand, which is probably of a more 
heterogenous character than can be found 
in any other city inthe country. Almost 
every nationality and religion is repre- 
sented, the foreign born numbering almost 
half a million, while many of those classed 
as native-born are of foreign parentage. 
The difficulties of city evangelization are 


very great. That there is an immense 
amount of such work to he done is 
evident at first glance. There are, it is 


estimated, about half a million people who 
do not go to any church. Many of these 
must be sought at their homes, to he reached 
at all. If they do not go to church to hear 
the Gospel, the Gospel must be proclaimed 
to them in tieir own homes, The churches, 
therefore, to do the work which ought to 
be done, must become missionary organiza- 
tions, and work among neglected” neighbor- 
hoods, as missionaries doin Africa. ‘‘ Min 
isters [we quote from Mr. Jackson’s book] 
have to be missionaries if they are ever to 
keep their places as ministers. The popu- 
lation shifts, People do not get seats, or 
even present leiters, ‘of course.’ They 
have, in too many instances, to be won, 
persuaded, instructed, and influenced for 
their good.” 

We have stated that about 500,000 of 
the city’s population are classed as 
non-churchgoers. For the 700,000 who 
go to church, more or less regularly, 
there are 366 churches and 123 missions, 
provided with 375,000 sittings. These 
churches and missions have altogether 
somewhat less than 250,000 members. If, 
therefore, all the members should go to 
church on any one Sunday, there would be 
sittings for only 125,900 non-communicants. 
This is not a satisfactory showing; nor is it 
reassuring to read that, while the city is 
adding 20,000 a year to its population, there 
is no proportionate increase of churches. 
Fifty years ago there was one church to 
every 1,858 inhabitants; now the proportion 
is one to 2,468, ‘‘ There are large distriets,” 
we are told, ‘‘in the city, equal in popula- 
tion to Springfield or Hartford,” ‘‘ without 
a single Evangelical church.” 

What is being done among the half a 
million non churchgoers? There are 118 
Protestant missions for their benefit and 
about 216 missionaries who work among 
the poor and sick. Besides these mission- 
aries, there are hundreds of visitors, dis- 
tributing tracts, affording relief, and doing 
good in various ways. Of the 118 missions. 
45 have commodious chapels, with self- 
governinent, the ministry, and the ordi- 
nances; being, in fact, futy equipped mis- 
sion churches, The New York City Mis- 
sion, which is undenominational, owns 
five chapels and reports three organized 
churches, with 1,600 members. During the 
year the agents of the Society induced 
4,277 persons to attend churches and 
missions. 

It appears that of the 366 churches in the 
city the Protestant Episcopal Church has 
the largest number. We show the order of 
the various denominations, in number of 
churches and missions, in a tabulated form, 


as follows: 
Churches and 





Denomination. Missions. 
Protestant Episcopal. .........cceccs.sescceees 85 
PUERTO RTEER. « ccccccecccesecesccccccccccccceces 65 
Re SIE. ccccncencéoscscosssertese 58 
Mama GHAROWS. 0 cc ccccccccescccseccccccceses 55 
DaPCNSS....ccscsccccccccscccccccccsccccccccce eves 46 
TI oc nonakinasnaseonnenasegeqnneosesenseunbes 35 
MaTeTNAGE CHUSGR). cccccccesscocccccccccccscsce 28 
BOOTIE. « cvoccccccvsenscctbsscccereceseseesees 23 
FJOWIAD. .. cccccapecegeccccccccccccccecovcccescece 
United Presbyterian 
African Methodist Episcopal................. 10 
CamAPOMAAOMGl, «00 o5cccecccccscecesecceccecccce 9 
Reformed Presbyterian. ...............006 coon 6 
Evangelical Association. ................s005. 6 
Universalist....... sencccoveqococesesecoeceooose 6 
NINN, .nncinntauiaiiaiepdbnendiitnnmatiaaenn 5 
WaMROOP tM, .cccccccceccceccescccocessocccocecees 17 


These churches have property valued at 
about $16,400,000 and pay their ministers 
$904,106 yearly. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


--.. Br, Angus, one of the English New Test- 
ament revisers, gives some interesting facts 
about the work of revision, which lasted ten 
years. There were ten meetings in each year, 
each meeting extended to four days, and gen- 
erally a day meant seven hours of actual work, 
80 that the company, in its collective capacity, 
devoted 2,800 hours to the revision of the En- 
glish version of the New Testament. But this 
represents but a small part of the labor be- 
stowed. Every one of the revisers was compe- 
tent to undertake the work, and there was not 
one of them who did not exhaust his knowl- 
edge and tax his critical ability to the utmost 
in making sure his calling and election to so 
important and honorable a task. 


....The Methodist Book Committee, at its 
annual meeting Im this city, last week, found 
the publishing interests of the Church in a 
very satisfactory condition. The reports 
showed the net capital employed in the New 
York house to be $1,025,047.66; Cincinnati 
house, $330,020.50. Total sales of books and 
periodicals during the year 1880, $1,576,783. 
The publishing business having been relieved 
of the support and traveling expenses of the 
bishops, it was voted to appropriate $15,000 
for the support of worn-out preachers. The 
Sixth Restrictive Rule of the Discipline pro 
vides that “the produce of the Book Con- 
eern’’ shall not be appropriated to any other 
purpose. 


.The deputation sent out by the Church 
of Scotland (the Rev. James Rankin and Mr. 
Pringle) to investigate charges of cruelty 
brought against the missionaries at Blantyre 
Station, on the Shiré River, Africa, reached 
their destination August 29th. They found 
that the accusations against the missionaries 
had been greatly exaggerated. It was neces- 
sary, however, to form certain rules for the 
better direction of thé mission work. After 
having instructed and baptized three natives 
and having purchased a hill on which to estab- 
lish a new mission station and an orange gar- 
den, Mr. Rankin and his companions left Blan- 
tyre, on 21st October. 


....The English Congregational ‘ Year 
Book” for 1881 shows that in England and 
Wales there are 4,188 churches and 2,723 pas- 
tors, lay pastors, and evangelists. During the 
past year there were 75 ordinations. Eigh- 
teen ministers left the devomimation, and as 
many were receivcd from other churches, 14 
coming from Methodist bodies. Forty-four 
chapels were built, chiefly in the Gothic style, 
and itis noted that there is a growing taste 
for ecclesiastical ‘‘ correctness,’’ both in the 
fowm and arrangement of places of worship. 


. Mr. M’Ewan, who proposed that action 
be taken by the Free Presbytery of Edinburgh 
upon some utterances of Prof. Davidson, an- 
noutces thmt he has had a correspondence with 
Dr. Davidson, and that, eonsidering the pres 
ent state of matters in the Free Church, an! 
while retaining all the reasons he published 
regarding an article of Professor Davidson’s, 
he has resolved, along with some others, to 
take no further action at present. 


....The treasurers of the Bishops’ Fund of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church remind the 
churches that since the first of January of the 
present year the entire support of the bishops 
is placed upon the churches; that 25 per cent. 
has been added to the apportionment of last 
year, on account of the four new bishops; that 
the treasury is empty; and that, unless action 
is taken promptly, the bishops will suffer em- 
barrasement. 

....A sect of Bible Christians in Servia, who 
are called Nazarenes, have long suffered, on 
account ef their unwillingness to bear arms 
Several of them are still in prison for this rea 
son. All who have come in contact with them 
speak in praise of their honesty, loyalty, and 
earnest Christianity. 

.... A French paper gives a list of the Catho- 
lic religious orders in France living under tlic 
vow of poverty, with the value of their posses- 
sions ig real estate. The Jesutts head the list, 
with 42,000,000 francs, the Christian Brothers 
have property worth 31,000,000, the grand total 
being 324,000,000. 

....Another Reformed Episcopal asteroid 
has appeared in England. Bishop Toke has 
seceded from the body which seceded from 
the Reformed Episcopal body in communion 
with the American Church of the same name. 


....Thus far four presbyteries, those of Ab- 
erdeen, Ayr, Dunse aud Chirnside, and Kelso, 
have adopted overtures censuring the commis- 
sion of the Scottish Free Church for its action 
in the case of Prof. Robertson Smith. 

....Dean Ghurch’s address to the Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, proposing to place the Rit- 
ualists on a footing of toleration in the Estab- 
lished Church, has been signed thus far by 
over 2,000 clergymen. 

....The Legislature of Servia has unani- 


monsby passed a resolation in favor of closing 
all the monasteries in that country. 








* ° 

Hlissions, 

oe 

It is generally known that the various 
Presbyterian churches represented in India 
have formed an alliance called the Presby- 
terian Alliance of India. The Alliance has 
just held its second council at Allahabad. Of 
the twelve churches belonging to the Alliance, 
nearly all sent representatives, some of the ab- 
sentees being prevented, by the great distance 
to be traveled, from being present. Dr. Morri™ 
son, of the United States, was chosen moderator. 
The proceedings were harmonious, and con- 
cerned largely the chief object of the Council— 
viz., the union of the native communities of 
the various Presbyterian churches in India in 
ore Presbyterian organization under one Gen- 
eral Assembly. To this end several reselutions 
were adopted, as follows: 

“1. It was resolved to ask the several supreme 
judicatories at home for judicial powers to 
settle finally all cases of appeal in connection 
with the Native Church in matters of discipline. 
It was urged that this was in effect asking for 
power todo only what. these supreme courts 
could not do themselves. 

“9. It was further resolved to submit the 
‘Revised Draft of Proposed Questions to he 
put to Licentiates and Ruling Elders connected 
with native churches in India, prepared by a 
Joint Committee of the Church of Scotland, 
the Free Church of Scotland, and the Irish 
Presbyterian Church,’ to the several Churches 
which were not joined in the compilation, for 
approval, 

“3. It was also resolved that the various 
presbyteries in Indfa should be communicated 
with, for the purpose of forming themselves 
into provincial synods, to watch over the {nter- 
ests of the Native Church within their bounds, 
and to consider appeals that might eome be- 
fore them from the presbyteries. 

‘*4. It was finally resolved that the supreme 
judicatories at home be asked to sanction a 
scheme for the establishment at Allahabad of a 
college, with not less than three ordained pro- 
fessors, in which a complete theological train- 
ing would be given through the medium of 
English and Hindi; the college to be under 
the controlof the managing committee of the 
council and to be supported by the varions 
Churches proportionately according to their 
respective outlays on India. Several delecates 
had been instructed by their presbyteries to 
urge the establishment of such a college, as be- 

ng a felt want, which no one denomination 
could hope at present to supply for itself ex- 
cept by an extravagant annual expenditure, 
and because, under the present irregular sys- 
tem of instruction, candidates for the minis- 
try were not receiving the careful training 
whieh their position demanded.” 


....One of the missionaries of the Living- 
stone Inland Mission writes from Manyanga, 
which is far up the Congo River, on the north 
side, announcing his arrival at tbat plaee, No- 
vember 2d, 1880. Manyanga is about three 
fifths of the distance from the Coast to Stanley 
Pool. Mr. McCall says he is in advance of 
Stanley’s party, but has traveled under great 
difficulties and anroyances. He lost half of 
his donkeys, having only eleven left. From 
Manyenga canoes wi be used, as there is a 
long stretch of river free from rapids. The 
company bas suffered much from fever. Mr. 
McCall writes : 

‘“* We hope and intend to erect a large sta- 
tion at this most important place, the largest 
market in the country (Manyanga), where 
neople conzrevete, from fer and near, every 
week, to hold their market—a great business 
with the natives. They are keen traders and 
very fond of buying and selling. We have, 
thanks be to God, as yet not been forcibly op- 
posed by the peoples. Ihave not yet had an in- 
terview with the ‘big king’ of the place. He 
lives one day’s journey from here; but our ar- 
rangements are not yet completed. When 
they are, I hope to purchase a piece of land 
near the principal market, and erect a suitable 
station, which in proeess of time, by God’s 
blessing, will probably become a great center 
of instruction and power for good among the 
people, and serve as a half-way house. for ns 
on our way to Stanley Pool aud the further in- 
terior.” 

....It was expected that the three-years 
rule, which has not hitherto been enforced in 
the South India Methodist Conference, would 
ve carried ont at the recent session by Bishop 
Merrill. ‘* The first name on the list,” says a 
correspondent, ‘‘ was that of the venerable 
George Bowen. His work was among people 
speaking the Mabratti language and he was 
the only man in the Conference who knew 
that tongue. To remove him was to destroy 
his work. The result was inevitable: the rule 
must yield. The rule was made for the work, 
aud not the work for the rule. The bishop re- 
appointed him, under the exception which pro- 
vides for missionaries to neglected portions of 
of our cities.” 

....Viear Apostolic Cosi, of Chan-Tong, 
has invented an alphabet of thirty-three letters, 
to take the place of the monosyllabic Chinese 
words, and the Emperor of Austria has pre- 
sented Mgr. Cosi with the necessary type to 
carry out his project, which, it is said, is 
becoming popular among the converts. 

....A Hindu Sunday-school is the latest 
novelty in heathen India. Ht has been started 
in Cocanada for the benefit of those who have 
no facilities for studying the Hindu religion. 

...-The Methodist Theological Seminary at 


Barefily, India, has sent forth a class of tbir- 
teen to labor in the. mission-Geld. 
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CHRIST HEALING THE SICK.—Luxg vy, 
12—-26. 

Nores.—‘‘In @ certain city...—Which one is 
not known. ** Leprosy.”—A fearful con- 
tagious disease, issuing in a scab over the 
body, and the gradual falling off of parts of 
the body, eaused by asort of minute fungus 
growth within the body. “The leprosy 
departed."—One of the most remarkable of 
mira@les, as it could in no way be explained as 
the result of imagination. ** Tell no man.”* 
—Jesus did not want to make a public display, 
but enly to heal or work miracles, as the neces- 
sity compelled him. **43 Moves com- 
manded.’’—See Levit. xiv, 2.——"“ For a testi- 
mony unto then.”’°—That the healing may be 
legally certified and beyond question. 
“* The wi! derness.”’—Rather, in desert or retired 
places, not referring to any particular desert. 
‘As he was teaching.’—This was in 
Capernaum (see Mark. ii,1).—— -‘‘Jn abed.”— 
The bed was what we would rather call a rag, 
a little thickerthan a blanket. ‘* A palsy.” 
—Paralysis. “ Through the tiling..—Jesus 
was in the court, or space inthe center of 
which the house was built. “The crowd so 
filled the regular entrance thatitliew 
pass in; and so they got on ti. 2000 the 
house from the outside, which wer tye o 
been easy if the house was on a sid , 
broke up the slight roof of which it was built. 
-— -‘* Blasphemies.”’—They were right in re- 
garding it asa blasphemy for a mere man to 
claim to do God’s work in forgiving sin. 
‘ Whether is easier ?””.—Which is easier? Not 
easier in utterance on the lips, but easier to 
claim to be ableto do. One might easily claim 
to be able to forgive sin, and no one could 
bring positive proof against him. But when 
he claims to heal diseases with a word, then 
he. has a heavy task to substantiate it. None 
but the miracle-worker can do that. Jesus 
first declared the sins forgiven, that he might- 
afterward, by the impressive miracle, prove 
hie ability to forgive, as well as heal. 

Instruction.—Luke does not give the name of 
the “man full of lepresy.”” No matter; we 
also know he was full of faith. Our names are 
of no great consequence here, if ‘ve are friends 
of God and have’our names written in God’s 
book of life. 

The leper’s prayer is hardly a model. He 
knew Jesus could, but did not know as he 
would. We may know both, and go to Christ 
and ask with full faith, expecting it, that he 
will forgive oursins. Have you done it? 

A full faith will gain the blessing sought. 
“T will,”’ said Jesus. Of eourse, he would, for 
his heart was full of love. Of course, he will 
forgive, if you ask it. Ask, and ye have re- 
ceived. 

The leper was told not to stop and talk with 
his friends; but to go directly and do his re- 
ligious duties. He was to see the priest. If 
you have asked Jesus to forgive your sin, and 
he has done it, then go and connect yourself 
with the church, “asa testimony unto them.” 

We are told that Jesus withdrew himself 
into solitary places and prayed. This was his 
habit. Thus he was able to stand the strain of 
his daily life. How much do we pray? Do we 
need it as truly as Jesus did ® 

The man with the palsy would never have 
been healed if four men had not brought him 
along. Those four men did a good work. If 
you do not know how to persuade your friend 
to become a Christian, you can, at least, take 
him to your minister or to your superintendent, 
and let him talk to him. 

Those four men were very importunate. 
When they could not get through the crowd, 
they broke through the roof, for they were de- 
termined to do all they could to get their friend 
eured. Can young Christians do less for their 
unconverted friends? 

Christ forgave the sin before heakny the 
body. That is the more important of the two. 
Sick people are very anxious to have thefr 
bodies healed. Why not their souls? 

Jesus was God. He forgave sins. None else 
could forgive sins. When he elaimed the 
power, a miracle confirmed it. 
glorious Saviour. 

It seems easier to forgive sins than to heal a 
paralytic ; but to heal a paralytic only cost a 
word from Jesus. To forgive sins cost him 
Gethsemane and Calvary. Weare often sur- 
prised at the miracles of Jesus, and do not 
think enough of the greater miracle of forgive- 
ness of sin. 

Siclsness is an evil, but sin is a greater evil. 
Men when they are sick pray to be healed ; but 
they too often refuse to pray for forgiveness of 
sin. Jesus forgave the sin before he healed 
the body, for he knew the forgiveness was the 
more essential to the sufferer. 

The Pharisees were amazed, but did not 
glorify God. One who knows the truth may 
































+ yet not love i. The devils believe and tremble. 
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Washington. 


‘Tue counting of the electoral vote, .on 
Wednesday, the 9th instant, was a strong con- 
trast to the same ceremony of four years ago. 
Little interest was manifested in the proceed- 
ings and several senaters and representatives 
were absent. At noon the Senate, headed by 
the Vice-President, proceeded to the House, 
and occupied the two inner rows of seats. 
Senators Thurman and Hamlin and Represent- 
atives House and Crowley, the tellers appoint- 
ed in accordance with the feature of the Elect- 
oral Count Bill, took their places at the Clerk’s 
desk and the Vice-President called the joint 
meeting to order. The counting of the votes 
was accomplished by half-past one o’clock, the 
result showing 214 electoral votes for James 
A. Garfield and Chester A. Arthur and 155 for 
Winfield S. Hancock and William H. English, 
including the eleven: votes of Georgia. Vice- 
President Wheeler declared James A. Garfield 
to have been elected President of the United 
States for the term of four years, beginning on 
March 4th, and Chester A. Arthur Vice-Presi- 
deut for the same period. The announcement 
was received with applause by the Republicans 
and the senators withdrew, doth bodies re- 
suming the ordinary business of the day. 





..The defeat of the passage of the River 
and Harbor, Appropriation Bill is priicipally 
owing to th, sxertions of Representative Cox, 
of New York. That gentleman strenuously 
objected to the disposal of nearly $11,000,000 
of the public money, after a debate of half an 
hour, or at the rate of $66,500 per second, 
His opposition to the measure on Monday 
last was sufficient to keep the bill pending 
during the entire week, and no results have as 
yet been arrived at. The Legislative Appro- 
priation Bill was introduced on Tuesday, the 
8th, and several measures of minor conse- 
quence wére considered throughout the week, 
but the House has practicaNy done nothing 
of importance. The Funding Bill is expected 
to be returned from the Senate during the 
latter part of this week or the early part of 
next, with the amendments previously stated to 
have met with the approval of the Senate 
Finance Committee, and its consideration will 
probably consume the remainder of the brief 
time left before the expiration of the present’ 
Congress, under the existing state of affairs. 
An extra session seems more than probable. 


.. A sensation was created in the Senate on 
Monday, the 7th, by an altercation between 
Senators Conkling and Butler. Senator Butler 
accused Senator Conkling of deliberately mis- 
stating facts in connection with the census 
returns of South Carolina, and hot language 
was used by both gentlemen. @n the same 
day the Pension Bill, known as the “ Sixty Sur- 
geon Bill,’’ was defeated. On Thursday last 
the sum of $200,000 was appropriated €or the 
erection of a hall of records. On Friday con- 
siderable debate foNowed a remark from Sena- 
tor Hoar on the advisability of allowing the 
presence at the Capital on the 4th of March of 
large bodies of organized and armed troops, 
not under the commend of regular army offi- 
cers. No action was taken thereon, nor upon 
the matter of Senator Wallace’s proposed 
amendment concerning the method of electing 
the President. The greater part of Saturday 
was taken up with the consideration of the 
Postal Appropriation Bill, but a yote taken at 
5 o’clock failed to show a quorum present, 
and the matter went over. 


..«-The sudden thaw of Saturday bas re- 
sulted disastrously at the Capital, the lower 
portion of the city being completely flooded. 
Pennsylvania Avenue was so much submerged 
that boats were being rowed over its surface. 
All travel over Long Bridge was suspended 
and the water rose almost to a level with the 
White House. 


.-A large number of interesting social 
events took place in Washington last week. 
Prominent among them was the Army and 
Navy Assembly, given on the evening of the 7th. 
The attendance was very large and the guests 
were ushered to their dressing-rooms by two 
soldiers from the Arsenal, in full uniform, 


.- Last Monday was a field-day for the tem- 
perance people in Washington. More than 
half the senators had to present petitions for 
a canstitutional amendment to prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of all aleoholic beverages. 
Kt took half an hour to present them. 


....Secretary and Mrs. Sherman held a large 
and brilliant reception on the evening of Feb- 
uary 7th, at which President Hayes, Secretary 
Evarts, and many senators and congressmen 
were present. The Armyand the Diplomatic 
Corps were well represented. a 


....President Hayes will holda reception to. 


the Diplomatic Corps at the White House on. 
the 24th of February. 


Mews of the Werk, 


In the House of Lords, on the 10th inst., 
Earl Granville, foreign secretary, declined to 
make a detailed statement on the position of 
the Greek question, as he said it might increase 
the risk of war. He hoped that war would be 
averted, since he knew that all the Powers 
showed the same hope, and he was ignorant of 
any difference of opinion among them as 
tothe best method of arriving at that result. 
In the Greek Chamber of Deputies, however, 
Premier Coumoundouros assured the House 
that he would not accept any compromise re- 
stricting the right acknowledged to Greece by 
the Treaty of Berlin. 


--The London Times, in an editorial arti- 
cle, on the 9th inst., says that the publica- 
tion of the Russo-Afghan correspondence 
found in Cabul after the massacre of the Bri- 
tish embassy makes it clear beyond doubt 
that the invasion of Afghanistan, in 1878, was 
the inevitable consequence of a real, pressing, 
and growing danger upon the frontier of the 
Indian Empire. 

.. The Russian Government’s internal pro- 
gram aims at the establishment in the 
various provinces of councils composed of 
representatives of the government depart- 
ments and elective assemblies competent to 
decide all questions affecting local interests. 


....At a council of the French ministers, 
recently, M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire, minister 
of foreign affairs, announced that the United 
States Government had agreed to France’s 
proposal for an international monetary confer- 
ence, to assemble this year at Paris. 


..A newspaper of Orenburg, in Russia, re- 
ports that the distress isso great among the 
Ural Khirgiz tribes that they are selling their 
male children for grain and leaving the girls to 
perish by cold and hunger. 


....It is rumored fa London that documents 
have been found containing evidence of start- 
ling schemes on the part of the Land League, 
and which, it is said, incriminate some of the 
most prominent persons in the agitation. 





THE GOVERNMENT CHEMIST’S RE- 
PORT ON BAKING POWDERS. 


To THE EpiTor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


THE recent publication of the report, giving 
the comparative merits of various Baking 
Powders, according to tests made by the Gov- 
ernment Chemist, has induced some of the 
manufacturers of brands, whose inferiority 
was thus brought to light, to resort to various 
means and publications in order to rid them- 
selves of the results of that unfavorable ex- 
position of their inferiority. 

That the public may fully understand the 
matter, and to avoid any misconception arising 
out of statements of our competiters, seeking 
to break the force of the report, I herewith 
subjointhe main part of the report, in which 
the comparative values are correctly given. 

Dr. Love’s tests were made to determine 
what brands are the most economical to use; 
and, as their capacity lies in their leavening 
power, tests were directed selely to ascertain 





the available gas of each powder. 
Compara- 

Name of ¢ Cute in inches per Wouth 

“ Royal” (cream tartar powder)...127.4 50 cts. 
“ Rumford’s” (phosphate) fresh...122.5 48 cts. 
“ Rumford’s” (phosphate) old..... $2.7 18 cts. 
“ Hanford’s None Such”............121.6 47% ote. 
“ Redhead’s”............006 cota coces 170 446 ote. 
“Charm” (alum powder),.......... 9 4 ote. 
“ Amazon” (alam 1119 « cts 
“ Cleveland's” (short weight % 0n.)110.8 a cts. 

© GRRE”... dep ccccccccscoccccedoccosooss 1068 42 ots. 
“Priga’s Cream”.....ccccccccccccses 102.6 40 cts. 
“ Lewis's” condensed.............% 98.2 88% cts. 
“ Andrew's Pearl” .............0000 82 36% cts. 
“ Hecker’s Perfect”.........-.+-+0 02.5 36 cts. 


The Government Chemist also adds: 
gard all alum powders as very unwhol 
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COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS. 
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A BOOK FOR THE TIMES: 


TESTIMONY OF THE AGES; 


on, 
CONFIRMATIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
By the Eminent Schoiar and Popular Writer, 
Rev. HERBERT W. MORRIS, D. D., 
Author of “* Work Days of God; or, Science and the Bible,” &c. 
A new and massive work, containing nearly distinct 
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ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


and Decorative Porcelain. 
THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEWELER, 
Ne. 206 FIFTH AVE., MADISON SQUARE, 


pd Sts., N RS 
TeETS eto.; also ioe of tpecimene 
. B) ne 
PORCELAIN of the “Worcester 
‘ad et nm,” “Royal Derby,” and the best 
rors fabricants, all of bis own la’ importations, 
and at M RATE PRICES. , 
Visitors invited to inspect the steck. 





HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


“The Arlington,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Opposite the White House. 


PRICE $3, $4, AND $5 PER DAY. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors, 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


OTEL BRYNGWICK. 
Boylston an and Clarendon Streets. Reston. 
WICK is the finest hotel structure 
nm England. Fire-proof ; modern in all its pak 
neeete 5 strictly firs class ; ae on the Am 
ome, and desirable 
cropping: ‘piece for the posines or pleasure-seeker. 
RNES & * te Proprietors. 
Amos Barnes, of Bos 


» ft W. Donker, of Cincinnati, 

















DR. SHEPARD'S 


NEW 
TURKISH BATHS, 
RUSSIAN BATHS, 
ROMAN BATHS. 
double ‘ite former enpacity ‘and many new abd av 


tractive features add 
For full particulars address as below. 


HOTEL HAMMAM, 


81 and 83 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y¥. 
Three sere walk from Fulton Ferry. 


Pleasant Rooms with Board for permanent guests 
at moderate rates. ph wn $1. 50 to 98 per day. 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 
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Phosphate and tartaric acid powders liberate 
their gas too freely in process of baking, or 
under varying climatic changes suffer deteri- 
oration.’’ 

It is proper to state that all the powders e» 
amined were from the open market, and that 
the original labels were in every case broken by 
Dr. Love himself. He also informs me that he 
himself purchased the ean of Royal Baking 
Powder at the store of Park & Tiiford. 

I have only to add that for 20 years the Roy- 
al Baking Powder has been before the public, 
and it is to-day the standard for purity and ex- 
cellence throughout the world, Because of ite 
intrinsic merit and by virtue of honorable en- 
terprise, the Royal Baking Powder has taken 
this rank ; and I am, therefore, not surprised 
to find adventurers in the business, anxious to 
agsume their prepasations to be its equal. 

J.C. HOAGLAND, 
President Royal Baking Powder Company. 
Wew York, Kebruary 14th, 1881. 
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NOTICES 


€P" All commerieations for the Hattcrtal, Literary 
Rews, and Miscellaneous Cotumns cf this journal 
should be of +: «essed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent. P.O. Bex 2787. 

S@™ All con z unications for the Commerctal De 
partment to the Corimereial Editor. ond all business 
communications frum subscribers end advertisers 10 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

S™ No notice can be taken of anonrmous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication but ues 
guaranty of good faith. 

S32” We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or cpinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

tS Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should rend a stamped and 
directed envelope. We connot, however, even tn that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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WINE AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


WHETHER or not we, and other papers 
and people, should atte.npt to encourage, or 
browbeat, or bulldoze Mrs. Gurfield into 
refusing to dispense wine at the White 
House depends, like so many other things, 
on the answer we give to the question asked 
by the Rev. L. W. Bicon, whether we have 
a court at Washington. 

What Mr. aud Mis. Garfield eat and drink 
at their private table is pobody’s business 
but their own, Wheiler fo Mentor or Wash- 
ington. It is their table, not the public’s. 
A personal friend may take advantage of 
his friendship to ask them to sign a temper- 
ance pledge: but the public has no right to 
tind fault if they do not. Whether it is 
right for them to drink wine and offer it to 
their guests at their private table is a mat- 
ter for their own conscience, not for ours. 

If, now, we have 20 court at Washington, 
if the idea of a court is to be repudiated, 
then it would follow that. if Mr. Gartield 
and wife should invite ladies an.l_ gentle- 
men, no matter how distinguished and no 
matier how many, to their table, it is still 
their private table and nobody has a right 
to complain. 

But, in fact, we have just what Mr. Bacon 
ridicules—a sort of a court, but not much 
of acourt, in Washington; and dinners are 
given which are official iu some sort of a 
weak way, and in which the dignity of the 
nation is supposed to be somewhat repre- 
sented. The court is of no great account, 





chiefly because jt is liavle to so rapid fluctue 
ations; and, fortunately, itsentire loss would 
be no great injury. Should Mr. Garfield 
let the White House, and go to board ct 
Willard’s; should be ride up on horseback 
to be inaugurated, and hitch his horse to a 
fence while taking the oath; should be 
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decline to give dinners to the diplomatic 
corps, and save bis salary—then the Govern. 
ment would go on just the same, ail with 
no loss of dignity or power. 

Sut the sulary is made fifty thorsand dol- 
lars because we do have a sort of court, 
and it is expected that the President will 
perform certain public social duties. For 
that reason, the public has 4 right to be in- 
terested in the question whether the new 
President will offer wine to his guests, or 
will continue the custom set by Mrs. Hayes. 
Now, we would not think it a matter of 
prudence or courte: y to bombard Mrs, Gar- 
field with petitions and prayers to follow 
Mrs. Hayes’s example; but we do sincerely 
hope that she will do so. If this is a public 
matter, then we may properly express the 
op'nion that our best public sentiment, 
which rejects wine, ought to rule. 1: is our 
couutry and our society that are to be rep- 
resented in our court, and not the society 
and customs of France or Austria. Our 
nutional habits are not wine drinking. If 
Mr. and Mrs. Garfield drink intoxicating 
liquors privately, we hope they will not offer 
them officially, at the expense of the nation, 
which pays, whether directly or iudirectly, 
for these official entertainmuats. 





CRIMINAL BLASPHEMY. 


Curer Justice Comrcys, in opening the 
Criminal Court at Wilmington, Delaware, 
last week, called the attention of the grand 
jury to the address of Colonel Robert G. 
Ingersoll, recently delivered in that city, 
and strongly intimated that some portions 
of his address exposed him toa criminal in- 
dictment for blasphemy. Referring to the 
address, he said: 

‘We respect free speech, and shall. pro- 
tect it when the public peace shall not be 
disturbed by it, or is not in danger of being 
so; but we shall not con-ent to allow the 
privilege to be used, if we can help it, to 
the dishonor of the God of the.Jew or Gen- 
tile, Hebrew and Christian, in whose exist 
ence and omnipotence the people of the 
state believe, and whom they fear and also 
trust, or in the revilement of reproach of 
Christ or the dispuragement of the religion 
he taught.” 

This, we believe, Is the first judicial 
notice that has been taken of Mr. lngersoll’s 
infidel lectures. Precisely what language 
hg used in Wilmington we do not know, 
h€ving seen uno report of his address; yet, 
ax we presume, it was similar to language 
previously used by him elsewhere, in this 
aul other cities, that has certainly disgusted 
and offended the sensib‘lities of Christian 
people, and, we add, of god citizens gen 
erally. It is undoubtedly true that the 
largest liberty of speech on all subjects is 
tolerated in this country; and it is just as 
true that this liberty may be so used asto 
make speech sliuderous in some cases, 
treasonnble in others, and blasphemous in 
still others. It is a liberty which has its 
just and proper limits, and when these 
limits are exceeded speeca may become 
criminal. 

By the common law of this country, by 
express stutute io many of the states, and 
by repeated judicial decisions there is such 
an Offense as blasphemy, rendering the of- 
feaders liable to indictment and punish- 
ment, The law of Massachusetts on this 
subject reads as follows: 

* Whoever willfully blasphemes the holy 
name of God by denyiog, cursing, or con- 
tumeliously reproaching God, biz creation, 
government, and final judging of the world, 
or by cursing or contumeliously reproaching 
Jesus Curist or the Holy Ghost, or by cursing 
or contumeliously reprorching the Hoiy 
Word of God contained in the Holy Scrip. 
tures, or exposing them to contemp and rid- 
icule, shall be punish2d by imprisonment in 
the state-prison not exceeding two years, or 
in the jail not exceeding one year, or be 
fined not exceeding three hundred dollars, 
and may also be bound to good bebavior.” 


A similar statute, in thedetinition given of 


blasphemy, may be found in the penal 


co:’es of other states, 

The common law of the land, as inter- 
preted by courts, makes blasphemy a crime 
and punishes it as av offense against hue 
man society. Chicf Justice Kent, in The 
People v. Ruggles, 8 Johnson, 290, spoke 
of blasphemy as consisting in “ maliciously 
reviliog God or religion,” and as ‘‘a public 
offeuse by the law of the land.” The Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, in Updegraff 
v. The Commonwealth, 11 Serg. & Rawle, 
$4, declared blasphemy to be the ‘‘ open, 
public vilification of the religion of the 








country,” and to be punishable as “‘injuri- 
ous to and having a malignant Influence on 
society.” Chief-Justice Clayton, of the Su- 
preme Court of Delaware, in The State v. 
Chandler, 2 Harring., 353, said that the com- 
mon law sustains “indictments for wan- 
tonly and maliciously blaspheming God or 
the Fouader of the Christian religion, be- 
cause such blasplicmy tended to subvert the 
peace and good order which it was bound 
to protect.” He added that this law takes 
‘cognizance of offenses against God only 
where, by their inevitable effects, they be- 
come offenses against man and his tem- 
poral security.” 

Judge Cooley, in his ‘‘ Constitutional 
Limitations” (4th ed., p. 588), says: 

“The criminal laws of every country are 
shaped to greater or iess degree by the pre- 
vailing public sentiment as to what is right, 
proper, and decorous, or the reverse; and 
they punish those acts as crimes which dis- 
turb the peace and oraer or tend to shock 
the moral sense or sense of propriety and 
decency of the community. The moral 
sense is largely regulated and controlled 
by the religious belief; and therefore it is 
that those things which, estimated by a 
Christian standard, are profane and blas- 
phemous are properly punished as crimes 
ugainst society, since they are offensive in 
the highest degree to the general public 
sense and have a direct tendency to under- 
mine the moral support of the laws and to 
corrupt the community.” 

It is not possible to state in more lucid 
language the theory of the common law of 
this country in treating blasphemy as an 
offense against society. 

This law does not forbid free discussion 
on all religious subjects, or restrain any 
one from denying the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion or using arguments to support 
the denial; but it does forbid the use of 
such scurrilous, opprobrious, and vituper- 
ative language as will be offensive tothe 
sensibilities of the people. It undertakes 
to defend these sensibilities against this 
form of outrage and insult. It would do 
the same thing if Judaism or Mohammee- 
anism were the prevalent religion of the 
land. Itsays that the religion which the 
people generally accept shall not be ma- 
liciously and indecently reviled, to the an- 
poyance of its receivers, and thut its sacred 
person or persons shall not be subject to 
contumely iu the hearing of others. It 
punishes indecencies toward the religion 
of the people, just as it would punish a man 
for appearing in the public streets in the 
state of oudity or for doing anything else 
which outrages the general sense of the 
commubily. 

If Mr. Ingersoll, whether at Wilmington, 
or in this city, or anywhere else, has been 
guilty of this sort of indecency, then he is 
a blasphemer in the sense of the law, and 
ought to be punished for it. We havethe im- 
pression, without now being able to quote 
his exact words, that he has used language 
ihat justly exposes him to thischarge. We 
were so impressed when reading it. Ilis 
manner of talking about God and the Bible 
can hardly be regarded as anything less 
than an open and public insult to the relig- 
ivus faith of the great body of the Ameri- 
can people. He has a right, so far as law 
is concerned, to be an infidel, if he chooses 
to be; he has a right to argue against the 
existence of God and the truth of the Bible 
as strongly and as publicly as he will, so 
long as he does it decently; but he bas no 
moral or legal right to be a public and con- 
tumelious reviler of the prevalent religion 
of this land. 





THE PHILADELPUIA ASSOCIATION. 


Tae resolutions that were passed by this 
organization at its late anniversary on the 
subject of communion read as follows: 





** WiteREas it bas been currently reporte:, 
and even printed in the newspapers, tuat 
the Confession of Faith held by this Associ- 
ation favors views on the subject of com. 
munion inconsistent with the usage of 
Bapti-t churches; therefore, 

** Resolved, first, that we have never so 
understood this Confession, as is attest. d by 
the practice of our churches through the 
nearly two hundred years of their associated 
history.” 

The Association here discreetly avoid to 
join issue with those who assert that the 
Philadelphia Confession inculcates open 
communion. TLey have not dared to 
attirm that it is a close-communion instru- 
ment. They will not dare to affirm it. 
Article 29, $1 of the Confession even 
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omits to require baptism as a pre-requisite 
to membership in the Church. and. since the 
greater includes the less, it, therefore, neces- 
satily omits to require baptism as a pre- 
requsite to communion at the Lord's Supper. 
This omission was purposely made when 
the Confession was adopted, under the 
influence of John Bunyan, from the West- 
minster Confession which requires it. ‘‘We 
have purposely omitted” all provisions for 
close communion, say the comyilers. Artic'e 
80, $8 says that ‘all ignorant and ungodly 
persons, as they are unfit to enjoy com- 

munion with Ohrist, > are they unworthy 
of the Lurd’s table.” If this article hed 
said ** ail ignorant, ungodly, and unlaptized 
rersons,” etc., it would have expressed the 
views of clo-e-communionists; but, as it has 
**purposely omitted” every allusion to the 
unbaptized, though this is Ceaitely ex- 

pressed in a close-communion creed adopted 

in protest aguinst this the very next year, it 

is manifestly opposed to their sentiments. 

If, therefore, the Philad-Iphia Association 
have always rezarded tuis Confession as a 
close-communion instrument, it is plain that 
they have always beeu egregiously mistaken 
about it. The assertion which the Associa- 
tion here advance th:t‘*‘the practice of their 
churches through nearly two hundred years 
of their associated Listory ” shows that they 
have for that Igngih of time believed that 
the Confession favors close communicn 
implies a very grave imputaiion upon the 
inteliigence of the body. If any cthrer 
party than the Association themselves had 
affirmed that the fathers in 1742 deliberately 
and formally adopted a solemn religious 
symbol which undeniably was intended to 
provide for open commun’cn in the firm 
conviction that it inculcated close commun- 
ion, and that for two bundred years noue 
of their successors had been shrewd cnough 
to discover such a remarkable blunder, he 
would be denounced for slander. We can- 
not accept such conclusions, even at the 
bidding of an organization that we respect 
so hichly as we do the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation. 

We sincerely sympathize with the mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Association for the 
unfortunate attitude in which they are 
placed by this hasty and _ ill-considered 
resolution. Muny of them are gentlemen 
of great woth and prominence, whose 
pames are honored io every denomiaation 
and in all por.ions of the country, and 
they are worthy of wiser counsels than have 
been employed on their behalf. 

The second resoiution reads: 

«That, if it were so, iistead of altering 
our practice, we should straightway men, 
our creed, believing, as we do, that the Binle 
and the Bible only is the ruce of Christian 
faith.” 

The ‘‘mending of the creed” here proposed 
has its difficulties If it should be given 
out that the Philadelphia Association, after 
maintaining for nearly two hundred years 
an open-communion creed, had ‘' now, 
when all foremost souls are longing for 
greater nearness to each other,” changed 
this erced to inculcate close communion, 
their worst enemy could not desire them 
to perpetrate a more unwise or a more 
disastrous blunder. They live in the midst 
of one of the most enlightened communit'es 
in the country; they are high!y amenable to 
the intelligent and pious sentiment of the 
religious public. We must believe that the 
threat to ‘‘ mend the erced” is not meant 
seriously. An obscure and ignorant associ 
ation, hid in a corner away from observation 
and from all seats of culture, might with 
some safety defy in this way the intelligence, 
not to say piety of the Christian world; bat 
we cannot p2rsuade ourselves that the 
venerable Philadelphia Association will 
undertake such a step. 

if the hint we have somewhere seen 
should Le found correct, that the First and 
Second Baptist churches of Philadelphia 
hold their property en condition that they 
adhere to the Philadelphia Confession, they 
would be placed in a painful situation by 
the project to ‘‘mend the creed.” These 
churches are compelled to allow oren com- 
munion, for fear that, in case they fail todo 
8», some of thcir members, who adhere to 
the Confession in this point, shou!d demand 
and obtain the property of the co: povation. 
To ** mend the crecd,” therefore, would be ta 
force them to withdraw and te stand alone, 
a course of action wiiich would be generally 
regretted, a8 hey are both understood to be 
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influential and highly cultivated communi- 
ties. 

But, whatever motives may have restrained 
the Association, the fact is clear that they 
did not ‘‘ mend their creed.” That we con. 
sider a significant fact, and we desire to 
present them our bheartiest thanks and 
congratulations in view of it. Some of our 
Baptist exchanges are just now discussing 
what they call the ‘‘Old Landmarks.” 
Here is a brave old Baptist Landmark—the 
broadest kind of open communion—in the 
midst of the Philadelphia Confession of 
Faith, It has not been removed; we 
sincerely trust that it will never be removed. 
All genuine “Old Landmark Baptists” 
and the entire Christian public owe the 
Philadelphia Association a lasting debt of 
gratitude for declining to mend its open- 
communion creed. 

We now respectfully turn to the Warren 
A-sociation, which at an early period in its 
history adopted the Philadelphia Confession 
and still maintains it. We trust that this 
large, cultivated, and powerful organization 
at its next anniversary will also decline to 
alter this ancient and honored symbol. It 
would be a great and good thing if the 
Warren Association, unlike its elder sister 
of Philadelphia, should allow the whole 
subject to pass, without even attempting a 
serics of resolutions, for this silence would 
be interpreted as giving a certain consent to 
the undcniable fact that their Confession of 
Faith teaches open communion, and their 
constituents would in that case feel that 
they were free to practice open communion 
in harmony with the Confession, whenever 
they might choose to do so. 











THE TWO REMEDIES. 


Senator Beck, of Kentucky, and Sena- 
tor Blaine, of Maine, in their recent speeches 
on the question of American shipping, 
were agreed as to the fact that the commer- 
cial marine of the United States is and for 
years has been in a state of sad decline, 
and that something ought to be done to 
revive it, and give to this country, at least, a 
fair proportion of the carrying trade of the 
ocean. The fact that the value of our 
merchandise carried on the ocean has dur- 
ing the last twenty years increased one 
hundred and twenty five per cent., and that 
the tonnage of our merchant marine has in 
the same period decreased forty-five per 
cent., and that foreign-built ships are deriv- 
ing nearly all the profit from this trade, is 
proof conelusive that some remedy is 
needed. Both of the Senators accept this 
conciusion. 

Senator Beck is of the opinion that the 
effective remedy, which ought at once to be 
adopted, is to repeal so much of our navi- 
gation laws as prevents citizens of the United 
States from purchasing foreigu-built ships 
and having them registered as American 
vessels, sailing under the flag of the United 
States. His theory is that these citizens 
ought to have the privilege of buying their 
ships where they can buy them at the 
cheapest price, and that the fact that a ship 
is foreign-built should not exclude it from 
American registration. If this privilege 
were granted, then our citizens would buy 
their ships in the cheapest market, and could 
exccessfully compete with other uations in 
the carrying trade of the ocean. They 
cannot do so now, because American-built 
ships cost more than foreign buil: ships, 
and, hence, cannot carry merchandise at so 
cheap arate. This, in a word, is the argu- 
ment of Senator Beck for the modification 
of our navigation laws which he proposes, 
It is by no means a new argument, though it 
is very forcibly stated in bis recent speech. 

Senator Blaine, on the other band, would 
inake no change in these laws, and would 
remedy the difficulty by a system of sub- 
sidies extended by the Government to the 
owners of American steamships, who, of 
course, must be citizens of the United 
States, whose ships must be built in Amer- 
ican shipyards, and, according to the bill 
introduced by him into the Senate, built 
“‘of American material and by American 
mechanics,” and then manned, as to their 
crews, by at least three-fourths of ‘‘ Amer. 
ican citizens.” These ships are to be em- 
ployed in carrying the mail from this coun- 
try to foreign ports, and ate to receive from 
the Gevernment such a compensation for 
this service as will enable them to ,ccmpete 
with foreign-built ships in the general carry- 
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ing trade of the ocean. The Senator alludes 
very pertinently to our large subsidy in the 
way of land-grants to railroads, and to the 
practice of other nations in fostering by 
subsidies their commercial marine. His 
theory is to tax the whole country to give 
aid and succor to American shipping. The 
theory is by no means a new one, though 
it is strongly put by Senator Blaine. 

Our first remark in regard to both of 
these theories is that, whatever may be 
their comparative merits, neither will 
amount to anything so long as Congress 
adopts neither. They have begn discussed 
by boards of trade and more or less dis- 
cussed on the floor of Congress for the last 
fifteen years; and yet Congress, during all 
this time, has shown no sign of adopting 
either. No bill to this effect has been 
passed by either house, or, if we remember 
correctly, even proposed by any committee 
of eitherhouse. The evil to be remedied 
has been presented and fully admitted, but 
nothing las been done in the way of a rem- 
edy 

Our next remark is that these remedies 
are not necessarily antagonistical and ex- 
clusive of each other. It may be that both 
are wise and beth needful. It may be that 
such a modification of our navigation laws 
as will admit foreign-built ships to Amer- 
ican registry would not be sufficient to gain 
the end; and, if so, that the modification 
would need to be supplemented by some 
form of a subsidy system. There is nothing 
inherently or necessarily inconsistent be- 
tween the two ideas. Perhaps they are 
both good, and perhaps they both need to 
be combined. 

Our third remark is that, whatever ob- 
jections there may be to either remedy, or 
to both in combination, these objections 
are far less serious thar the continuance of 
the evil proposed to be remedied by one, or 
the other, or both. If we are paying for- 
eign nations every year about a hundred 
and twenty millions of dollars to do our 
carrying trade in freight and passengers, 
then this itself is a greater evil than can 
possibly arise from either or both of the 
remedies in question. Wehad much better 
make the proposed change in our naviga- 
tion laws, or adopt a subsidy system, or do 
bot!:, than to leave our commercial marine 
ia its present condition, with no measure of 
aay kind for its relief. 

Our final remark is that, if the relict is 
limited to one, or the other, or both of these 
remedies, as sééms to be the fact, then Con- 
gress ought promptly to choose one of the 
other and put it in practice, or choose 
both and put both into practice. We do 
not see the objection to Senator Beck’s plan 
that Senator Blaine sces; and we equally 
do not see the objection to a subsidy sys- 
tem with which Free Traders find so much 
fault. If our present navigation laws are 
working detrimentally to our commercisl 
marine, then common sense says that they 
should be modified. We certainly are gain- 
ing nothing by excluding foreign-built ships 
from American registry. This exclusion 
does not help the American shipbuilder 
or give us our share in the carrying trade of 
the ocean. 
can civizen to buy a ship at a price which 
will enable him to compete with foreign- 
built ships in the trans-oceanic trade. It 
does not prevent foreign-built ships from 
absorbing nearly the whole of this trade 
and certainly contributes nothing toward 
the revival of our commercial marine. 

The simple truth is that our navigation 
laws, in the circumstances as now existing, 
furnish no protection whatever to the Amer- 
ican shipbuilder. They do not enable him 
to build ships at less cost, or furnish him a 
market at a price at which he can afford to 
sell them. They do not keep foreign-built 
ships out of our ports, or dimizish their 
capacity to carry our merchandise at a 
cheaper price than it can be carried in 
American-built ships. We confess that it 
seems to us expedient to change the law in 
regard to the registration of ships, and per- 
mit the citizen of the United States to reg- 
ister his ship es an American vessel, no 
matter where he bought it or where it was 
built. If this change wilbsuffice to gain the 
gnd sought, them so be it; and if it fails of 
this effect, then we are in favor of supple- 
menting it with a system of subsidies. The 


question is a practical one, and should be’ 


dealt with as such, and that, too, without 


It does not enable the Ameri- 











further delay. We are annually losing a 
stupendous sum, which is gained by other 
countries, and it is time that Cougress found 
and applied the remedy. 


Enlitorinl Hotes, 


Wes very much object to allowing our col- 
ums to be an arena for disputation between 
eorrespondents. We caunot, however, after 
having allowed Dr. Cuyler to criticise sharply 
and good-natuiedly Dr. Crosby’s lecture, re- 
fuse Dr. Crosby the right to reply. The dis- 
cussion will fitly end Here, unless Dr. Cuyler 
wishes to meet one biting and personal criti- 
cism of Dr. Crosby’s, who says: 

**The Publication Society to which you be- 

long is daily issuing false Scriptures, which 
you know to be false, and yet you are willing 
it should be so.” 
We suppose the reference here is to a wicked 
and lying Temjerance Commentary issued by 
that society, which is properly called ‘“ false 
Scriptures.” Dr. Crosby’s reference to the 
comment of a person who under the initials 
“J. N.H.,” secms to claim to write editorially 
for The Christiin at Work, may be too severe, 
as the comment is probably to be accounted 
for by the ignorance, and not the Jesuitical 
zeal of the writer. It is not at all in har- 
mony with the general intelligence of that 
paper. Dr. Crosby’s reply and his original 
lecture are very able, but they fail in just one 
important point. They fail to recognize the 
privilege which « Christian bas to deny himself 
what is lawful, for the sake of others. There 
is in itself nothing wrong in the drinbing of 
simple fermented liquors, under certain cir- 
cumstances. Jesus did it. But now, asa 
‘prudential question,” in these days of ea- 
loons and bars, those that begin by drinking 
moderately are very likely to go on to drink 
immoderately, to ‘treat’? and be ‘‘treat- 
ed,” and to drink distilled IMquors; 
and those who drink thus immoderate- 
ly are very liable to become drunkards. 
To prevent this evil, it is, or may be, a priv- 
ilege to a Christian to deny himself the mod- 
erate drinking, that would be tafe for him, in 
order to protect, by his example, his son or 
brother, for whom it would not be safe. We 
mey add that when Dr. Crosby says that, under 
the prevalent intimidation by temperance men, 
“editors, who have no faith in the total absti- 
nence system, still uphold it in their coJumne,”’ 
he brings a charge which might smirch where 
it was not intended. We do not mean, per- 
haps, by the ‘‘total abstinence system” just 
what Dr. Crosby means. We do not mean the 
abuses of silly exegetes. We mean the system 
which believes in total abstinence gs wise, and 
in the pledge of total abstinence, and in legal 
prohibition, Meaning this, for ourselves, we 
repudiate the charge. What we uphold in 
our columns we hold to personally. We also 
add that we received an order for two hundred 
and fifty copies of the paper containing Dr. 
Crosby’s lecture from # Cincinnati brewer. 








FatsErR Epwaib PURCELL, of Cincivnati, 
the brother on whose business skill Archbishop 
Purcell 60 implicitly relied, and who was, until 
that terrible finauci#l catastrophe, in which 
thousands lost their savings, the editor of The 
Catholic Telegrayh, has just died, and is thus 
mentioned in that paper. 

“The true friends of poor Father Edward 
will prove their fidelity to his memory by fre- 
quent ejaculations, however short, by regular 
prayers, and last, but far from least, by causing 
to be offered for bim the Adorable Victim of 
the Catholic Se«ritice. We call to mind a quaint 
old rhyme on a grave-brags: 


“*Thou arte my brother or my sister, 
Praye fur mee a Pater Noster.’ 


“Every little ‘Jesu, pity!’ or ‘Lady, help!’ 
will lighten his load of purgatorial sufferiug. 
How much more, then, the tremendous Sacri- 
fice.”’ 


There is something very sad about this men- 
tion of “poor Father Edward.” The last 
notice we had seen of the two brothers, broken 
down with age and sorrow, was that they had 
retired to a convent, and in extreme feebleness 
and paralysis were counting the beads for 
each other as they repeated their pray- 
ers. Now the one, s00n to be followed by 
the other, after bitter penitence for Lis sine of 
ignorance, as the extreme mercy which the 
goodness of God will grant, is bearing bis 
‘(load of purgatorial suffering,” to relieve 
him from which requires not ove, but many 
offerings of ‘“‘the Adorable Victim,” of “the 
tremendous Sacrifice,’ and many a “ Jesu, 
pity! and many a “‘ Lady, help!” And this 
to the Jesu not only whom Stephen saw in 
rapture, and to be with whom Paul louged that 
be might depart; but the same wh » said to the 
penitent thief, but no more penitent than Ed- 
ward Purcell: ‘‘ Hodie mecum eris in Paradiso”; 
this to the “God of all grace,” ‘‘the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,’”? who “so loved the 
world,” who *‘forgiveth iniquity, transgression, 
and sin ’’; this, in view of the completed sacri- 
fice of Him who “died unto sin once,” but, 
‘being raised from the dead, dieth no more.” 





THe Southern Methodists are in a little 
dificulty. Their college of bishops—consisting 
now, since Bishop Dagyett’s death, of only six, 
of whom two or three are in poor bealth— 
is inadequate to the work required of it. Some 
of the annual conferences will have to be held 
without bishops, and the question is raised 
whether any of them can be spared to attend 
the Ecumenical Conference. The Wesleyan 
Christian Advocate thinks that it is more im- 
portant that some of the bishops should go to 
London than that every conference should 
have a bishop next Fall. A bishop, it says, is 
not indispensable to an annual conference. 
But some are alarmed at the prospect, and one 
brother suggests that, if some of the College 
must go to London, an extra session of the 
General Conference ought to be called, to elect 
additional bishops. This, however, would bea 
very costly solution of the difficulty. It seems 
to us that, tosay the least, no irreparable injury 
to the Church could occur if the bishops should 
absent themselves from the Ecumenical Con- 
ference, and none to the bishopless annual con- 
ferences if they should go. It is even possible 
to get alony altogether without bisho»p= of the 
ecclesiastical type. 








“TI. M. A.,” in The Christian Leader, is right 
in saying that ‘‘ something in the nature of an 
injury pervades the paragraph which THe 
INDEPENDENT prints in response to our com- 
ment on its reaffirmation of faith in ‘ endless 
sin and suffering.’’”» We did feel injured at 
seeing in that column of that paper an insin- 
uation that we printed a paragraph defending 
the doctrine of eternal sin and suffering, not 
because we believed it true, but because we 
wanted to pacify our subscribers. \We were 


indignant and expected an apology. The 
apology is ia this halting fofm : 

“Our imputation may have been severe, 
perhaps unwarranted. - « The evse with 
which a journal of liberal instiuets out-Heroded 
the Orthodox Herod led us, we hove without 
warrant, to suspect a motive not derived from 


the categories of the understanding.” 


“1. M. A.” forsook a useful pastorate for a 
professorship. We hope he may be rewarded 
for this by gaining the money and the personal 
influence he was after. Does “J. M. A.” 
‘feel something in the nature of injury” in 
the above statement, and resent {t as malicious 
and false? We confess it is ‘severe, perhaps 
unwarranted’; at least, ‘‘we hope without 
warrant.” Does “I. M. A.” catch our point? 





ly we attempt to follow up the misstate- 
ments current about Mr. Chunder Sen and his 
wing of the Brahmo Somaj, we see we shall 
have our hands full; but we must make one 
more correction, thie time of Vhe Sunday- 
school Times. It says of Mr. Sen: 


Last year he solemnly announced God to 

be ‘the Mother of India,’ and assumed for him- 
self the virtual vicegevency of divine govern- 
ment, making a proclamation to ‘my soldiers 
in India,’ signed ‘Mother of India,’ and al- 
leging that ‘the British Government is my 
government, the Brahmo Somaj is my church; 
my daughter Queen Victoria have T ordained 
and set over the country to rule its people.’ 
Whither can the ‘thinkers’ turn, wheu evena 
Comte sets up seven sacraments, and a Keshub 
Chunder Sen appoints himself pontiff and 
vicar ?” 
Now we tell Zhe Sunday-schoo! Vimes that 
Mr. Sen has said no such thing as is asserted 
above, and has taken no such position. Itisa 
complete perversion of fact. We have read 
bis paper carefully for years, aud we know, 

WE respectfully commend to the thoughtful 
attention of the Senate at Washington the fol- 
lowing from The Commercial Advertiser in re 
gard to Hon. Stanley Matthews: 

“The fact that he has been fetained by great 
corporations is the be-t evidence that he is no 
second-rate lawyer. Corporations rarely em- 
ploy any out the best legal tal nt. As alav yer 
Stauley Matthews stauds head and shoulders 
at the bar above most of the gentlemen who 
have been elevated to the bench of the United 
States Court within the last ten years. If old 
opinions and old prejudices are to be enforced 
against every man who might add luster to the 
judiciary, some insignificant pettiforzer. who 
never pHi ac se, is the man likely to succeed 
tothe Bench. If the errors of judgment of 
Postmaster Key, in his efforts to destroy the 
Union, could be pardoned and forgiven, why 
not the errors of judgment of Matthews on the 
currency question? The objection that hg is 
the paid lawyer of corporations is simply btish 
and unworthy of an idiot. What lawyer of 
any posi‘ion at the Bar is not the bired man of 
a co¥ponation ?”” 

Yes. And why not go back a little further, 
in hunting and smelling, and look at the record 
of the Hon. William M. Evarts, our “ instant- 
ly-confirmed” Secretary of State, whose great 
speech in Castle Garden actually favored the 
* Fugitive Slave Law” and (would you be- 
lieve it, Messrs. Senators?) “the sum of all 
villainies””? Why not cut off again the polit- 
ical head of every man in the country—judge, 
collectur, postmaster, and letter-carrier—who 
was engaged in the late Rebellion? Let us 
make clean work. As for railroads, if there is 


a judge on the Bench of the Supreme Court at 
Washington, or the Marine Court of New York, 





who fb not in favor of these useful corporations, 
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he should retire from the Bench, and at 
once be transported to the interior of Africa, 
where the wicked politicians cease froin troub- 
ling and the weary, long-suffering, progressive 
workers of these latter days can forever be at 


rest. 


It has generally been supposed that the Sen- 
ate of the United States, composed as it is or, 
rather, as it should be of dignified and hon- 
orable gentlemen and representing the dignity 
of the states, would be itself a dignified body, 
conducting its proceedings in an orderly man- 
ner and free from all low vulgarities. The 
people have a right to expect as much as this 
of the Senate, whatever may be the short-com- 
ings of the House of Representatives. They 
had occasion, however, last week to see with 
shame and regret a gross departure from sena- 
torial propriety. Senator Butler, of South 
Carolina, bursting with mad passions, charac- 
terized Senator Conkling, of New York, 8 a 
** Republican stump orator,” a “ political high- 
wayman,’’ a “ political hyena,” a “ leader of a 
band of conspirators’ against the South, and 
piled up other epithets, if not as vulgar, yet 
equally reproachfal and unparliamentary. 
Senator Conkling replied that he did not think 
the ‘“‘vaporings”’ of the Senator from South 
Carolina worthy of his notice; and to this the 
irate Senater answered that ‘‘the swaggering 
insolence of the Senator from New York ’’ was 
a matier of noconcern to him. Vice-President 
Wheeler sat in his chair and tolerated this 
sevatorial blackguardism, with not a word of 
rebuke. The Senate was disgraced by the 
scene, and the nation is disgraced by the Sen- 
ate. Men who cannot or will not keep their 
language within the limits of parliamentary 
courtesy eught not to open their mouths in 
the Senate of the United States. Indeed, such 
men shonld never be honored with this office. 





AN infamous system of jobbery, which is no 
better than downright swindling, is annually 
practiced upon the people in the shape of the 
River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. This 
bill is always prepared and reported by the 
House Committee on Commerce. Last week, 
Mr. Reagan, the chairman of this Committee, 
reported the bill, appropriating nearly eleven 
millions ef dollars for the improvement of riv 
ers and harbors, and at once moved to suspend 
the rules of the House and take a vote on the 
bill, after half an hour’s debate. The motion 
for suspension required atwo-thirds majority 
and failed of adoption by a vote of 160 yeas 
against 86 nays. Congressman Cox, of this 
city, did # good service in resisting the motion 
and exposing the shams and frauds covered up 
in this bill under the disguise of improving 
rivers and harbors. The Committee had ap- 
propriated more than one-half of the whole 
amount for rivers and harbors in their own 
states, and in numerous instances had made 
appropriations for creeks and streams that 
have no connection whatever with commerce. 
This for years bas becn the practice in making 
up the items of the River and Harbor Bill, a 
leading object being to enlist the votes ofa 
large number of members in its favor, and get 
it through the House without a thorough dis- 
cussion of its merits. Generally, this log-roll- 
ing trick has been successful; but fer once it 
has met with, at least, a temporary check in 
the refusal of the House to suspend its rules. 
‘The eountry ought to thank Congressman Cox 
for his bold resistance to this iniquitous plun- 
dering of the public treasury in the interests 
of private jobbery. 


Tue two houses of Congress, last week, 
went through the formality of counting the 
electoral votes, finding 214 votes cast for Gar- 
field and Arthur and 155 votes for Hancock 
and English, # the votes of Georgia were 
counted, and 144 votes if the votes of Georgia 
be not counted; and, in any event, that Gar- 
field and Arthur had been elected. The ques- 
tion whether the votes of Georgia should be 
counted or not was simply dodged, when it 
ought to have been definitely answered one 
way or the other. The majority for Garfield 
and Arthur was, fortunately, so decisive as to 
preclude all opportunity for any technical 
quibbling. Had it been otherwise, especially 
if it had been true that counting the votes of 
Georgia would have elected Hancock and En- 
glish, both Congress and the whole country 
would have been moved with intense excite- 
ment over the question. The Democrats 
would have insisted upon counting these 
votes, and the Republicans would have resist- 
ed it, and both would have beep able to pre- 
sevt a strong argument for their respective 
views. Nothmg now reovains but the inaugu- 
ration of General Garfield to complete the 
transfer of executive power from the President 
in office to the Presient-elect ; and it is earn- 
estly to be hoped that, before another such 
transfer shaN occur, Congress will, either by 
legislation or by proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution, take the proper steps for the 
solution of unsettled questions in connection 
with the subject of presidential elections. These 
questions, if le unsettled, may, in certain 
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contingencies, not at all impossihJe, shake our 
political system to its very foundations. It 
would be gross remissness to leave them in 
their present state of ambiguity and uncer- 
tainty. 


Hox Hoimes Ammipown, a clear-headed 
business man from this city, who is spending 
the winter in Florida, in an able review, in a 
local paper, of Senator Jones’s speech. before 
the legislature of that state, thus refers to the 
tariff question : 

“Where does the free trade sentiment, as 
also the doctrine of a tariff for revenue only, 
originate? It is the teachings of the great im- 
porting class of merchants of the large cities of 
the North. They to-day are chiefly the agents of 
foreign producers and manufacturers. The 
iinportation of foreign produets into our mar- 
kets is nineteen-twentieths brought here by 
these foreign cgents. This class, by fraudu- 
lent invoices, have driven the American mer- 
chants, formerly the importers, from that busi- 
ness and created a monopoly for themselves. 
Their chief object is to break down the 
mechanical and manufacturing industries of 
this country, to increase the sale of the pro- 
ducts of foreign labor. 

** The greatest point at issue now is, in our 
legislation upon this question: Shall our people 
‘be hewers of wood and drawers of water’ 
for foreigners; opening our markets as a 
common cesspool for all the surplus rubbish 
of their markets, or shall we assert our inde- 
pendence, and, instead of laboring forthe in- 
terest of foreigners, legislate for the interest 
of our own people and sustain those indus- 
trial pursuits that so eminently tends to the 
geveral prosperity of our conntry?”’ 

..The American pulpit has been found 
fault with for speaking severely of Sara Bern- 
hardt. But while she was in London, Canon 
Wilberforce, son ef the Bishop of Oxford, 
in a sermon in Westminster Abbey, de- 
scribed her as having ‘‘dared to come to 
London, bringing her illegitimate children 
with her and flaunting her skirts im the very 
face of royalty.’’ Then, turning on the Prince 
of Wales, he said: ‘It is the nation’s disgrace 
that Britain’s future king should so far forget 
what belongs to the dignity of his station that 
he should visit this woman in the theater 
green-roem aad speak faee to face to her in 
flattering words.”” Then, in closing, the Canon 
said: “O how deeply virtuous England regrets 
the premature death of the good Prince Con- 
sort! Had he been living to-day, this could 
never have happened.”’ 


..That fair maid, the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, with her fifty millions of money, and 
the memory of thirty millions of charity, after 
her sixty-six years of single life, has, at last, 
wedded a young fellow of twenty-nine. All 
English society thinks it horrible that she 
should throw herself away on this untitled 
American-born youngster, and wonders how 
she can be so foolish. It is a strangely assort- 
ed match, sure enough; but not a whit more 
ridiculous than when an old man like Chris- 
tiancy should take a young wife. It is evi- 
dent that in this caseit is, on the groom’s part, 
a marriage of ambition, avd on the bride’s of 
infatuation. We only hope that Mrs. Bartlett 
will not be less full of beneficence than Miss 
Burdett-Coutts. 


..Professor Franklin Carter, a graduate of 
Williams and now professor of German in 
Yale, has been elected president of Williams 
Cotege. The appointment will give general 
satisfaction. Professor Carter is a man of fine 
culture and has the excellent qualification of 
sympathy with young men, over whom he has 
a great personal influence. He is a layman, 
but few clergymen could be found who have 
more at heart the religious instruction of 
students. We trust that he will be able to 
put off enough of the annoyances of adminis- 
tration so as not to imperil his health, which 
has not been robust. We expect for him a 
brilliant administration, which will advance 
the scholarly reputation of the College. 


...-An amusing story, said to be true, is 
told of Gambetta. Ina private parlor he was 
recently telling how, at the age of twenty, he 
had promised himself never again to pronounce 
the name of the Divine Being. ‘‘ You can im- 
agine,’’ he added, “‘ how difficult that was for 
one who spexks often and extemporaneously 
like myself. But, finally, owing to the extreme 
pains that I took, I have, thank God [Dien 
merci|”*»— The sentence was interrupted by 
peals of laughter, and Gambetta ended with 
the words: “‘ You see that I had flattered 
myself too much. I have not yet succeeded.” 

..We must give the Devil and the Virginia 
Readjusters their due. Under the rule of the 
Funders, who stole the school-emoney, the 
schools, pupils, and teachers of Virginia in 
1879 sunk below the figures for 1871; butin 
1880, under the Readjusters’ rule, the white 
schools rose from 1,816 to 3,598, the colored 
schools from 675 to 1,256, the colored pupils 
from 35,768 to 68,000, and the money expend- 
ed by the state for education from $286,264 te 
$737,120. lt is a fact that the Readjusters are 
not Bourbons. 

----The contest in the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture over the United States senator to succeed 
Senator Wallace does not seem to have been 














Grow. The simple truth is that the struggle 
is between the Cameron Republicans and those 
Republicans that are determined to break the 
Cameron “machine,” that has so long 
“bossed’”’ the Republican party in that state. 
The latter Republicans, now that they have 
got their hand in, may as well fight it out on 
this line. 

.-The testimony taken in the Whittaker 
trial has already disclosed the fact that, 
ulthough a well-behaved gentleman, he was 
subjected to a system of social ostracism by 
the young cadets at West Point. This was 
founded on the fact of his color, The Mil- 
itary Academy at West Point is supported by 
the nation, and Mr. Whittaker belongs to a 
race that is a part of that nation; and the in- 
stitution had better be abolished than not to 
be so conducted that colored and white cadets 
shall in al] respects stand on precisely the same 
footing. 

. Several bills have been introduced into 
the Legislature of Kansas for the purpose of 
giving practical effect to the prohibitory 
amendment to the constitution of the state, 
adopted by the people at the last election. 
The soundest and best judgment of the legis- 
lature should be exercised in supplementing 
the amendment by laws in harmony with its 
letter and purpose. Let the doctrine of pro- 
hibition as a cure for intemperance be thor- 
oughly and fairly tried in that state. 


..Boston University is very excellent, cer- 
tainly very promising forso yeung an institu- 
tion; but it does not yet give character to the 
city of Boston, and in its last ‘*‘ Annual Re- 
port’ the title given to the Idst chapter, 
“The University Town and its Quarter-Mil- 
lennial Celebration,”’ devoted to the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of Boston, is amusing for its quiet 
assumption. Boston can hardly be called 
‘* the university town.” 


.-The attitude of the Whittaker Court 
Martial toward the accused seems perfectly 
judicial and fair, without any indicatiens of 
prejudice one way or the other, which is more 
than can be said of the investigation at West 
Point, under the authority of General Schofield. 
If Whittaker is guilty, the fact that he is a 
colored cadet should not save him from the 
consequences. He is, however, to be pre- 
sumed innocent until his guilt is established. 

....The amendment to the Legislative Ap- 
propriation Bill providing that for all absences 
of senators and representatives, except on ac- 
count of sickness, a corrésponding deduetion 
should be made from their monthly pay was 
very promptly voted down by the Democratic 
House of Representatives. One member 
thougit that its adoption would have a bad 
effect upon the bar-rooms adjacent to the 
Capitol 

.- Seventy thousand dollars appropriated 
to improve a river that is not a river at all, but 
a little stream, not large enough to float a raft 
or hardly run a mill, is one example in the 
River and Harbor Bill which the Committce 
on Commerce wanted to put through the 
House of Representatives, witheut discussion. 
No wonder that the Committee were anxious 
to avoid discussion. 


.-Senator Conkling last week introduced 


aresolution into the Senate asking Secretary 
Sherman to give a detailed statement in respect 
to appointments and removals in the New York 
Custom House during the past year. The 
Senator is evidently not pleased with the man- 
agement of that establishment since it has 
ceased to be a machine to serve his political 


purposes. 


.-A valued correspendent writes us that 
we are im error in saying that, after the legal 
impediment to the marriage of Marian Evans 
to Mr. Lewes was removed by the death of 
Mrs. Lewes, they, nevertheless, did not seek 
Our correspondent says thet 
Mrs. Lewes is still liviag. Such wes not our 


lawful marriage. 


information. 


..It is extremely provoking to learn that 
the publication of the revised New Testament 
What this 
means we do not understand, unless the Con- 
yoeation of Canterbury may have deferred 
its February meeting. The longer the delay 


is now to be delayed till June. 
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et 
nitendiia ania 
lessened by dropping the names of Oliver and 


.-..We are sorm to say that the course of 
Yale Lectures on Preaching has been neces- 
sarily postponed. Dr. Duryea delivered the 
first lecture under considerable physical dis- 
ability, and his physician forbade him to pro- 
ceed further. When the lectures are continued 
we expect to report them in full. 


.--Polygamy threatens Idaho. The govern- 
or has been again compelled to send a mes- 
sage to the legislature, urging the immediate 
adoption of measures preventing the practice 
by Mormons who have invaded Idaho. The 
warning of the governor should be immediate- 
ly heeded. 


....General Garfield has shown a self-poised 
equilibrium in accepting advice from al] quar- 
ters about the composition of his Cabinet, 
without disclosing his own intentions. We 
judge that he expects to be the President him- 
self and act upon his own judgment. 


.. The Catholic Mirror talks plain words to 
a number of the Irish agitators who are threat- 
ening that no rents shall be paid and that the 
musket will have tobe taken up. It tells them 
“they must quit such talk.” 


. Searching for a classical authority for 
the practice of intoning, The Episcopal Recorder 
does not find any back of Pope’s line in the 
“ Dunciad ”’: 

“And ass intones to ass.” 


.-The Bishop of Toronto, Dr. Sweatman, 
says that he has ‘‘ always cultivated a cordial 
street acquaintance with the Non-conformist 
ministers.” We give him humble thanks. 


..We hear, at the last moment, of the 
death of Fernando Wood. He represented 
New York in Congress for twenty years, but 
represented nothing great or good. 








NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Every old subscriber can reduce his 
own subscription to THe INDEPENDENT 
from $3.v0 per annum to $2.50, cither by 
paying $5.00 for two years in advance or by 
asking some friend (not a subscriber) to join 
him, both paying $2.50 each, 1n advance, for 
one year; or, what is better, ask four others 
to join, making five in all, and get the paper 
for $10.v0, or 2.00 each. For further and 
fuller rates see prospectus, on page 20, 
There is scarcely a town or a village where 
success would not attend the efforts of 
every one in thus seeking alike his own 
interest and ours. Try it, friends, one and 
all and make the club as large as possible. 








Lublisher’s Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


SEED STORES. 
MESSRS. B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


catalogue, just p ae 
tion in regard to att = ae es “ibe si oo 





of this so ged firm. Orders sent to them by mail 
from distant sections of the country , | 
is and have the best attention. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
w at 


juatpubiiah ublished hi ie “ which should be f 


of all aa ‘and others 

the soil or in an ants an ywers. 

not always easy to procure in distant cities or in 
country towns and villages the best stock in the line 
above mentioned. hose of our readersin want of 
anything embraced in a coretusly selected stoc 
should ask for the beautiful Catalogue of Mr. Alf 
Bridgeman, which will be sent free to all applicants. 


eee 
PETER HENDERSON & CO.’S 
“Combined Catalogue | of Seeds and Plants” is a 
new and h d “will be mailed 
free to at who apply by letter. ” This firm has ex- 
me ounds, in which is peectiontty tested 
Preir oo -getable and Flower Seeds. Their numer- 
ous green houses—said to be the largest in the coun- 
try—now cover three acres with aed and afford 
this firm the opportunity to know = about the 
stock offered to the public. Theirsupply of plants, 
rose-bushes, etc. is believed to be t¢ e largest in 
America. The house is too well known inall quarters 
to need any endorsement from us. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & = 


ter and Chicago, have 


Standard 
and Flower Seeds,” has 
Desmriptive and oop line 





f Roches 


the greater the temptation to and opportunity ihustrated Catalogue for 1881, eiving: ‘fall a 


for piracy. 
. The Catholic Mirror says : 
a “The Rev. 


ound that all who die 
is is not the truth. 
according to the lights given them aa 


gans = go to Hell. 


flton. 


the exception of fashion-books.”” 


Dr. Fowler, the ae of a 
Methodist Missionary Society, appeals for 
funds to Christianize heathen lands, on the 


bey witl be judged 
their 
co-operation with the graces received by them.” 


Wich is right, the Protestant or the Cathelic? 

-- According to The Central Presbyterian, of So eces supply HB 
Richmond, Va., thefe is not in that city a sin- Conservatory in th 
gie woman who has read Kant or Schopenhauer, 
and very few that have read Sir William Ham- 
*“* We do not think,” it says, ‘‘ that our 
ladies read much of anything but seten, with 


cerning their new stoc 
Field, and Flower Seeds, Balbs, — " This, like the 
other simiJar publications noticed, is handsomely got 
up — =f contains much valuable =. It will 
be sen’ t free by mail to any party oF ering it. 
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A STRONG COMPANY. 


We have read with much pleasure the mag- 
aificent showing of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, as seen in the thirty-sixth an- 
nual report, published for the first time in our 
insurance pages this week. The Company has 
the commendable practice of making its report 
full and complete, and of addirg items from 
last four reports. This gives the ordinary 
reader the information he needs to form an 
intelligent opinion of the Company, and to 
compare the present work with the past 
experience of the Company. Com- 
paring the present statement with that 
issued a year ago, it is seen that the progress 
during 1880 has been of a most striking char- 
acter. In every item there has been an increase. 
The premiums have increased $143,794.41 and 
fhe interest $284,238.84, making a total in- 
crease in income of over nine hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The assets have increased $4,- 
186,992.15 ; the divisible surplus, $1,174,725.51; 
the Tontine surplus, $380,683.64 ; the policies 
in foree, 2,843; the insurance in force, $8,309,- 
153. The policies issued have increased 1,422 
over the previous year, and there has also been 
an increase of insurance effeeted during the 
past year of over five million dollars. 

Summarizing the statement ebefore us, the 
business of the year seems most satisfactory. 
The Company has received in premiums 
£6,646,830.57, and in interest and rents $2,317,- 
888.84, making a total income of nearly nine 
million dollars. There has been paid out dur- 
ing 1880 in death claims, $1,731,721.37 ; in en- 
dowments, $564,579.85 ; in annuities, dividends, 
and surrender values, $2,203,590.02; making a 
total paid to policyholders of about four and 
a half million dollars. The new policies issued 
have been 6,946, making the number of policies 


now in force 48,548. The new insurance ef- 


fected has been $22,229,979, making the total 
amount of insurance fn force over a hundred 
and thirty-five and three-quarter millions 
of dollars. The condition of the Com. 
pany at the beginning of the present 
year shows: cash assets, $43,183,934.81 ; divis- 
ible surplus, at four per cent., $4,295,086.99 ; 
and surplus under the state standard, at four 
and a half per cent., of over nine million dol- 
lars. All these figures speak louder than words 
in praise of the Company. A further analysis 
of the report shows that the net interest re- 
ceipts, including profits on real estate sold, 
were over five and a half per cent.on average 
assets—a grand exhibit, whether it is credited 
to interest or real-estate account. The excellent 
character of the assets is seen by the excess of 
their market value over cost, and by their pro- 
ductiveness in interest and the small amount 
of unpaid interest—less than one per cent. of 
assets an? part of it not due. The agents’ 
balances are less than one-half of one per cent. 
of premium receipts. The reserve is estimated 
by the most conservative standard in use in 
this country, and both attual and contingent 
liabilities are provided for in full; yet the sur- 
plus at four per cent., both general and Tontine, 
is over six million dollars. 

’ Further facts and figures to prove the solidity 
of the New York Life Insurance Company are 
superfluous. During the years of depression 
just closed the Company has steadily advaneed 
in strength and prosperity, and the officers and 
trustees are determined that there shall now be 
no halt ; but that the institution shal] continue 
to grow, and shall stand in the very front rank 
among the sound life insurance companies of 
the country. 





MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE. 


Tue Manhattan Life Insurance Company, in 
its annual statement, published elsewhere in 
our columns, shows an income forthe year past 
of $1,998,383.03 ; total disbursements for death 
claims, endowments, dividends, expenses, etc., 
$1,553,195.43 ; and total assets at.the beginning 
of the present year of $10,151,289.28. This is 
a most creditable showing and must be satis- 
factory to all parties interested. We have 
watched caref:4ly the progress of this institu- 
tion since the date of its organization, are the 
holder of one of its polieies, and believe it to 
be sound and reliable 
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THANES. 

Our thanks are due toa large number of our sub- 
scribers who, in making their remittances, have taken 
occasion to express their satisfaction with the paper, 
and the many good things cantained in it every week. 
Not being able to answer the flattering words of 
encouragement of each one by letter, as we would 
like to do, we are obliged to take this general way of 
saying : “ Many thanks.” 

And, while we are “ saying our say,” we wish to add 
that our receipts from subscriptions for some months 
past have exceeded our most sanguine expectations; 
very many of our old subscribers taking advantage of 
our “ new rates” to send inthe name of a new sub- 
scriber with theirown renewal, or to renew for a 
term of years, thus securing very favorable terms. 

If our friends will consult the yellow address label 
on their paper each week, and remit atexpiration of 
their paid time, sending us in the name of a new sub- 
scriber or renewing for a-series of years, as per our 
“new terms,” they will place us still more under ob- 
ligations to them. 





PAPER WARE. 


“ THE goods known in the market as paper ware are 
now meeting with.ready sale. They are light, dur- 
able, handsome, and cheap. Pails, basins, bowls and 
pitchers, sets, slop-jars, milk 

ns, etc. embrace the jeanin atticles _% this line. 

ose in want of these desira 
the establishment of Jennin Brothers the manu- 
facturers, 51 Murray Street. rs fi mn 
will have prom oes = San co-lita an as, fu 
particulars will free on appli: 








ThE Turkish Bath was once considered a lux 
Now it is a nec@ssity. Among the Turkish Bath 
lishments that were first erected in this gout? 
Columbia 


take 
m peed, ae 
take them to keep in good health, an cad "ehose clan 
health are recommended to take them by Fangs 5. ns, 
Dr. rd’s establishment has lately been 
and fmproved and is well worth a visit. 





INDIGESTION, Drsrersit nervous prostration, and all 
ty + by taking MEns- 


contains blood- making, ‘orce-generating, and life-sus- 
ing PB roperties. Is n b) 
condit ons, whether the result of exhaustion, nervous 
acute diseases, 
. resulting from pulmon com) 


lain 
Hazarp & Co., Proprietors, New York. Sold by ali 
druggists. 





DAILY NEEDS. 


Packer's CUTANEOUS CHARM, for chap 
frost-bitten hands or Sest. 25° cents. 
Soar, for Shampoo, and Nursery, 25 
KNarr’s THROAT CURE, for rirhroat and Voice troubles, 
A os, Devagiots, cr B. A. OLDS, 100 Fu St., 
ew York. 


re, and 
acicgn's 7 TaR 





IT NEVER DEBILITATES. 
Kipyey Wont, by its cathartic and ton’ do quaiteian, 
es whe system and strengthens the vital organs. 
‘or Piles, Kidney and Liver ~~ and general 
health i¢ is 8 the thorough remedy. Even the most o 
stil cured. 


“THE DOCTORS SAID 
ha would a were my bed. That was Gog months 
ont Gem Mey y 190 I cannot write 
halt of what I want at but Warner's Safe Kidney 
and Liver Cure did it 
O. ROURK, Rabway,N. J. 


Bar.ow's Inpico Brvce.—Best quality WASH BLUE- 
ond moe re measure. D. 8. WIL’ ER, Pro- 








N. Second St., Philadel, 
Td 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
CHURCH MATERIALS FOR SALE. 


Church, cor. 28th St. and Madison Ave., sold se 
rately. rs, stained-glass windows, seats, gas- 
tures, etc., complete outfit, Second-hand pufiding 
materials. . Ww. SEAGRIST, Jr., & 

261 Avenue B, New ork. 


SEEDS. 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready, and will 
be mailed free to all applicants. It contains all the 
leading and most popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 
AND 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


besides all the desirable novelties of last season and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














‘ESTABLISHED 1863. 


DUTCHESS NURSERIES. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS A SPECIALTY. 


DUTCHESS SEED-STORE. 


None but carefully grown Garden Seeds offered. 
Combined Catalogues sent on application. 


W. L. FERRIS, JR., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Seed Store and City Office of uvsesien, 385 and 387 
Main § Street 








SHELDON ae 
26 Frankfort ae Mon Ki 
Branch, 727 Sansom i * PHL a 


Rind sare SR: BROT Rens kacke, SB. 
For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 








Werkly Market Beview, 


(For the week ending Friday, February 11th, +881.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 













COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice....... ll @l14 
Santos, Choice to est PRekeeseeke ..124 (18 
ee oveee es ‘16 @153 
DE cubius 5s shvanaweonwenen iste --20 @23 
BGs se-cs0wensccdnenbece nese 114 (@133 
ERITER 6 oc ccciccvescccvccvecvcesese 12 @133 
TEA. 
Nis eebcsancnsanaponneancsbahe 30 @50 
pO Se eee 32 @i0 
English Brenkfast..... bbe eebeenrnee 20 @7 
Uncolored Japan.......5.. cccccceces 24 @50 
ML of oe bewwkadedsdden<e cobae -18 @7%5 
SUGAR. . 
Raw.—Fair to prime...... ......+000- 7 @7 
Harp —Cut Loaf... 
Crashed.. 
Powdered.. F 
I ici ckcns cvcrecscceseseees 


GRIMES L sxec'croscosetes 8 @ 8 
YEeLLow.—Coffee C 
WI 6 <0:0.040604.0000000%0 
MOLASSES. 
Cupa, Grocery Grades .............0.. 27 @82 
wee reer 22 (26 


New Ort RAN, New Crop, Fancy......50 @58 
«" Choice.....82 @36 
SYRuPs, a to on Cnebeannsansenuaes 26 @33 


FISH. 


George’s Cod (new)....per qtl. © 00 @ 5 





Grand Bank Cod.........sccccee 50 @— — 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass 8 00 (@18 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, DE cawamanes 6 50 @ 7 25 
Mackerel, No. 8, Mass.......... 450 @ 5 00 
Herring, Scaled.... ... per box.— 18 @— 20 
SALT. 
Turk’s Isfands........... per bush. 30@ 83 
Mediterranean...........eceeee0+: 22@ 2 
Liverpool,Ground (200lbs.)persack 70@ 75 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s......... $2 50@—-— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s........ 2 40@— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Phonix.......... 2 Ba— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Washiagton’s.... 1 10@$1 25 
Liverpool, Fie, other brands... .. 1 05@ 1 20 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 

















FLOUR: 
Sour Extras..... seveeunas 87 @— — 
Ti. Risisiceccece -- 290 @ $8 5 
Superfine.........ccscccece 335 (@ 8 70 
State Extra Brands....... 4335 @ 445 
State Fancy Brands....... 455 @ 460 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 435 @ 4 45 
Minnesota Clear.......... 450@ 5 6 
Minnesota Straight........ 550“ 660 
Minnesota Patents....... 560 @ 775 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 430 @ 470 
Good tv Choice 8. W. Ex. 460 « 470 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,O., Mich. 495 @ 5 15 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 435 @ 4 70 
O. Ked Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 445 @ 4 75 
White Wheat Ex., 0.,Ind. 5 10 @ 520 
Double Extras, Ohio, ina. 530 @ 5 45 
St. Louis Fancy Family... 510 (@ 5 25 
St. Louis Double Extras. 530 @ 540 
St. Louis Triple Extras. . 545 @ 5 65 
Genessee Extra Brands... 505 @ 5 %5 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 575 @ 7 7% 
White Wheat, Michigan... 515 @ 5 25 
City Mills, for West. Indies 585 @ 5 50 
City Mills. for Europe.. 430@ 465 

SOUTHERN Four: 
No. 2 . $3 00 @ 83 40 
Balt., Alex., "Georgetown. 360 @ 885 
Richmond . needa se Pee 5385 @ 600 

Rrk Four: 
Di cciakcssinabsieees $5 25 @ $5 55 
Pennsylvania ...........+. 54 @— — 

Corn MEAL: 
WE ccbaccncesneseses $2 50 @ $8 15 
Brandywine . 3 25 8 80 
Prize Meda) ........... 8 10 —_ = 

GRAIN. 

wen $1 134 § 

TR si waeawan @ $11 
Chicago, No. 2......... 118 1 i? 
Red Dinsasde sacncees Ee Lae 
Spring... .ccc-cee eeoeens 108@ 118 

JORN : 
Mixed, O14.....ccccccccccce @— 58 
7 NOW.... 0 eee 554 
cee fied (Q— 87 
White, No. 2... aon erenede — 58 @— 59 
a 45 @— 48 

RO .ccccccccces eovccceces _— @— 
CEPA coeee — 44@— 45 
New York......... eoccccce — 43 @— 443 
Ungraded, Mixed.......... — 0 @— 46 
Ungraded, White.......... —% @ 

RYE. 
mem 
oe — QR 
BEANS: 
Mediums 85 @ 1 90 
Marrows. 95 @ 2 00 
Pea 10 @— — 
White Kidney. - 190 @2 00 
Red Kidney -150@1 6 
eae socgeseeeee 1 50 @— — 
Peas: 
Green, 1880, @ bush......... 1 65 @ 1 70 


Southern Black Eye, @ ‘2 
RE, OE, cnn vscos nee cee< 190 @200 
Canada. in bulk, # bush.. 86 


HAY AND STRAW. 


Shipping, per 100 Ibs.............. $1 0581 10 
Timothy, prithe, per 100 Ibs 
Clover, mixed, 








Tt. “ “oe 
t Straw, o 
jong g Rye Straw, “ od 
hort ye Straw, - ° 
PROVISIONS. 

Ae 

peat te 

Mess....... Vici celS 14 be 

Jocdec-veceecececceee 1608 @ US OO 





Bacon : 
Short Clear.... .. 
Long Clear....... 
NS i nii'anenSc4-c0000 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams : 
Smoked Shoulders ............ 6 @ 7 
Gemneteed GIS. <2. cccce.-scece ll @— — 


MILL FEED. 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to choige...... ...28 @B4 


State, pails and tubs........... 26 @29 









State, tubs, inferior 18 (@22 
Western, Dairy, choice to faney....... 24 @25 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 20 @22 
Western Factory, common............ 16 @20 
Bom, NE Shas a can.cnsubapemheaee 19 a0 
ly CREF BD: BOOK. 06. ccccsccccssseece 16 @18 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy........cccsseeees 138 @13§ 
State, Factory, good to fine.... .-1l @124 
Western, cheddhr, choice............+. 124(@13 
Western, cheddar. fai to prime..... 113(@12 
EGGS 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near- by 2 (@30 
State and Pennsylvania.......5....... 28 @— 
Western and Canadian............... — @-— 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 Ibs............. 10 07 @10 12 
SG, 5x0 Wate new echeedeetagees 9 9 @— — 
NRCan a sina sree tnsenne sade Seaibiores 10 20 @—- — 
DRESSED POULTE a * 
DOIIG 26:6 0 o6.0000scnereee0008 — 16 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia — 15 — 16 
PEA a —-R@—% 
oe e Jersey...... — 10 @ — 12 
Fowls, dry-picked, prime...... —1 @—12 
6 GREG cv cnccsscccccccess — 9@— 12 
* State and Western..... — 10 @— 11 
Ducks, per pair..............- — % @ $1 00 
POTATOES. 
ere per bbl. a 4 @#2 2 
Barly Rose ........000. iad 2 @ 2% 
VEGETABLES 
Dente NG.» 00000000 00066608 — 75@8i v0 
ick edksdaceabapnedond $1 00@ 1 50 
ON Se 1 00@ 1 2% 
Onions, Chester..........0ee+e00- 3 75@ 4 00 
Onions, Red and Yellow.......... 4 0@— — 
a re 6 50@ 7 00 
FRUIT. DOMESTIC. GRERE. 
Apples, per bbl .........-....-- $1 @$2 00 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl.. 7 4 @.8 00 
Cranberries, Jersey, per box.. ae mee 25 
DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State................. 5 @7 
PESGNED, POUOE 00s cccccescoceccces 18 @2 
Peaches, Unpeeled...............0.0. 6 @ % 
REEL, 2.0.0 20:00. 6600:550000009400 7% @ 8 
Piums, State...... Cocecccvccscccccece 13 @18} 
CHOEPTIOS. 020 cccccccccccccsccecccecess 164 @17% 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market for 
Beef Cattle — the week has improved. 
Oxen and Dry Cows sold at 7 cents per 
lb., live weight; Steers, 9@9} cents, to 
dress 55@56 lbs. ; fair to ood do., 93@114 
cents; and prime do., 11@12 eents, 
Milch Cows continue scarce; quoted 
$30@$55 each. Calves firm at 64@9 cents 
for Veals and 8@3$ cents per Ib. for Grass- 
ers. Common Sheep sold at 5 cents per 
lb. ; choice wees. 6% eents; and Lambs, 
6@74 cents, are somewhat hicher 
and Live sold at tee 75@$6.25 per 100 Ibs. 


GUANO AND 1D FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton, 
Guano, Peruy’n, rectified, 4 7Up. .c. 68 00 @70 00 
‘ “ “ “a 50 00 §2 00 
Guano. feentend or Guauape 
OS ee .52 00 @54 00 
Lister w iiandard Superphes- 
phate of Lime............ 87 00 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.82 00:(@35 00 
“ Bone Flour ........86 @39 00 








“ Bone Meal.......... 34 4 50 
6 Gvound Béne.......31 00 50 
” Crescent Bone...... 27 50 00 
Homestead a 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tebasce Grower . 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
MatfieM Fertilizers (in lots less 
TRG OOP TONG, oc cc cccccccs cece 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers Soe tand nates 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano.. ‘ 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, average. 29 00 @30 00 
«dissolved, high grade 28 00 @— — 
German Potash Salt ainit..... 7 7 @ 8 00 
Piastér, per ton (2, ood Ibs.)...... 750 @8 00 
Murlate of Potash (80 p. c.), 
is tgs sadidnndhe atin tie ‘¢ 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 Ibs. 4 4 iil 4 
ed 1 + PEPE osc cock sd 
Chas. H. Norta & Co., poe 
Dust Fertiliger............. 85 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bose Buperphos- 
voate, per 2,000 aS ° ‘i ne 85 00 
Bangh’s Twen ar Phos- 
phate - Soins a 25 00 
Baug Phe arcuate’ re Bone 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs....... 35 00 
Baugh’s xport Bone, per 2, &o 
Ee Peer ers #1 Oorags 00 
Quaker City Phosphate ........ 85 GO@38 00 
ADen’s Phosphate...... VES EE 85 VO@Z8 00 
luble Marine Guano.. . 45 00745 00 


ASHES. — me quote as ceuts {ca Pot and 
t 54@54 for Peapl. 


“DR. GREEN'S OXYGENA Ati 
ee are Ae ihe 
staid isha. tae? 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60. 


SPRINC SILKS. 
We are now offering a fine selection of 
Plain and Figured Corahs and Foulards, 
Plain and Checked Louisines, Egyptian 
Bayadéres, etc. 


Also 
an early opening of Plain and Fancy Dress 
Goods, Linen Lawns, Batistes, etc., etc. 


BROADWAY & 19th ST. 
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“THE SILVER QUESTION.” 


BY NATHANIEL EATON. 





Wr you permit a eriticism on the arti- 
cle in Toe INDEPENDENT of Jan. 6th by 
the ‘Hon. J. V. Farwell”? 

The statements are so bold and audacicus 
that they should not go, in Tae InpE- 
PENDENT, unchallenged. ‘The Republican 
** party did not quietly ignore the currency 
question in the last election.” It was well 
known what its views were on that subject. 
It made the present currency, and {t cannot 
It is the best in 
the world. Why there should be any special 
anxiety about the value of silver tothe pub- 


be improved now, if ever. 


Silver is 
worth from 103 to 108 per ounce (900 fine), 


lic at large I cannot imagine. 


and has been for years; and all we have or 
may have can be sold at these prices, which 
is ample pay for it. Now as to his proposi- 
tions: 

ist. Gold aud silver ace uo more “‘ the 
accumulations of concentrated labor” than 
any other property made by labor. 

2d. “The equal value of gold and silver 
in the world, at the ratio of 154 or 16 to 1,” 
is very doubtful and of no account as to 
their relative value. 

8d. Either are sufficient ‘‘to meet the de- 
mands of the world’s commerce,” as used 
now. 

4th. The fancy that ‘‘ gold and silver is 
valued at its cost of production” is nothing 
but fancy, and has no foundation in fact. 

5th. The ‘practical demonetization of 
silver” bas not ‘‘appreciated the value of 
gold, as compared with other forms of labor 
or value”; and silver bas not “‘ remained 
stable, as compared with other forms of 
labor or value,” any more than gold. 

Why “‘the dollar of the daddies,” which 
to-day would be a frand on the public, is so 
much desired by some can only be ac- 
counted for on the principle that they “love 
darkness rather than the light.” ‘‘Again, the 
demands of commerce” do not “ need both 
metals now,” and can get along just as well 
with either. 

Even if ‘15 to 1 has been the ratio of 
both metals for 200 years,” long since passed, 
it is no reason for its use today. The 
world’s commerce has changed, and only 
wants a cheap medium to pay balances of 
exchauge. Gold has the advantage of econ- 
omy and will be used in preference. 

Why a silver dollar should not have the 
quantity of silver in it to make it equal in 
value to the world’s gold dollar I have 
never seen any good reason advanced. One 
of less value (‘the dollarof the daddies”) 


tage nobody, unless the ‘‘ Bland Bill” should 
be passed, and allow the miners to hand 
into the United States Mint 86 cents’ worth 
of silver and get the above dollar in return. 
No such fraud’on the public was ever be- 
fore introduced to Congress. 

‘*Paper money,” when based on gold or 
silver of proper value, should never be 
driven out of use. ‘‘ Speculation” is just 
as rampant under one as the other. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





MINNESOTA’S DISHONORED BONDS. 


Tne legislature of Minnesota has, at 
length, been moved to appoint a committee 
of twenty to examine into the matter of the 
bonds issued by the state more than twenty 
years ago, and since 1860 repudiated. Mr. 
Selah Chamberlain, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who is the largest single creditor of the 
state and who lrolds $1,000,000 of these 
repudiated obligations, has appeared before 
the committee and submitted the following 
proposition: 


**To the Legislature of the State of Minnesota: 


‘Your memorinlist respectfully submits 
to your honorable body the following prov- 
osition fer the adjustment of the Minnesota 
state railroad bonds: 

** He will deposit, immediately upon the 
approval by the governor of an act sub- 
stantially embodying the provis'ons herein 
submitted, all of the Minnescta State Rail- 
road bonds held or controlled by him— 
namely, one thousand bonds with the in- 
terest coupons attached—with the state 
auditor, to be held by said officer in trust, 
and the question of the legality of the issne 
of the said bonds and the state’s liability 
thereon, and the amount of such legal 
liability thereon, if any, to be submitted to 
the supreme court of the State of Minne- 
sota, and if, after arguments heard and 
evidence presented, the opinion of the 
tritmnal to which the matter is submitted 
be adverse to the liability of the state for 
the payment thereof, then the auditor of the 
state shall he, if the judgment is against 
the validity of all of said bonds and every 
part thereof, and is hereby authorized to 
cancel and destroy them. But if, in the 
opinion of such tribunal, said bonds are 
valid and legal obligations against the state, 
in whole orin part. then he will accept in 
lieu thereof, and in full satisfaction of said 
bonds and coupons of the state, new honds 
to an amount eqasl to fifty ner cent. of 
the smount declared by said tribunal to be 
legally nava'le thereon, said new bonds to 
have thirty years to run, and to bear inter- 
estat the rate of six percent. per annum, 
payable semi-annually, prineioal and inter- 
est navable in the Citv of New York, the 
legislature to make adenuate provisions for 
the payment of the semi-annuo) interest of 
said snbstituted bonds as it matures, and 
fora sinking fund for the payment of the 
principal at maturity. 

‘*§. CHAMBERLAIN.” 


This is a most extraordinary proposition 
on the part of Mr. Chamberlain in its liber- 
ality toward the state. He holds bonded 
obligations against the State of Minnesota 
to the amount of a millicn of dollars, 
which, with the accrued but unpaid inter- 
est for twenty years would make a total of 
nearly three millions of dollars. He pro- 
poses to submit the validity of this claim to 
the supreme court of the state, and, if the 
decision be against its validity, then to 
have all the bonds canceled and destroyed. 
But if the desision be in favor of the claim, 
he proposes to remit one-half of the claim 
thus declared to be valid, and accept for 
the other half new bonds running thirty 
years and bearing interest at the rate of six 
percent. Assuming the claim to be legaHy 
valid, as the supreme court would almost 
certainly hold, then Mr. Chamberlain 
would get about a million and a half of 
dollars, instead of losing the whole, which 
he thinks better than to get nothing. So 
the question stands in respect to him. 

The committee of twenty, with the ex- 
ception of a single negative vote, have de- 
cided to accept Mr. Chamberlain’s proposi- 
tion, and will accordingly report a bill to 
the legislature including not only his 
claims, but also the claims of the other 
bondholders, amounting to nearly two mil- 
lions of dollars more, exclusive of unpaid 
interest. It seems strongly probable that 
the legislature will pass such a bill. Should 
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court of the state decide that all these 
claims are legally valid, would it then be 
honorable for the state to eontent itself 
with the payment of fifty cents on the dol- 
lar? We answer: Yes, provided that this is 
all that the state is able to pay. We an- 
swer: No. provided that the state is able to 
pay the whole debt. The state would, by 
the terms of the supposition, be found to 
owe the whole debt, and in equity it would 
owe the bondholders the interest on the un- 
paid interest which has been kept out of 
their hands for twenty years. Such adebt, 
with the ability to pay it, cannot be bonor- 
ably paid by the payment of fifty cents on 
the dollar. 

No one supposes that Mr. Chamberlain or 
any other bondholder @ould accept fifty 
cents on the dollar provided the whole 
claim could be enforced by fudicial process; 
nor can it be pretended that the State of 
Minnesota is not able to liquidate the entire 
claim, both principal and interest. These 
being the facts, the just and honorable 
thing for the state to do is not to stop with 
half-payment and virtually force the cred- 
itors to accept this; but to pay every dollar 
of the debt, and thus make for itself a clean 
record in the present, while wiping out the 
disgraceful record of the past. The people 
of Minnesota, from a sense of justice, as 
well as state pride, should square the whole 
account to the last cent. 





THE NEW YORK CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 


THe New York Chamber of Commerce 
recently adopted the following resolutions: 
** Resolved, In the opinion of this Chamber, 
the practice of watering the stocks of cor- 
porations performing a public function, like 
thoce of telegraphs and railroads, is opposed 
to public policy; that it is more dangerons 
to the public interest than if an equal 
amount was taken from the public treasury, 
for the reason that the public are afterward 
obliged to pay in perpetuity interest on their 
own money thus exacted, and that adequate 
provision should be made in the laws of all 
the states to prevent stock-watering or es- 
tabliching a fictitious value through con- 
struction companies or other devices. 

** Resolved, That, in the opinion of this 
Chamber, it is the duty of the General Gov- 
ernment to carefully inquire into and con- 
sider if telegraphic lines cannot be con- 
structed and operated in connection with 
the Post-office Department with greater 
economy aud with better results to the pub- 
lic than by the present system.” 

The first of these resolutions refers to 
action to be taken by state legislatures in 
the preveution of what is an enggmous evil 
to the peuple. The practice of watering 
the stocks of civil corporations, and then 
imposing « rate of charges that will enable 
them to pay a dividend on this purely ficti- 
tious capital, is simply an indirect mode of 
swindling the public. The Western Union 
Telegraph Company, by the process of 
consolidation, ahsorption, and watering, has 
managed to swell its stock capital to $80,- 
000,000. Noone supposes that even one- 
half of this capital represents real invest- 
ment; and yet the directors will undoubt 
edly charge such rates as to pay dividends 
on the whole. The Company is a monop- 
oly, to begin with, and then it taxes the peo- 
ple for telegraph service at least twice as 
much as would be necessary to pay fair 
dividends on the real capital invested. All 
civil corp rations are the creatures of pub- 
lic authority and exercise all th ir powers 
by the grant of this authority, and they 
ought to he subjected to such restraints and 
legal regu'ations as will protect the general 

public against their oppressive exactions. 

The other resolution relates to action by 
the General Government in the adoption of 
a system of postal telegraphy. The House 
of Representatives has appointed a commit- 
tee toinquire into the expediency of mak- 
ing telegraphy a part of the postal system 
of the United States. There is no doubt 
that Congress has the constitutional power 
to do this. It may, if it shall so choose, 
adopt the system, and exclude all telegraphy 
except that which is conducted by the Gov- 
ernment. The only question is the one of 
expediency, and on this point we have no 
doubt. A system conducted by the Govern- 


ment would, at the very least, be as well 
conducted as it is by private corporations, 
and could be made self-supporting at a very 
much cheaper rate of charges. The people 
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MEAN BUSINESS. 


A RECENT action on the part of the off- 

cials of the Long Island Railroad affords a 
striking illustration of the way in which 
the rights and comforts of the traveling 
public are disregarded. A new time-table 
issued by this railroad limits the direct 
communication of the inhabitants of Gar- 
den City with New York to one sincle 
train per day. Should soine unfortunate 
person desire to perform the journey at 
some other than the stated time at which 
this train starts, he is compelled to waik a 
mile from the station, where in an open 
field passengers are taken up and deposited. 
This unjust and unwarranted reduction 
of from seven through trains per day to one 
is made in the face of a contract with the 
estate of the late A. T. Stewart, in which 
the railroad was pledged to eontinue all 
trains then on the schedule through to 
Garden City; and the only excuse thus far 
offered for the deliberate violation of its 
agreement is that ‘it will be a great saving 
to the company.” 
Under ordingry circumstances, the public 
are helpless and must submit to any ar- 
rangement imposed upon them; but there 
is in this case, we think, a strong probabil- 
ity that their rights will be enforced. Judge 
Hilton, who represents the Stewart estate, 
is a man not likely to submit to unfair treat- 
ment, if he is in a position to resent it, which 
he undoubtedly is, since the company is in- 
debited to the estate for the amount of 
$90,090, two years’ interest on which re- 
mains unpaid. The inhabitants of Garden 
City may rest sccure in the bel ef that their 
interests will not be allowed to languish, 
aud that it is merely a question of time 
before the railread will be compelled to ac- 
commodate them in a proper manner. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE has, been very little change in the 
condition of the money market during the 
past week, moncy continuing to be easy, 
and the supply of loanable capital offering 
was fully equal to the demands of bor- 
rowers. 

On stock collateral the rates ranged from 
4to5 per cent., with. the majority of the 
business done at the latter figure. On U. 
8S. bonds as security the quotation was 3 
per cent. Time loans were effected at 8 
and 5 per cent., sccording to the date of 
maturity and the collateral. 

In the discount market prime mercantile 
paper ruled at 4 and 5 per cent. 

Untrep States Bonps.—The tone of 
the market on Governmext bonds was 
strong and fairly active, some large amounts 
being bought for the account of several 
financial institutions, The closing quota- 


tions were as follows: 
Ria. Asha. 
PA ht.” 


ated 
Aa, 1A, reg. . 10184 4 113% 
Aa, 1RAI, con..1M12{ «—- LNI7E Currenes Ga, "Ph, - 
feof 1. rev. wr enrrency fia, 99127 — 
fe of “<1, con 1974 Cyrrency #4, °97.1°R = 
Von 1R91, reg.t°1 see everes & See _ 
446s 1891. cou.112% ~=—-1:12"<| Currency 6s, "99.129 - 
4a, 1907, reg...113 113%! 


The U. 8. Treasury now holds $359,181.- 
050 in United States bons to secure bank 
circulation. These bonds are divided as 


follows: 
CUTTENCH 96......0.ccceccccsceees $2.918.000 
Six BP COMUK.....00..0ccereeecececce 49 FERRO 
Five P CONtS.....ccceeececccceeecce 144,198. 850 
456 B CONEH..... cc eeeecseceoees sone 86.287 590 
Four ® Cents.........ssceceeccsees 108, 194.800 
2359,181.050 


The amount of United State: bonds de- 
posited for circulation during the weck was 
$1.684,500. 

The amount of United States honds with- 
drawn for circulation during the weck was 
$7,978,000. 

United Sta*es bonds held by the Treasury 
to secure public moneys in national bank 
depositorics are as follows: 





$14.862 000 

National bank circulation outstanding is 

as follows: currency -notes, $343,093,418; 

gold notes, $1,125,200. The receipts of 

national b:nk-notes for redemption for the 

week, as compared with the corresponding 
period last year, are as follows: 





would be as well served and have to pay 








is a fraud on the public, and would advan- 





this be done, end should the supreme 


much less for the service. 


1889, 181. 
New York. .....-.-sscceesecesseeses 9495000 = 437.000 
Bostom........--.--sceee cocceceeseens 119.000 263,090 
Philadelphia. .........++ s--s-ee0+ 87,000 e600 
MiscellancouS. ....... .ssssee+e+e+ 884.000 496,000 
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Woreten Excnance.—In the foreign 
market the nominal asking quotations con- 
tinued unchanged throughout’ the entire 
week, some of the leading drawers quoting 
at $4.83 for 60 day bills and $4.86 for de- 
mand. The inguiry for sterling was light 
and but little business was done. 

Commercial bills continue still in small 
supply. 

As percablegram from London, Feb. 12th, 
consols were quoted 98 13-16 for money 
and 98 15-16 for account. United States 
bonds remain firm, with good transactions. 
American railroad securities continue firm, 
with an upward tendency. 

Gop AND Sttver.—The importations of 
gold and silver at the port of New York 
during the past week was $82,934, consist- 
ing of $20,395 in gold and $62,539 in 
silver, as against a total of $142,555 for the 
corresponding week of last year. The im- 
portations since the 1st of January and 
since the 1st of August compare as follows 
with the movement during the correspond, 
ing periods Inst year: 


—Sinee January 1et~ —Since Augusf 1st—~ 

1881. TARO, 1880-81, 1879-89. 
CR ceed 84.50 '.2°S $782.492 £72.877.9A3 $75,810,574 
2RO RB 845F.870 2.752.185 3.491.854 


Total...£4 £4 ,879,22 229 $1, 232,272 $75,629,548 $70,244, 78 





The following are the quotations that 
governed the sales of the week in coins and 


bullion: 
Bung. Selling. 


American trade dollars............+-+- ony wales 
do. silver (half and anar. dols.). 9954 per, 
do, do. (dimes, half dimes).... ¢ par. 

Mexican dollars, ol! strle 






do. 
Pnalish ellver. 


English eovereigne.... 
Twehty fraics.......- 

Twenty marks........ 

Spanish dovbioons. 
Mextean do . 
Silver bars (999 fine) 
FE I en cccncndconceccseseceseccs 


Bank Stocxs.—The quotations on c s 
bank shares at the Board were as folloy 
Prices remained firm, with some large sal. « 
os. ts | 


$ 


Amertea....... 
Americar Fr. 18 126 
Chase Na. Bank.146 

mn 


Mechanies...... ™ - 


Citizens, ........ Mere-ntile ..... "7 
Car merce ...... wan (1 Me rcharta’, ....129 
Continental.....1°%% 140 [‘fer. Exch...,.. 


Mor, Exch a) 
|e ronelitan. 2 
North America, 98 


Fifth Arenue...2%0 North River.... — 
Fanover.... bi baby, a ecccecee 
Irr'tra & Tr'ds.°73 ene 





poled nce gai 


ise 


’ 
‘St. Nleholas.....117 
Bank Returns.—The following shows 
the condition of the Associated Banks of 
the City of New York for the week endinz 
February 12th, 1881: 

Avernge Avernge Net Nenos 

Names of Loans or Tegal tteother 
Banks. and Nia. Snecte. Tenders. thar 0. 
New Vork.. €7.7%5 990 @27°8.900 $871.69 $8 518.000 
Manhattan. 7,°00.70% 1,2°0.099 194.500 = 5.587,900 
Merchants’. 7°40000 1.124100 FPP G00 #891 50° 
Mechanics’. 7.725 0°0 1.756.000 281.°00 6.901.000 
Onton....... 497980 131687 179.690 4.673.000 
95" 00 12.200 821% 8849.890 
8.914.000 §8°A'000 = 58.000) 8 871-600 
CRF. ccccccce 8.224290 8.787.908 155.000 10,170 800 
Tradesmen's 3.207300 474990 114600 214970 
Fu'ton...... 1.895.800 297990 117899 156.500 
Chemical. .. 12.829.990 3,233.800 2A8.790 138.725.8090 
Mor. Exch.. 4.478990 680.200 882.080 3.951.990 
GallatinNa. 44299190 629500 «12°80 242500 
Hreh.& Dro. 1.628.590 814.990 186.900 1.4182°0 
M'che.&Tra. 916,000 950 000 
Greenwich. 1004 590 19¥O 211.39 1.00700 
Lea. Manuf 8319390 440790 §=217.200 2.9949 0 
Sev'nth W’e ¥83 F00 1¢5 900 90 590 ee ie) 
St'teof N.Y. 4.99090 855.98°0 122500 $8 1429.20° 
Amer Ex... 14 °A4.990 2899.900 5R7.00" 11.839.9000 
Commerce... 12.872: 700 5.159.000 423.700 10.9°%.4%0 


Broadway... 65699.900 670900 4852:0 429M 4¥ 

Mercantile. 4°019°0 654990 167.290 $8190 
Pacific...... 2210.4 T30.709 187.800 2.597.509 

Rennblic... 5.634.990 522.100 291.800 3278 9% 
Chatham... ? 279.590 943.590 189590 3.673 200 
Pecpie’s... 1.515.°00 199990 1125) =1.5.400 
North Am.. 2.5512” 341.000 189.990 = 2.789 20n 
flanover... 7.216.499 1.299.900 121.190 6877800 
Irving... ... 2 895 300 450809 298400 24881 400 
Metropoli’n 1210290 4.151.990 199900 18.023 000 
Citizens’... 21941m 852090 2129 2194,800 
Nassou..... 2.811.900 87509 103000 272090" 
Market..... 2.201 70 SPR 790 90.700 821°3 809 


St. Nicholas 1.807.590 2399°O 98.400 12900 
Shoe & Lea. 3522909 650.9% §=265.000 37°9.000 
Corn Exch. 4.917.709 174.900 82°00 2.490.500 
Contin’ ntal 6.797.490 1,578.900 297.100 7.279.000 
Oriental.... 1.908.809 35.780 325.900 1.853.500 
Marine..... 3.253.000 = 894.900 148.999 8 BNR. O 
Imp. & Tra.. 21.592.599 4534.9 511.809 22,039,200 


ers wxes 1IRF35.000 4.359.790 1,177, 22,277.0°0 
Mec. Pkg. As 1,912.500 229.400 18.90 75.7°0 
North River 857.200 29.500 155.200 239.700 
East River.. 1.947.900 46.600 = 957.700 865.400 


Fourth Na.. 19.6°9.000 4.016.800 697.800 19,445.500 


Cent. Na.... 8,907.00 1.416.090 903.000 9,573,000 
Second Na.. 2.889000 590.00 825.700 3397.000 
Ninth Na... 5,878,809 1.19460) 434.400 6,549,400 
Firat Na.... 


16.327.000 4.225.700 84.390 18,181,600 

ird Na... 7.419.590 1.353.200 259.900 6,918.10° 
N. ¥.Na. Ex 1.491.200 
Bowery Na. 1,571.400 2.070 353.000 188190 


German Ey. 1.090,500 88.400 56.380 1,16 800 











Ino. Ino, Dec. ~~ 
Compar's. ..$1,046,200 $106,000 $451,500 $827,100 


Clearings, week ending Feb. Sth, 1881.$1,042.305,015 48 
Feb. 22th, 1881.. 947,812,074 50 
Salances, week ending Fok, Sth, 1881.. 35,429,660 16 
Feb. 12th, 1881.. 29,063,842 58 


* Strate SecuriTes.—The closing quota- 
tions on state securities for the week are Red 
follows: 

Tyee. mm, ge. hg 4 


do 
fant ao ‘tag ses. 52 


- 52 
cP, serip. 4 
Tax rec’dlecou. 
Georgia : 


Sigh 8 1182 


= 


Md 
4 p. c. comp ise 85 
Bo adi » 


$ S26 831811 





D PS - | nF : 
To. & St. Jo..1e7% — | Premium bords 37 
Fnndingtonds,115 0 — : 

Savannah City’s: 


Louisiana: 
Se AT 30 — | Sper cent...... 8 87 


“$ 
g 





Stock MarKet.—The chief characteris- 
tics of speculation on the stock market dur- 
ing the last week were strength «nd activi- 
ty, showing « greatly improved condition 
from what was reported last week. In the 
early part of the week the market presert- 
ed a somewhat unsettled feeling, which, 
however, was quickly dispelled by a strong 
hnying movement, which continued the 
balance of the week and became most posi- 
tive in the later dealings. All the dividend- 
paying stocks were in large demand and 
sold with considerable briskness. Many of 
the lower-priced stocks were also in good 
demand. The buving toward the close of the 
week was on an extremely larze scale, and, 
although said to be mainly for the ‘‘long” 
account, yet many were making stren- 
uous efforts to cover their “shorts.” The 
total number of shares sold on the Stock 
Exchange throughout the week amounted 
to 2.711.723. The following are the quota- 
tions, showing the highest and lowest prices 


for the week. 
Hiah. Low. Cloe- 
est. est, ing. 
Albany an na, pccedsobecs 120 120 «6120 
Alton and Tor. H........ eccce oo 51% «4B OSG 
--189% 130% 137% 
-- 50% iC*G 52% 









Bur.,C. R., and Northern... 
GOR TR. cccccoccvccses 

Central Pacific............ 
Chie.. St. L.. and N. O....... 
Canada Southern... 


c.,C.,C., md T.. o” RAM «688% 
G.. &. and Ind. Con... eeccee 28% «=O ORK 
Chea, & Milo .......... coos 25% 0s BB 25% 
Ches. & Oh‘o, 2d pf..... eee. 26% 2D 26% 
Ches, & Ohio, Ist pf....q..--..---. 39% 34 86% 
Chicago. Bur.. and Quincy sentenenes 17% «61724 «178% 
c..R. Land Pacific ....... woe 18> 185 188% 
Shicago and ‘Alton..............0000- 150 4147 )~ «147 


Clev. and Pitts............ 
C., St. P., and M. and O.... es R 
Do. do. ae «OTM 10414 106% 


Chicago and Northw'n, pf........... 145 141 144% 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul.............. 116%% 113 11654 
Chic., Mil. and St. Paul, pf.......... 126 125 8 6125% 
Cin., fan., and Cleve.......... s0.0--s 48 45 47 





Dubuque and Sioux C........... 















Del.. Lack., and Western... ........ 127) = 122s 127 
Det. and Wudson Canal...... ........ 111% 105% 110% 
Denverand Riv Grande.............. 100% = 08384. : 100% 
Mamsten ae TemAki. oc ccc cooscccessce 45, FOG (74 
Gen BE BE: Beis cccccoccccesecce By) Sis 55% 
Han. and ft. Joseph, pf.. 
eee ° 
inter. an@ Great N......cccccccesecces 
I etree duiinsiin 188 132% 135% 
{nd., Bloa n.. and West 64 64 63 
22 22% 
55 55 
L. and M@ fiver..... 10 23 
Lake Frig .n 1 Western.... 50% 56% «58 
Louisville \nd Nashville... +-- 80 843g 80M 
Lonts., NW, itb., and C........ — 7 77 
Lake Shore. . - cece -188% 127 183% 
Manhatton Rilirond.. «e-- 49% «(418§ 48% 
Manhattan Beach. .........ccccccccees 34 4 4 
Mar. and Cin., Ist pfd.. 14 12 14 
Mar. and Cin., 2d pfi.. ° 85, 7% he 
ING, cbncensc cpcsmaccsancesed 124 117% 124 
ee Siac 006 cctce coseccced 12114 117% «121% 
Mobile and Ohlo...........e0.06 eee DB 22% «22 
Mo., Kah., and Texas.... -- 4754 45% «47% 
Morris and Essex ---122% 121 122% 
Memphis & C.........0cccceccecee weve 4256 42 4D 
Nash.. Chat., and St. Louts......... 79% 70 16% 
Te a os: ninenreaianved on «--- O84 DIK 90% 
New York and New Haven..... +++ 188 8178 = =180 
%. VY. Comenal and Gh... .cocceccecsccess 150% 146 «150% 
WE, J. TReeR0OE. ... ceccccccccccccccceces 120% 12714 120% 
N.Y., L. E., and Western............ 40% 47% «40% 
N. Y., L. E,, and Western, vate loaimaee 91% 88 91% 
Northern Pacific... 41% 
Northern Pacific, pf.. 70% 
N. Y., Ont., and West... 4234 
Ohio Central.............. S4}4 
Oregon KR. and Nav....... 1% 
Onto and Miss........... 4836 


Ohio and Miss., pf.. 
Pitts., Fort Wayne, and ‘Chie. cooeeeslSB 8 =61S246 = 138 








Pitt., Tit., od Buff... ny 41 41% 
om 3... 0 60 
Phila. end Reading R. R.. ; om 61% 4 

Perwta, Deo., and Ev..... -- “4% 43% 
J Rene. end Saseeegs... m © 185 
[eb andepdp owseoseyse ] 






















St. Paul, M. & M...........-cececseees COKE BOGE BOK 
St. Louis and San Fran........ - 4 <4 48% 
8t 4.ouls and San Fran., pf....... s+. C88 =GBG 60% 
St. Louis and San. Fran., Ist oe" «. O7% 6 B26 
8t. Louis, 1.M., and 8................ 6g 61% 
Texas Pacific...........ccsseeees a) | 
Union Pacific, ........cceceeeseeceseeee 114% «123% 
Wabash, St. Louis, a and Pacific...... 47% 4856 
Do. preferred............ a | 
American Union..... 18% 81K 
American Dist. Tel.. 62 73 
Atl. and Pac. Tel..... 47 4834 
Western Union Tel.. 314% «110% 
Adams Express...... 128 ~=—s«181 
American Express............ 7% Ce 70% 
United States Express 87% (OF 87 
Wells-Fargo Express..... 119 #%W7 118% 
Pacific Mall...........ss000+ wcsccecesee GLK 6836 686 


Frvanciat Item.—The New York, New 
England, and Western Investment Compa- 
ny report that all the stock is taken of the 
Denver Railroad Construction Land and 
Coal Company. 
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FISK@ HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT OMDS, 


5 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Your attention is invited to the fol- 
lowing particulars concerning 
the various branches of busi- 
ness transacted by us. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


We are prepared, on the terms mentioned 
below, to receive the deposit accounts of 
responsible parties in good standing. 


1. Except in the case of Banks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known corporations, or of tndivida- 
als or firms whose character and standing are 
already known to us, we require satisfactory 
ref before op g an account. 

2. We allow interest, at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum, on the average montily belances, when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. Ou accounts 
averaging less than $1,000 for the month we 
nllow no interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest as 
above on the last day of each montb. 

4. For perties keeping regular deposit accounts with 
us we collect and credit United States, Railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this 
city, without charge; make careful inquiries, 
and give the best information we can obtain 
respecting investments or other matters of 
financial interest to them; and in general serve 
their interests in any way in which we can be of 
any use to them in our line of business. 

5. We do no it or buy ial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make edvances 
to customers and correspondents on U. 8. Bonds 
or other first-class aad marketable securities. 

6. All a are subject to check at sight, without 
notice. 











GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds at our 
office, in any sum from $50 to the largest amount 
desired, at current market rates, without any ex- 
pense for commissions. 

We attend to all the details of registering bonds 
and will furnish, at request, the proper blank powers 
of attorney for assigning and transferring bonds and 
collecting interest. 

We are prepared to make exchanges with National 
Banks of any of the different issues of Government 
Bonds for others, at the most favorable rates, and to 
effect the necessary substitutions in the Banking 
Department at Washington, without trouble to them. 

We are at all times prepared to answer inquiries in 
regard to the Government Loans, and to furnish at re- 
quest any accessible information respecting. the 
national finances which our customers may desire. 

Our long experience in handling Government Bonds 
and our large and constant dealings enable us to 
offer the best and most favorable terms to our cus- 
tomers. Every detail of the bust is t 
ically arranged and bas our personal supervision. 





STOCK DEPARTMENT. 


We doag 1 ission bust in all Stocks 
and Bonds dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange, 
and in other sound and marketable securities. 

As we do not undertake speculative business on 
margin, our facilities are more especially devoted to 
buying and selling for investors and cash customers. 
We are thus enabled to give particular attention to 
this class of orders. . 

One of our firm is a member of the Stock Exchange 
and the execution of all orders receives our personal 
attention. 

We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and Investors out of the city 
by Mail or Telegraph, to Buy or Sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, Rail- 
road Stocks, and other securities. 


FISK & HATCH. 


" RICHMOND AND ALLEGHANY 
RAILROAD COMPANY 
STOCK AND BONDS 
Bought and Sold by 


HOMANS & CO., 
No. 80 Broadway. 











For New Terms fo) 
1881 see page 31. 
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BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain 
ireland, ane France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


FOR SALE. 


SCIOTO VAL. B.R. CON. GOLD 7%, 
1910. ; 


This is First Mortgage, $16,000 to the 
mile, eon Ironton Extension. 


D. A. EASTON, 


WITH BOODY, McCLELLAN & CO., BANKERS, 
No. 58 BROADWAY. 


. TROWBRIDGE, 


No. 5 BROAD or 27 WALL STS., 
NEW YORK. 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange. 
A General Banking Business transacted. 


Securities bought and seld on Commission, 
for cash or on margin. 


Advances mate on approved collateral at 
the market 


Berectecottroacntins soshet* at ish 


sien. Pifiadelphias ud” Baltimore. Bix: 


es 
My Ne iow Ver vk Weekly Financial Re- 
ont % ma ie free of charge on application. 


CINCINNATI 


NORTHERN fi. 8. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
Gold 6s, 


FORTY YEARS TO RUN, 
with Provision for Regéstration. 


We offer these securities after a careful examina 
tion, and consider them very desirable for investors. 
Further information will be furnished by 


CHAS. A. SWEET & CO., 
BANKERS. 
No. 40 State Street, Boston. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine &t., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Building. Chicage. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $1,000,000. 

Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorg@hizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 
rations. Cor 























JOHN €. SHORT, President 

GEORGE W. DEuEvoIse, Vice-Pres. {New York. 

LUCIUS Pe Bypeas Ass't Vice- Pres., Posten 
WILLIAM P. PRON, Bee. and Treas., Chicago. 


(LLins, Boupen & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine §t. — ewYorie 
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RAILROAD BONDS and ST 

Securities dealt in at the NEW YORK ST 

ag! Say F CA] ore seein Lom ught and soe 
Pi PAPER neg dated Interest paid on DEPOSITS, sub- 


SHELDON CO! 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKING, 


“Parties Destrous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write ed oo een the old Banking 


HOW ES “COMPANY, 


M WALL STREET, ¥: 
goof a gnee © Stock Commission 


This house 
a allo allowed on de ae aes até per cent., payable 
ow demand. 











DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


DELAWARE. LACKAWANNA, AND WESTERN 
RR. CO., 26 Excuaxoe Piace, 
‘ew YORK, Fes. 10TH, 1881. 
HE MORRIS AND FSSEX RAILROAD ‘COM- 
ANY'S SEVE. ER-CENT. CONSTRUCTION 
BONDS, of 1889, will be paid in with accrued in- 
D 





ceases, in acco th the sions contained 
inthe bonds FREDERICK H. Haase Treasurer. 


Oa Gata January hin ins: DAVIDERD 


1th ait holders of 
[Ae "faseachusetts holders will be pat the 
. Daniels, Transfer Agent, S No. 3 








WM. ROGERS TODD, 
Treasurer. 
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Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 

Ir is generally conceded that the indica- 
tions of business in the dry goods market 
show a prosperous future, with good 
prices and large orders, which tothe jobber, 
as well as the retailer, is premonitory of 
agteeable profits; and, taking the condition 
of the market at the present time, and also 
considering the improvement made within 
the past few weeks, it appears that the 
prognostication is based upon a good 
foundation and bids fair to be realized. 

The weather has been very unfavorable 
to the preparation of spring stocks, yet 
very many of our leading houses have con- 
tinued the opening up of the varied lines of 
of fabrics for examination by customers, 
and thereby secured a much’ larger sale 
than anticipated. In fact, the new business 
is much larger than generally acknowl- 
edged and the total movement much 
greater than apparent. Asa general thing, 
judgment is passed upon the character of 
the quantity of trade seen in motion, which 
oftentimes is very deceptive as regards its 
volume. 

The tone of the market remains remark- 
ably strong, and no evidence of weakness is 
perceptible, and, could the total number of 
invoices checked throuch the week be tab- 
ulated, there is no doubt that many of the 
‘“‘knowing ones” would have occasion to 
acknowledge their ignorance in reference to 
some of the details pertaining to the present 
condition of business. There has been no 
“boom,” but still a healthy activity, and 
many fabrics of all qualities are largely 
The supply of winter fabrics 
has been greatly reduced. Owing to the 
unusual severity of the weather, the jobbers 
have experienced a continued demand for 
amall reassortments of woolen goods, which 
has augmented sales in this line to very 


sold ahead 


satisfactory figures. Since the opening of 


the vear the demand of consumers for heavy 
or winter goods has been larger than ever, 
during the same period, and, should a com- 
parative demand continue, there will be yet 
time enough to dispose of the supply on the 
market. The movement in cotton goods 
has been in excess of the demand, which 
enables deliveries on back orders to be filled 
more rapidly. There are a large number of 
buyers now in the market; but, as reports 
from the interior of the country, have been 
very wofavorable to the transportation of 
goods, on account of the almost impassable 
condition of the roads, the spring assort- 
ments of goods are -not forwarded in very 
large quantities. The prospects are, how- 
ever, that within the coming week we will 
have occasion to note the hurrying forward 
of their packages. 

Corron Goons.—In many sections the 
production of cotton goods has heen some- 
what interfered with, through short water, 
and many qualities contracted thereby. The 
indications at the present writing favor a 
release of such interruption, which will 
give a deluge of water and tend to destroy 
more thon benefit, by overflowing all the 
rivers and streams to such an extent as to 
make them comparatively useless. It is to 
be hoped, however, that there will be no 
delay experienced from any such cause, as 
exporters are calling for their orders for de- 
livery. The supply of desirable qualities 
has been somewhat restricted, from the 
above cause; but throuch deliveries on pre- 
vious orders the business has maintained 
improved proportions. 

The reported shipmerts of cotton goods 
from this port during the week amounted 


to 2.911 packages; since Jan. 1st, 1881, 
12,908 packages, valued at $987,609. 
Cambries have had small demand, but 


transactions have heen sufficient to meet 
the requirements. The carly demand for 
checks of the principal makes has largely 
increased the maunfacture in that direction. 
Brown sheetings and shirtings are closely 
sold up and many of the better grades are 
largely sold ahead. There has been a 
steady business in all the leading qualitics 
of tickings, which are generally seld up 
very close. Lower grades have been less 
active. The new demand has been rather 
small on cottonades, but a large business 
has been done on previous orders. Lawns 
have been in good demand, with large 
transactions, notwithstanding the weather, 
and the sales assumed large proportions for 
the present week. Ginghams, all males of 
anv reputation, are meeting with wide dis- 
tribution; and, froin reports, are as quickly 
disposed of by the jobbers. The demand 
continues for staples and fancies. 
Printing-cloths.—The requests have been 
of a very satisfactory character, though the 
sales have not developed a very large in- 
crease. Toward the close of the week 
some considerable improvement was real- 





ized. There is, evidently, no disposition 
to speculation in cloths, and any purchases 
that are made are of a legitimate character, 
to meet present uirements and necessi- 
ties. The demand for white-ground prints 
is almost upon us, and when at hand 
cloths will be wanted more fully. 44c., less 
a discount, is freely bid, but declined by 
manufacturers, and a moderate business at 
44c. flat for 64 squares. The closing quo- 
tations are firm at 4c. and 3§c. for the 
respective qualities. 

It seems the weavers at Fall River have 
determined to strike at a certain number of 
mills, whieh are to be designated at a meet- 
ing, to be held on Sunday, of the United 
Weavers’ Association. The impression ex- 
pressed is that they will determine other- 
wise when the matter is thoroughly ventil- 
ated and plainly put before them for their 
vote. 

Prints.—Dark and medium styles of 
prints, suitable for immediate use, have 
been taken inlarger proportions than usual, 
considering the advanced state of the sea- 
son, and, as a consequence, the largeness of 
the production has correspondingly re- 
duced the supply of positively seasontble 
styles. But, spring weather assertiny itself, 
the demand for lighter colors will make 
itself felt. 

Dress Goops.—There has been a fair de- 
mand for dress s at first hands, in 
which both worsted and cotton fabrics par- 
ticipated. Alpacas, beiges, cashmeres, and 
poplins met with much favor. Fancy bro- 
caded worsted fabrics, buntings, and grena- 
dines were fairly active. Plaids and seer- 
sucker effects were also in fair demand. 
There is none of the rush which marked 
the demand at the corresponding date last 
year; but the request has been legitimate 
and selections made to meet immediate re- 
quirements. The range of styles and quali- 
ties are exceedingly large and very effective 
all throngh the line of worsted fabrics, and 
for honest goods, of superior quality and 
style and reasonable prices, they possess 
many advantages that are fully appreciated 
by the consumer. Cotton dress goods have 
received considerable attention during the 
week, and the offerings were quite numer- 
ous, with agreeable results. 

WooLEN Goons.—The market on woolen 
goods has been quite inactive and has 
assumed a very inanimate condition. For 
light-weight woolens the demand was irreg- 
ular, being confined principally to the 
en of duplicate orders by clothiers, for 
mmediate wants. Prices, however, are 
well maintained, with some degree of firm- 
ness. There has been some activity and a 
very fair trade in light-weight cassimeres 
and worsteds. For satinets there has been 
a reasonably fair request, in which both 
plain and printed effects shared, and deliv- 
eries of tweeds and indigo-blue flanneis are 
still being made with some freedom. Ken- 
tucky jeans are very slack, except a small 
call for some of the medium qualities, 
Flannels are quiet, but the agcregate dis- 
tribution by means of assorted lots has been 
of fair proportions. Blankets are quiet, 
but scarce, owing to the lessened produc- 
tion, from short wa’'er. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

Much caution is used by buyers in mak- 
ing their selections on the foreizn goods 
market, and many seem to delay their pur- 
chases to later in the season, when styles 
will have assumed a more definite shape. 
There has been, however, some improve- 
ment in the sales, that would have been 
more noticeable had it not been for the un- 
favorableness of the weather. There are a 
large number of buyers on the market and 
the prospects of goodly figures in sales is 
very probable. For staple dress goods and 
black cashmeres there was a good demand, 
but prices ruled low and the market is com- 
paratively quiet. Fancy dress goods have 
taken more freely, brocade and plaid effects 
having the preference. Silks are firm, with 
steady inquiry, black dress silks of better 
qualities being most in demand. Fancies 
are looking up as the Spring approaches 
and a fair demand is experienced. Linens 
ure steady, but quiet, except some styles of 
housekeeping linens, which are in moderate 
demand. White goods were in irregular 
demand, there still being. however, some 
inquiry for specialties. he demand for 
laces has been somewhat more satisfactory, 
with fair sales. Woolens were quiet and 
unchanged with importers, though jobbers 
report a better inquiry. 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Moxpay Eventne, February 14th, 1881, 











PRINTS. 
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FASHION DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 
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FIRE INSURANCE LAW. 


A LIGHTNING-ROD peddler is not an in- 
surance company. This great principle has 
been gravely decided in Iowa. A light- 
ning-rod dealer, the better to recommend 
his ‘‘ improved lightning-rods,” was accus- 
tomed to offer them for sale accompanied 
with a written guaranty to the effect that 
the rod would protect the building on 
which it was erected from all damages by 
lightning for the term of five years, and 
agreeing that he, the dealer, would make 
good to the buyer any damage occurring 
by lightning communicated directly to said 
building, to a sum net exceeding $500. This 
guaranty was entitled “‘ Policy of protection, 
security, and indemnity against damages 
by lightning.” A farmer in Audubon 
County bought rods for his house, taking 
such a guaranty, and gave his note for the 
price; but when the note fell due he re- 
fused to pay it,on the ground that the 
printed paper given him was in truth a 
policy of insurance, and that it was void 
because the lightning-rod dealer had not 
complied with laws of the state requiring 
insurance companies te deposit securities, 
ete. He argued that, the policy being void, 
the note was without consideration. -The 
court pronounced the agreement a guaran- 
ty, and not insurance; and said that a man 
employed to watch a building may agree 
that he will pay forit if it burns down 
through his negligence. So here the deal- 
er had simply ‘‘ guaro~teed” that the rods 
would protect the Luiuiing, and had en- 
gaged that, if they faile?, ie would pay the 
loss. Such a contract is lawful. 

The question who is agent of an insur- 
ance company is of greater general interest. 
Policies often contain stipulations, inserted 
for the protection of the companies, to the 
effect that the broker, solicitor, or even 
local agent acting for the applicant in ob- 
taining the policy shall be deemed, no mat- 
ter what his general relations to the Com. 
pany may be, to be the agent of the assured 
in the particulartransaction. As explained 
in THE INDEPENDENT lately, a mere “‘ in- 
surance agent,” not im the employ of any 
particular company, but accustomed to 
carry applications to whatever company he 
thinks will deal most favorably with them, 
cannot be deemed agent of the company 
which accepts the application and issues 
the policy. He is agent for the insured. 
But itis evident that, if such stipulations 
ina policy were t@be enforced under all 
circumstances, applicants for insurance 
would often be defrauded. They constantly 
deal with persons who appear to be entrust- 
ed with business as the agent of the partic- 
ular company, supposing that these persons 
have an agent’s authority; and they do not 
know until the business is all completed, 
and the policy, perhaps, delivered and paid 
for, of the warning stipulation. Hence, 
recent decisions are holding that, if the in- 
termediary in obtaining a policy is a person 
who has been actually held out by the com- 
pany as its agent, and the assured has in 
good faith dealt with him as such, a fine- 
print stipulation that he shall be deemed 
agent of the insured will not always pro- 
tect the company. In other words, if the 
facts are such as constitute him an agent, 
the disavowal by the company of his agen. 
cy may yo for nothing. Possession of the 
policy is, in recent cases, regarded as a fact 
very important in determining this question. 
In an Hlinois case the policy bore a stipula- 
tion of the nature mentioned; but the own- 
er of the building burned proved that the 
insurance broker called upon her, stated 
that he was agent for the company, asked 
her to take a policy, obtained a description 
of the premises, and went away. A few 
days afterward he returned, with a policy 
completely executed in due form; and she 
paid him the premium, not knowing there 
was anything in the printed form to 
declare him her agent, but suppos- 
ing he was employed by the office. He 
did not turn in the money to the office, how- 
ever, which was the company’s justification 
for refusing to pay the loss. The court 
held that the company, by placing the 
policy in his hands for delivery, had given 
the house-owner good reason to suppose 
that he was its agent, and that it could not 
repudiste thé agency on the score of a notice 





hid away in the instrument, of which she 
had no knowledge. Similarly, in instances 
where a broker who had ne authority as 
agent assumed to act as one, and the com- 
pany accepted an application ftom him 
presented in that character, and issuéd a 
policy, the decisiéns have been that this 
adoption of his acts made him the com- 
pany’s agent, and that the little stipulation 
to the contrary was unavailing. Very re- 
cently, in Wisconsin, an agent of a com- 
pany, who was authorized to act for the 
company within a certain city only, went 
to another city (Stévens’s Point) in search 
of business. He thére found a limber mer. 
chant who was willing to insure his stock. 
They made an agreement, the agent profess- 
ing to act as the agent of the company. 
The lumberman paid the premium, and the 
agent gave him areceipt. All this occurred 
on May 12th, and the understanding was that 
the risk commenced from that time. The 
agent returned to his own city and office, 
and there made ont a policy, which he 
mailed to the lumberman. This policy 
differed from the contract in one respect— 
viz., it commenced the risk from noon of 
the day of its date, which was May 14th. 
Now it so happened that the lumber was 
burned on the morning of that very day. 
Hence, it is not very strange that the com- 
pany disputed its liability. The policy 
contained a stipulation that all policies 
would be void which were issued by any 
agent on property outside of his district, 
and the company claimed that the agent 
could not bind it when he went abroad 
from his own city. Moreover, if the policy 
were accepted as the contract of the com- 
pany, there was the further objection that 
the lumber was burned before the risk, 
according to the policy, attached. Fortu- 
nately for himself, the lumberman was 
able to show that the company, by various 
acts after the fire, receiving proofs of loss 
without objection, etc., had in effect adopt- 
ed and approved the acts of the agent; and 
the court said that, after so doing, it could 
not turn around and say that he was not its 
agent. Then, aste the date named for com- 
mencement of risk, the court said that was 
clearly a mistake of the agent in writing 
the policy; that the policy must be correct- 
ed to read ‘‘ May 12th,” according to the 
true contract, and then the company must 
pay the loss. 

For a man to do business as an insur- 
ance broker or agent and as a real estate 
agent is very common. An owner of 
of buildings in Winneconne, Wis., who did 
not himself live in the place, put the prop- 
erty temporarily in the charge of a land 
agent, named Edwards, who was also agent 
for an insurance company, to watch it while 
it was unoccupied, and desired him also to 
have it insured. Edwards promised to do 
so, but delayed about a week; and a few 
hours after he had made out the policy and 
mailed his report to the home office the 
buildings were burned. The company 
repudiated the policy, on the objection that 
Edwards was employed by the owner to 
take care of the buildings; that the same 
man ought not to be agent for both parties. 
But the court pronounced this no defense. 
There is no rule of law which forbids a real 
estate agent, intrusted with the mere care 
of a house, from also making out a policy 
upon it as agent of the gompany. Indeed, 
it is all the safer for the company to have 
the buildings which it has insured placed 
in the watch and care of its own agent. 

Some odd questions of description have 
been decided. A contracter for land im- 
provements had a stock of working mules, 
on which he procured a poliey. It de- 
scribed the insured property as being 
“‘ thirty-six mules, ll contained in the two- 
story frame barn situate on Section 19.” 
There was such a barn on that section, and 
when the policy was made the mules were 
in it. In the progress of the work, how- 
ever, it became necessary to take them to 
Section 18, and while they were employed 
there they were stabled in a shed. This 
shed was burned one night and the mules 
destroyed. The lawyers argued that there 
there was no case against the company, for, 
they said, ‘‘we insured mules in a barn, 
Now, the niles burned were in ashed. If 
the contractor desired to keep his pelicy 
good, he should have kept them in his barn.” 
But the court décided in favor ef the con- 
tractor. 
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A widow in New York, who was. not 
able to read or write, told an insurance 
agent about her property, and he filed 
up the description in the applica- 
tion. After e question ‘‘ What is 
your title to the property?” he wrote 
** Deed ”; and after the question ‘‘ What is 
the value of the land and buildings?” he 
wrote the figures “‘ $3,000.” The policy 
was, of course, only on the buildings and 
personal property in them, and it was for 
a sum entirely within their value. But 
after the fire the company ascertained that 
the old lady did not have a deed for the 
land. Her husband had had a deed; but 
she was in occupation by right of dower, 
and the land and buildings were only 
worth about $1,500. On account ef these 
misdescriptions, the policy was disputed. 
The court said the loss must be paid. It 
would be grossly unjust to allow companies 
to receive premiums year after year, and 
then refuse to pay aloss for errors like 
these in matters which do not affect their 
interests at all. For example, the old lady’s 
overvaluing her land could not harm the 
company, as she did not ask insurance to 
any higher sum than the undoubted value 
of the buildings. 

A case more difficult than either 
of these occurred in Illinois, where the 
occupant of the sture No. 59 Milwau- 
kee Avenue, in Chicago, applied for a 
policy on his stock and fixtures in that 
building; and the company issued a policy 
upon his stock and fixtures in No. 57, in 
which building he had no interést or con- 
cern. The mistake was not discovered until 
after the fire; and the case then stood that 
the merchant had been burned out at No. 
59, and that he had paid a premium and 
held a policy on No. 57, which was safe and 
sound. The court decided to correct the 
mistake in the description, making the 
policy read upon No. 57, and then to ren- 


der judgment for the money. 
I 


RETALIATORY INSURANCE LEGIS- 
LATION. 


THe modern lawmaker, next to his place, 
loves popularity, as the title to that place. 
To spend public money freely for the bene- 
fit of the people and to provide public 
revenue therefor without troubling any- 
body by taxation are the two contradictory 
halves of the most perplexing problem he 
has. Hence the great readiness to put 
taxes on corporations, those being always 
assumed to be obno.:vas to the people; and 
life insurance particularly, having ‘‘ vast 
accumulations,” without visible ownership, 
the temptation arises to settle the tax ques- 
tion off-hand by treating these accummula- 
tions as a common heap. Taxation of re- 
serves and receipts is not defended on its 
intrinsic merits; the real moving spring is 
its exceeding convenience, and the notion 
that, having accumulated in some mysteri- 
ous way and belonging to nobody in par- 
ticular, insurance funds can be depleted 
without anybody’s feeling that he is taxed. 

This argument of handiness extended 
even to sober Massachusetts, and produced 
the law of last winter impesing an annual 
tax of one-half per cent. on the reserves 
upon all life policies held by citizens of 
Massachusetts, no matter by what companies 
issued. This is obviously an excessive rate, 
being exactly one-eighth of the interest 
which the reserves are assumed to earn; 
and, of course, the effect is hightened by 
the loss of the compounding which the 
portion so diverted would otherwise yield. 
Further, as the tax is laid upon the net. 
value of aH existing polieies issued in the 
state, the disproportion between the amount 
of tax and the premiums coming from new 
business done in the state during the year 
is very great. In the case of one of your city 
companies, the tax is $46,000, while the 
year’s premiums on its new Massachusetts 
business are $50,000. Is it worth while to 
pay $46,000 taxes for the sake of doing 
$50,000 worth of new business? The only 
penalty for non-payment of the tax (which 
has been paid under protest by all or nearly 
all the companies) being exclusion frem the 
state, the natural effect is to provoke with 
drawal by all other state companies. 

But what we desire to point out particu- 
larly is the reflex operation of such laws, 
The New York law of May 11th, 1865, pro- 
vides that ‘‘ whenever the existing or future 
laws of any state’ sequire of insurance 
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companies of this state any deposits or, 
taxes, fines, fees, or ether payments greater 
than are then required by this state from 
companies of such state, then all such com- 
panies shall answer to the same demands in 
every respect. Similar laws had been 
passed by twenty-four states. The officials 
of this state and Connecticut have already 
sent schedules to the Massachusetts cem- 


panies, so that those unhappy companies 
not only must pay the 4 per cent. on re- 
serves of their own home business, but 
must pay the like tax toevery One of the 
other twenty-five states where they operate 
on reserves of all their policies outstanding 
in each of those states. Thusa tax laid by 
one state upon its own companies for 
revenue is immediately echoed and du- 
plicated by other states. It is a commonly 
admitted rule that the taxing power cannot 
go beyond its jurisdiction (although the at 
tempt to do so has sometimes been made), 
because that is only another form of the 
common-sense proposition that nobody can 
take what he can’t.reach; but this sort of 
legislation actualky does levy taxes beyond 
jurisdiction. An enactment in one state 
sets in motion; as by a train of gearing, the 
tax machinery of twenty-four others. In 
saying to its own companies, Pay me a tax, 
the state which leads off says, as well: Pay a 
tax to each of these other states. What 
sort of legislative wisdom is this? 

Absurd in its nature, it is even more ab- 
surd and unequal in working. A _ state 
having asingle company puts a tax upon 
fifteen or twenty outside companies. All 
those other states retaliate with the like tax 
upon its one company. Evidently, the re- 
taliation is unequal, and the gain (if there 
is any gaia in such a process) is with the 
one-company state. Again, a state havinga 
large number of companies imposes such a 
tax, and the blow oomes back with multi- 
plied force upon herself. Here aguin the 
suffering is unequal. An example is at 
hand. ‘The law of last winter taxing New 
York companies one per cent, on reccipts 
from local business, as originally pas-ed, 
called for two per cent. and appKed all te 
companies. The change avoidid setting 
the retaliatory machine in motion. Had 
that started, this state would have collected 
three dollars and fifty-four cents from the 
one Ohio company operating here, and 
Ohio would have collected from our own 
companies $13,482. So expensive a collec- 
tion of taxes proved tco much for even 
New York legislators, after it was pointed 
out to them; but the case was only an ex- 
treme illustration of the unequal workings 
of such legislation. The rhrusetts 
law reaches the eompanies of other states 
once, and enly on their reserves in that 
single state. ‘The retaliatory action of the 
law makes Massachusetts companies poy in 
twenty-four other states, as well as at home, 
thus handicapping them heavily in the com- 
petition for business, inasmuch as so severe 
a tax must necessarily cut down dividends 
or else put up premiums. 

The theory presumably was that a threat 
of retaliation would restrain states from 
taxing outside companies; but such the- 
ary was ill-founded, because the states hav- 
ing the largest number of companies have 
obviously most at stake im securing such 
protection, while states having the smallest 
pumber have least to lose and most to gain. 
The contest is unequal from the start and 
the great commercial states suffer the most. 
One would suppose that this inequality 
should Jong ago lave interrupted the prac- 
tice; but it has not. Only last winter one 
of the bills iatroduced at Albany was nearly 
a copy of an Iilinois law providing for ex- 
pulsion of avy outside company venturing 
to remove from the state to the Federal 
courts any suit commenced against it. In- 
diana requires outside corporations having 
a right of action against citizens of that 
state to Lring it in the county where the 
defendant resides, and Ohio punishes by a 
three-years’ b@ishment any outside com- 
pany attempting to transfer to the Federal 
courts any suit ‘‘ hereafter or heretofore 
commenced” in that state. But, if the Con- 
tinentl, for example, cannot change the 
venue in Illinois, how would it heip the 
Continental to have Illinvis eompanies pro- 
hibited from doing so here? The Western 
companies would not care to make such 
change hee so much as our own compagies 
might care to do so in the West. New 
York in retaliatory legislation isin a posi- 
tion like that of a florist entering into a 
stone-throwing with the oecupant of a 
shanty. The glass to be hit is not evenly 
divided. 

‘That the great central commereial states, 
where are located the bulk of the fire, and 
marine, and nearly all of the life compan- 
ies, have not long ago discovered the com- 

arative costliness and folly of this game of 
Pit-back-again must be ascribed to levtsia- 
tive obtuseness and the retaliatory disposi- 
tion in human nature, From state to state 
these laws have spread, until it is now full 
time to take the back track; and the chief 
states should begin. Massachusetts sheuld 
and probably will repeal her Jaw; or, at 
least, apply it to her own companies solely. 
There is only one rational ao pre Let each 
state tax its own property and corporations, 
and not try to fall upon outsiders. This 
would end the retaliati n busin If it 
be said that outside companies would then 
have an advantage in escaping here the tax 
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which New York companics pay, we rep! 
that this is inevitable; that it will be equal- 
ized as soon asthe rule becomes general; 
that retaliation ig still more unequal; and 
that the home tax must be made moderate 
and rational. Why nof begin this step in 
reform this winer? ; 





INSURANCE INVESTMENTS. 


Last week we published some extracts 
from a circular issued by Mr. J. G. Batter 
son, the able underwriter of Hartford, in 
regard to insurance taxation. We found in 
said circular, among other important mat- 
ters, the following in regard tothe loans 
and investments of insurance companies, to 
which we invite the special attention of all 
lawmakers, and particularly to those in the 
good State of Connecticut, now assembled 
in Hartford: 


‘The General Assembly should have no 
more to do with the loans made by insur- 
ance companies than it has to do with the 
loons made by banks. Lt might just as well 
undertake to regulate the rates of premium. 
When the state appliesa test of solvency, it 
has gone just as fur into the management of 
a corporation asthe public interest requires, 
The first security which the paternal gov- 
ernment fixes unon for insurance ¢om- 
ponies is Government bonds; and yet it is a 
fuct that the strongest company in the 
country, If compelled vo invest all of its as- 
sets in Government bonda, would surely fail, 
and ina very few years, unless the rates of 
preminm could be raised to meet the de 
ficiency in Interest. 

‘The luvestmenta of large corporations 
should be senttered, and widely scattered, 
in order to insure sufeiy, Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that all of the corporations of Con- 
necticut were obliged by law to invest their 
funds within the state or in state securi- 
The effect would be to inflate all loen) 
values to a dangerous extent, and it would 
either destroy the corporations or drive 
them out of the state. New England does 
not begin tobe | rre enongh to absorb the 
surplus capital of her moneyed institutions, 
and nothing could be more unwise and 
dancerous thin to restrict their invest- 
ments within her own boundaries. 

“The following bill is now pending In 
the State of Uhinois, which is an indication 
of the action likely to be token by other 
states in »nstver to such legislation as you 
have suggested touching corporate invest- 
ments, Cxpital should be free to go where 
it ia most needed, and not forced to stay 
where it is not needed. 

‘**BecTion 1. Beit enacted by the people of 
the State of (llinols, represented in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, that no life insurance company 
organized under the laws of any of the staue 
of the United States which does not permit 
such life insurance company to loan its assets 
in thie stute shall carry on the business of life 
insurance within this state or hereafter issue 
to any resident or citizen of this state a policy 
of life insurance; but nothing herein con- 
tained shall be so construed as to prohibit such 
companies from renewing existing policies, 

‘** 80,2. The anditor of pubhe accounts 
is hereby directed to cancel the license of any 
life insurance company to carry on the business 
of life insurance in this state the laws of 
whieh +tate under which said compiny was 
organized or does business are in conflict with 
the provisions of this act. 

*** sro, 8. All laws and parts of lawa In con- 
flict with this act ure here!y repealed.’ ”’ 


ties, 





PUNISH THE LAWBREAKEES. 


‘* SUPERINTENDENT FAIRMAN having no- 

tified the Ilartford Life and Annuity Insur- 
ance Company that it would not be permil- 
ted to transact a co-operative life insurance 
business, so-called, in this state, writes that 
the officers have notified him that they w'll 
not apply for licenses this year. As agents 
doing business without a license are liable 
to urrest and penaltics, it is probable that 
the public will not be further duped by 
solicitors fur this deceptive coflcern.”—~- The 
Spectator, 
We are informed, from what we regard as 
good authority, that the agents of the above. 
named concern still at work in this 
state, in defience of Superintendent Fair- 
man and of the law. If these reports are 
true, all such agents should be promptly 
arrested and mase to suffer the penulties of 
their misdoings, 2ini we call on the Super 
intendent of Insurnuce, Mr. Fairman, to 
look into the matter curefully and take such 
action as may be necessary, 

The Spectator further says: 

‘The Hartford Life aud Annuity TInsur- 
ance Company has been actively drumming 
the country to obtain victims for its safety- 
fund sor co-operative life insurance. An 
army of solicitors has been sent out, and 
they have fallen upon the cities and the 
country like a swarm of locusts. As they 
are promised most extravagant commis- 
sons on all business they secure, they are 
exceedingly pertinacious, making the wild- 
est promises and excelling the Icttery men 
ant policy-~lealers in holding out the h: pe 
that every one who takes a chance in the 
safety-fund will draw a prize. The Coast 
Reriew gives an instance of how the Com- 

ny dea's wiih its victims. Mr. Milan 

uut paid $00 for one of the safety-fund 
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policies for $10,000, being aseured that, io 


case of his death, his heirs would be paid at 
the rate of $10 for every member in the 
Company, there being at that time, accord- 
ing to representations made, about 600 
members, In May last Mr. Hunt died, and 
in July the proofs of death were fur- 
nished the Company. The heirs were then 
informed that, instead of receiving $10,000, 
the face of the policy, or $10 for each one 
of the 600 members said to be enrolled, 
they would be entitled to $1,100. This 
was scaling down with a vengeance; but 
up to the 6th of the present month not 
even a fraction of this fraction had been 
paid on the claim. Mr. Hunt's $60 Is so 
tied up in that safety-fund that we ve 
much doubt if the widow or her children 
ever see itagain. It is singular that sensi- 
ble persons will continue to be deceived by 
the co-oncrative scheme of life insurance, 
after a) the exposnres that have been made 
regarding it. It is false in principle, de- 
lusive in practice, nnd deceptive in results, 
The man object of co-operative societies is 
to fill the pockets of the minagers with 
money, an! little compunction is man- 
ifested regarding the means employed to 
recomplish the odject. The heirs of Mr. 
Ilunt are now undergoing an exnerlence 
familinr to that of thousands of other co- 
operative dupes.” 

We have received numerous letters from 
the officers, azents, and friends of this con- 
cern, urging us to stop our denunciations of 
this latest insurance abortion. One of these 
missives is of a threatening character and 
is signed “‘ Legion of Honor.” The writer 
is known to us und he will have proper 
altention in due time, 





INSURANCE. 
ANNUAL REPORT 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company, 





JANUARY ist, 1881. 
Net assets December Stst, 1879.......... £9,708 101 68 
Income fur the year 1880............... 1,998,983 08 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid claims by death and endowments. 876,862 71 
Returned premiums (dividends, etc.).. 424,108 58 
Paid office, agency, taxes, and other ex 

GUIs cnccccccccccess csencsoecesscossccce 252,220 14 

ASSETS. 

Gash on hand and in bank............ +. &126,020 On 
Bonds and mortgages secured by rea 

estate, worth double the amount 

loaned and protected by fire insur 

ance polictes held by the company 3,464 013 34 
Loans on policies in force............ 1,489,114 09 

(The reserve on each policy on wh‘) 
loan exists exceeds the amount of not+ 
on the same.) 
United States and New York 8trie 

GONENB, .ccccccocccogeccccccocccccccesesces 1,316,618 00 
Real estate at oost................0005 1,111,072 02 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiiins 

deferred and premfums and interest 

in course of collection and transmis 

i cntccdnniananncateasias shanctastne 117,962 79 
Temporary loans on stocks and bonds 
(Market value of the securities, $3,255, 

Gicccevecoscesesecsescsccoscesccceses . 2,977,180 14 
Interest due and accrued and all oth: 

FN vcvesccccrccccssctsccssceeses ‘ 148.9688 92 

DOOM. ccccccccccccccscccccccscccscocecs $10,151,289 28 
Adjusted claims due after Jan. Ist, 1-~! $176,247 00 
Reported claims awaiting proof, etc 71,363 89 
Dividends unpaid and all other ability 77,348 49 
Reserve on existing polleies, calculat«1 

by the New York Standard, Am. Ex). 

GG PEP COME. coccvcscccccccccccccccsccccce 7,819 500 00 
Surplus by above rule................. 2,006,884 90 

WOR ..ccccceccccveccoccocccece $10,151,280 28 

HENRY STOKES President. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


.. %. STORER.” | Assistant Secretarics. 


8. B. STOKES, 

The Manhattan policies and plans «brace the best 
features as to tncontestability, residence, travel, and 
the New York law of non-forfeiture. In its non par- 
ticipating policies it sells insurance, not future 
“dividends.” Its contract ts plain, its security is 
amp._e, its rates of premium low. 

See Table of Cash Surrender Values. 
1825. 1881, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


ee $100,000 00 
846,169 70 


SarPles. ... cccccccccccccccccce 884 869 O01 
$2,131,038 71 


: JOHN DEVEREU X, President. 
JOBN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 
irre 
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For New Terms 
1881 see page 31. 














[February 17, 1881. 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


January Ast, 1881. 











Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 - - $38,185,431 63 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


i ciccntnntisnieenradirenninias eeeccceese $1,014,819 50 
Less deferred premiums Jan. 1st, 1890............... 867,989 02—$6,646.830 57 
Interest and rents ‘including realized gains on real es- 
CRIs ncceccescse atin ienaceianeaaamadinesis -- 2,635,877 95 
Less interest accrued Jan. Ist, 1880....... cana 317,989 11— 2,317,888 84—$8,964,7!9 41 





$47,150,151 O07 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,731,721 37 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
CO BGs debt cenccckccsanscccnccnereescncscencescessss 564.579 85 


Annuities, dividerds, and returned premiums on canceled policies, 2,203,590 02 


TS CE PO cee 00. 060005 cnccnrccntaesscecnscntbonsees 212,424 03 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physiciaus’ fees... 7:0,804 50 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, pripting, etc........ 322,910 6t— $5,806 039 24 


$41,344,120 85 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and {fn transit (since received)..........0e6. $852,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $16,764,088 05)..............00---- pice nbkcreeneee 14,925,174 09 
Be GB inciiccncnckecncdscccbeenninsdnccsnbedscenbecs canes tse 5,02¥,324 59 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $15,365,000 and the policies assigned to the Cow- 
pany as additional collateral security)...........-.seeees oneens 16,461,922 23 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,340...... 2,491,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,975,000)....... Rieatecennens ite 597,451 12 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums ou existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to Jan Ist, '881...... Bren dtosennbemeaesegee eee esses 387,972 13 
“Premiums on existing policies in course of transimission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 
iv liabilities)........... pedeeosoneedeedeesuers neenenwe “ageeeess 204.852 99 
Agemte’ WEIORCES..ccccce -ccccvcccccces secccee Peccccccoccoccceece 34,228 23 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. let, 1881.......... wneceoe ... 857,167 37—$41,344,120 85 
Excess of market value of securities over cost............-++0++0 $1,859,513 96 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the uxuval annual 
rt filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
ork, 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - - - - 





& 
$43,183,934 81 


Appropriated as follows: 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1881 .........+0+00+-- $835,195 40 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc........ ... seseeeeeeee beesseee 198,761 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 109,643 96 
Ree, GO Gin ccsiccccctenns séccecesacacesocesesscs 5,204 25 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium.............0-eeeee cee eeeees 35,473,691 79 


Reserved for conatiugent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 





Reserved for premiums paid in advance..............++.- iennaeen 7 14,084 62 
$38,888,837 82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent.....-.............-.0005 pienie Bicsuaircaeneee $4,295,096 99 


Estimated Surplus by ths New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $9.000,020 00 


From-the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


Daring the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979. 
Jan. 1, 1877, 45,428. Jan. 1, 1877, $127,748,473. 


Number of | Jan. 1, 1875, 45,605. Amount | Jan 1, 1878, 127,901,887. 

Jan. 1, 1879, 45.005. Jan. 1, 1879, 125,982,144. 

Policies in ferce. | Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. at risk. | Jan. 1, 1880, 127,417,763. 

Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548 Jan. 1, 1851, 135,726,916. 
Death- ( 1876, $1,547,648. Income ( 1876, »:1.906.950. Divisible ( Jan. Int, 1877, $2,626,816. 
B77, 1,635,128. 1877, 1,867,457. Jan. Ist, 1878, 2,664,144. 
claime < 1878, 1,687,676. from { 1573, 1,948 65, Surplus at { Jan. Ist, 1874, 2,811,486. 
1878, 1,500,854. | 187%, 2,033,650. Jan. Ist, 18%), 3,120,371. 
paid. (1880, 1,731,721. Interest. | 1850, 2,317,889, 4 per cent. | Jan. Ist, 1881, 4,205,096. 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 


WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM BARTON, 

WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 

JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAN H. BEERS, 


THEODORE 4M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CHAS, WRIGHT, ¥.D., 
HENRY TUCK, MD., { Medical Examiners 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
Preside 
WILLIAM . BEERS 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


at. 
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Tne Supreme Court of Missouri, has 
decided that companies whose business it 
is to issue certificates for benefits to the 
families of deceased members are, what- 
ever they may call themselves, insurance 
companies, although they may not promise 
any definite sum to be paid at death. This - 
scems to destroy the last hope of these cou. | 
ecrns, Being insurance companies, they 
must comply with the laws governing in- 
surance companies—at least, so far as giv- 
ing publicity to their business goes—and 
such publicity cannot fail to be fatal to their 
pretensions. Thus one more state, by its 
highest court, has put itself in the way of 
preserving its citizens from being swindled 
by these pretentious frauds. All that life 
insurance need ask of any state is that co- 
operatives shall be compelled to fight in the 
open field. Ilitherto they have kept under 
cover themselves, while their enemies were 
exposed.— Weekly Underwriter. 


_ INSURANCE. 


CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 

















OFFICES New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental F seem, oe. Court a Montague Sts., 
Buildings. { and No. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for reinsurance...... $1,346,195 69 
coprve ample for all other 
CIADING. «2. -cccccee Seeesesesceseees 
Caphtal.coccedrscceccoscccesscvccces 1,500. rit 83 
T 8U URPLUS. 
Special Reserve 7° 
Guaranty Darpise Fund.. E00, 000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 806,135 77 1,306,135 77 
$3,938,719 41 
Deduct for futare decline a 7 
any) in market values.. 
Feeat cae Assets, January. _ 
ev csartvercsensscsseneen $3,888,719 41 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO, T. HOPE. President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
AMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL 





GEORGE BLISS HENRY B. HYDE, 

S. B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKE 

WM. HESWAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 

HENRY C. BO WE GTON PP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M. VAIL JOHN PAINE, 
fHEODORE 1. HUSTED, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
wh. CASWE OHN H. BR 

D. H. ARNOLD, HN H. EA 

WM. M. RICHAR ENRY EYRE. 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, CHARLES 

SEYMOUR L. HUSTED H 


DWARD MARTIN. 
BRADISH JOHNSON 


WM. NDREWS, 

CYRUS PECK 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
EW. CORLIES, J. D. VERMILYE, 
GEO. W. LAN JACOB WENDELL. 
SAMES FRASER JNO. F. SLATER 


HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


B. O. TOWNSEND, Seo. A , +" 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Se, Brook 
KIR AY Sc. eves tle, 

JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen’ a Anent, 
F.C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 





THE CONTINENTAL 








1551. THE 


fAASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE, 
Every policyholder @ stockholder and 
vel older a 8 older an 
participate in in distributions of surplus, CES @ 
ass. non-forfelt ‘applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
E. W. SOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, Seo. 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 

















1825. , 1881. 


FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, No. 510 Walnut Street. 


CAPITAL, 


























. o - $400,000 00 
ASSETS, - - . $2,131,038 71 
Bonds and Mortgages, Me all mort- 

* on im ed property.......... eee J 
United States’6 per cent load, 160i....... “Z43'600 00 
United States 6 per cent. loan, 381. 

Phil pe _ | | Steeeeeoeenn 

~ more a Com 

Philade gts ‘ilmiueton, nd Balti- 
more 6 per cent. ss - 
ae phia ana erie eas as = TS id Coipany 500 

eral mortgage 6 per cent. loan....... 

pigneyiven a+ ay oonaek. 

idated 5 per cent. loan................. 


5 per it. loan. 
Pennsy wania Railroad Company conso- 
idated mortgage © per cent. loan........ 
pany consolidated mortgage ? per Railroad Com- 





25,000 00 


























pany PF 20,475 00 
on oud pols é 
necooeppenpenceeeaneneccencons 17,400 00 
piston and amboy Raiiroad Company 6 
Dh, Ws ccdacenn ° ° «ee» 62,500 00 
North Pennsylvania Railroad ed Company 
t mortgage mouth, Mount. epoccccces 48,600 00 
MPsneaster Povtankon — Joy, and 
} lroad Co. je enertgnge 91.400 @0 
Leni ty ee Company consol- ‘ 
idated a moran 6 per cent. loan........ 65,890 00 
af first 6 20,000 00 
resi mortgage yj 
West J 7 Foad “Company” first 
per cent. loan................, 12,100 00 
Penney vania i. Now York Canal and 
Com pany 7 por gous ener 20,280 00 
oes Company of New Jersey consoll- 
STL BI cccacnenscoscnsannse 69,600 00 
mH Central Railroad to., of New 
York, second mortgage 7 te on 20,000 00 
Western Lay ip gl 4.400 00 
mortgage 6 per cent. loan................ 
Trust, of fia 6 per 
BR, BBcccccanccocsacecocesccavegeccccece 57.000 00 
The ie Kinpire Car Trust @ 27,000 00 
by now Jersey Car ot :T rs cent. 
peeanombqnesencoenseanestensaguesntesse¢e 22,000 00 
contra New Jersey Car Trust 6 per cent. pracanps 
The Pennsylvania Company 6 per cent. 
SED AAO S ALA DE LIER 20,000 00 
The Oar tris, of New York, No. 2,6 per me 
—catittteqiibhon cute torial wied 83,000 00 
The } New ve and gy Car Trust As- 
= ere 47,000 00 
a Steamship Compaay, of Phiia- 
aaelp na, Spree eo 16,500 00 
ykill avigation Company first 
ort Comt. LOAN. ......000-.05. 8,160 00 
Sehuy! f 3 svigatics Company second 
mortgage 6 i. isktncdinenpees 9,780 00 
Lehigh Coal rs “Ravientioa Company 
oy: $ per omnt. bos eee 31,610 00 
an aviga m pany 
14 6 per Wvvccacccecsccepegcccee %2,000 00 
pakke and Delaware Canal Com- 
pany first cent loan..... 8,50u 00 
paoown = Division Company 6 per ensee eo 
Philadelphia and Reading Goal and iron ; 
mpan cent. loon 10,000 00 
tificates . ove #1,805 80 
Pennsylvania State 0 per 1,635 00 
City 6 per cent. loan 21,240 00 
St. Louis City 6 cent. loan 28,500 00 
Delaware State 7 cent. loan 10,500 00 
Camden County cent. loan 16,200 00 
New vinmatt per cent. loan 1,000 00 
ity $ et — loan 5.750 00 
ae t. loan... 12.000 00 
< netnnat ty 7 Bio toan nesascecesececene 48.830 00 
Pittsbu Cit Ai joan.. 72.820 00 
22,950 00 
43.209 00 
1,000 00 
128.500 00 
6,182 64 
84.800 00 
67,404 15 
25,400 12 
Total..... ccccccccccccccccccocccsccecces $2,131,038 71 
DIRECTORS : 
Thomas Smith, 


John Devereux, 
Danie} Smith, Jr., 
Hazelhurst, 

Thomas Robins, 
Eéwin N. Bei 


Henry Lewis, 

Daniel Haddock, Jr., 

Franklin A. Comly, 
n. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 








The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
Dr. BaLaNce SHEET. 


To Reserve by Massachucetts standard.. 
To Death Claims not adjusted and not a ctamaandeed 








papeececcccoccsoncesocece vocpesccetoeesas 186, 

To Endow ment Claims not adjusted and penguins 
i hs tidbasciadeahieeavewetssobewebanned .462 00 

To Unpaid ER cnsdndneinsi 13.783 

To Premiums paid in advance 4,995 41 

To Surplus by tts 805,742 50 


Total... .....+++ Coccccecccresecesesccocs 


Assets December 31st, 1879... 
Assets December 3ist, 1830. 


a 
Surplus December 3ist, 1379.. 
Surplus December 3lst, 185). 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
January Ist, 1881. 





Fret Mortgage 
Loans secured by collat 
Loans on Company's 's Policies in force. 
y 
B 


By ots. Notes on Policies in force... 
By Bills Receivable. 
By Cash on hand, in bank, and in transit 

WINSS TOCSVEE).....00ccccccccccccceccccce 
By Interest and Rents accrued 








ig Ae —" Premiums ess cost of col- 
BCCIOED... cocccc cose cccceseccedessoe eeeece 
By ~ due from Agents.,............ 










dive 


oper. Sendai od a ath ite apes 


eyecare 





Se béai sind cons in 


is enabled to offer the best policy con- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED &TATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 





(044,716,007 05 
| mmm 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims Death and Matured Endow- 
Ad intcthiiinintiinidahiaiinnd $2,507,504 84 
pividenda Surrender Values, and An- asenenbes 
iscounted Endowment and Matured 
Diacounte nee ecard seni 178,063 00 
y jeeeeee! 
Bividena moh SS 702.9 I OO 
A gencies Oe a Com se eeccccccce-coe wa. 427 00 
General Expemses.... .. ..ceceeccsecee eco 
§ tate, County, “at City TAKES... .ccccc0s 88,848 70 





Net Case Assets, Dec. Sist, 1880.........§38,400 844 08 


Bonds and M eee 4 
United States -. 2,518,501 00 
State Stocks, CI ity Si Stocks, and Stocks 

authorized by the Laws ‘of the State 

i Tits coniebeebnsapaaniamipnene 8,087,422 47 
ns secured b Bo nds and Stocks. :.: 7,084,562 88 
Real” Estate in New and Boston 
and purchased under Ltd ure. 8,808,368 62 
‘ash on hand, in banks and other ‘de: 

positories, on interest and in 
Due from genta ‘ea account afro. “*AOOT 8 

ue from 

posbenesccosccccogeeerensteceescsece 290,491 32 
$38,400,844 02 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds ov: 

Gl. cnncxcemhessee ancabennasemeeatananeces 1,521,061 28 
Interest and Rents due and accrued... '863,808 66 
Premiums due and in pegecss of collec- 

tion (less premiums paid in advance, 

Siccksesnasackbouneksdaesnsosassessee 168,889 00 
Deferred Premiums..............00..0000+ 650,559 86 


Fa! figccts, Bc Dec. 31, 1880.. 108,602 32 
inclu leg: 
serve for reinsurance of 
policies 


idasssopenicesmennoutescnnene ee. 91,880,806 13 

*Bftehte Undivided Surplus...,..89,228,204 21 
h belongs (as com 

les in general class.. 4,045,064 21 


poich belongs (as computed) to 
olicies in Tontine class.............. 4,283,280 00 


Risks Assumed in 1880.... 635,176,805 00 
Risks Outstanding... ........ 197,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declured, available on settlement of next an- 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding hes been 
made on tho American Experience Tabie, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 
3.@. VAN Cisse,’ | 4°Toamms. 





We, the undersigned, have, tn person, carefully ex 
d the and dand examined ta 
detall the ass«ts of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 
Benxwinetos F. RANDOLPH, 
James M. Halstep, 
Tuomas A. CUMMING, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appoint- 
ed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

















% . Navarro, 
Thomas A. Cummins, john re 
Robert Bliss. W. 
Daniel D. Lord, Stephen H. 
ed Charien & Landox, 

er, ; 

Faward W. Lambert, l Holmes, 
B F. Randolph, Weston, 
Alanson Trask, ler P. 
Sonn Sloane. itt Cnyler, 
Some Borrowe, ™ Bliaa, 
Fenry V. Butler fam Alexander, 
George H. Stuart, Samuel! G. Goodrich, 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners: 
W. LAMBERT, M.D.; EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 


EB. W. Scort, Superintendent af Agencies, 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared ite policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the seceipt at 
the Soctety’s office in New York of satisfacto- 
ry proofs of death, together with valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
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Thirty-first Annual Statement 


OF THE 


FETNA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN., JAN. Ist, 1881. 


STATEMENT. 
ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1880, at cost............ $24,490,327 V1 


Death claims 





Agency expenses, medicai 
- fons, and all 


8.206.680 68 





Real este 


seeeeees 


Ga hend and’ in ba‘ks. 


8,900,619 $1 
281,289 SL 
84,004 55 





one nal seo 
a on existing ecw 
— value R.§ 
whic exceeds $6,750 
je from agents and - 
ers, less amount due 
— and others... .... 


2,852,281 65 


1,246 10 
25,227,060 28 


nual 


563,985 18— 1,176.380 40 


Gross Assers, Jan. 1st. 1881............ $26,408,440 68 


LIABILITIES, 
Leases and claims grate. 4 


pividdede ‘to policyhold- 
CTS NOE AUC... ..cecee sees 


urance .. 72.662 O~21,916,112 BO 
Load op deferred and 
—. premiums, 20 


85,022 87 


real estate... eeeecccccccseee 7,000 00--22,448,056 8B 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POL'ICYHOLDERS : 

By Conn. ane Masa. Standard............ $8,935,383 Te 
dard of New York and most 

ot states, ex 


Statement of the Entire Seceivte nd Dir 
bo fpap 


ursements from the y het, 1B. 
te January 





REeczEIPts to Jan Ist, 1881.......... 1,063,423 Ls 
Paid to Loltes enuary S - 
claims by death and en- 


OWMENES .....00. eevee 500,890 11 
Dividends to peeeees 
and for sur'd policies.... 23,480,863 75 


Total paid to policvh'd'rs. $43,081,603 86 
Paid for tax's §1,479,084 42 
Paid for rein- " n 
Profit and 

eee 88,801 58— 2,978,325 71 
Expenses of management 8.964,343 27 

TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS.........0.000-0005 $55,826,362 84 
ee $25,227.060 28 
Market value of securities over cost...... 53.985 18 
Interest due and accrued ......... «esses 487 280 84 
Premiums in course of collection........ 60,558 $1 

r zone semi-annual) premiums 
due subsequent to January Ist, 1881 114,556 07 


Gross Assets, January Ist, 1°81........ $26,403.4 403, 440 68 68 
. in force Jan. ist, 1881, 56,651, 
Si auenncnetnennnnnnce0nensssseh ese O77 901 818 $4 
Puticiss sued in 1880, 4,287, insuring... 6,888,346 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, Pres. 


J.C. WEBSTER, Vice-Pres. 
J. L. ENGLISH, Sec’y. 
HH. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D., Con. Phy'n. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 


Incorporated 1810. Charter Perpetual. 
Office, Company’s Building, 


No. 310 WALNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL «= = = $400,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance 

and all other claims - «= 504,946 54 
Surplus over all Liabilities - 640,940 63 


Total Assets January Ist, 1881, 
$1,545,887 17. 


a Paidup Ca »- Stork and Net Surplus 
or a ible securities, THE 
AMERICAN FIRE insures i and Furniture, 
Sreres, Bevehendies, and generally all other first 


Clams losses Uberally and promptly adjusted. 








DIRECTORS: 
CHAS. W. POULBYEY, 
TSRAEL MORRIS, 
N P. WETHERILL, 
1AM W. PAUL, 


THOMAS R. MARIS, President. 





tom beretofore and ie étil! usual with other 
‘dchaas 


=, moves mae Vice-Pres. 
3 4 ORD, Gee’ y. 
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ecomatieleasas dead] 1a Te eee eee 
WILLIAMSBURGH CITY | 


Ne. Br 
Ovvsces | ; fist 4 he "Be i'n, E. D. 
Sato memay an rookiys , By hs. 
0 ree ”,#250,00 00 
Other Liabilities. ........ccceceecescees 
NET SURPLUS...........0.0c00000- 215:344 18 
ASSETS JAN. ist, 1881....81,010,835 68 


EDMUND DRIGGS, Pres’t. 
N. W. MESEROLE, Secretary. 


DIREC fORs. 
Edmund Driggs, A. Cunningham, 
Fdwin_ Beers John Raber, 
Samuel M. Meeker, Moses May, 
Richard Berry, John Broach 


Nicholas W yekoff, 
Daniel Maujer, 

Wm. Marshall, George 
Henry W. Slocum, 
Henry T. McCoun, 
Mar’n G. Johnson, 
John C. Debevoise, 
Eckford Webb, 


James Rodwell 
George FE. Kitching, 
| win M. Suydam 
Isaac Bamber. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nes. 261, 262, 263, aud 264 Breadway 
oor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1860. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 


The prinet yal features a Compan 
LUTE hit ECONOMICAL MANAG MENT. er) 
LIBERALITY to THE INSURED. 


All Forms af Life and B ndowment Policies Issued. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, seoretako. 
H. BURFORD, Actuary 





KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No. 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Established 1853. 











JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 





ESTABLISHED in 1850 
@BAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 


State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 
Local Agents wanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply direct to this Company. 





C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. H. STOKES, Pres't. 
8. N. STERDINS, Actuary J. L. HALSEY. Sec'y. 


b 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 257u, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst December, 1880. 

Premiums on Marine Risksfrom lst Jan- 


uary, 1880, to Slat December, 1880..... $4,232 675 04 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 








Ist January, 1880 ..........scecccessccece 1,495,947 23 
Total Marine Premiums............+.++++. 85,728,022 27 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, sliire 

1880, to 31st December, 1880............ $4,141,087 80 
Losses gaia cumas mesame <“s 

period. . -+-$2,071 238 98 
Returns of Pre 

miume and Ex- 

pecsenced $878,113 06 O64 
by Company has the fo following Asscte— 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... $8,088,558 00 
Loans, secured by stocks and otherwise. | 1,187,900 00 
Real Estate an foams due the Com- 

pany, estimated at............ 470,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. . 1,628,921 4 
GED OP EB ncconcocccccccocsescnsscceseces 387,977 37 


MONE: icvivecctmewcesimeiiiasiarel $12,608,366 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

1. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W.H OORE, JOHN E TT, 

LEWIS CURTIS LEXANDER V: BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
JAMES A H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LAN 

9 ie W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGA af 

. A. RA ” 


HEL 
THOM, AS F. YOUNGS, 


C. A, HAND: 
Sot D. HEWLETT, WIL fiaM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEB HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres't. 


~ HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 
Capital paid in, in cash $1, 60 

pet sun gil Napitities cccesecceese BERS #3 

Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1881. $2,400,082 28 


B.S. WALCOTT, Presidert. 
1, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Prees’t and Sec’). 








THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is by all odds the best road for you to take when traveling in either direction between 
Chicage and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 
Carefully examine this Map. The principal Cities of the West and Northwest are Stations on this 
road. Its through trains make close connections with the trains of all railroads at junction na points. 





THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, = 
Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from. two to four or more Fast Express 


Trains. 


It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 


It fs the only road that runs Pallman Sleeping Cars North or Northwest of Chicago. It has 
neariy 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. It forms the following Trunk Lines: 


* Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” 
“Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” 


“Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” 


“ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 


“Northern Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” “Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.” 
Tickets over this road are 2old by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this read, be sure they read over it, and takenone other 


MARVIN HUGHITT; Gen’) Manager, Chicago. 


W. W. STENNETT, Gen'l Pass. Agent, Chicago. 





Old anh Fonng. 


MERCY’S DREAM 


BY THE REV. EDWARD N. POMEROY. 


("" Merey.—I was a-dreamed that! sat all alone in a 
solitary place, aud was bemoaning of the hardness of 
my heart. Now,I had not sat there long; but me 
thought many were gathered about me to see me and 
to hear what it wasI said. So they hearkened, and I 
went on b ing the hear of my beart. At 
this some of them laughed at me, some called me fool, 
and some began to thrust me about. With that, 
methought I looked up, and saw one coming with 
wings toward me. So he came directly to me, and 
said: ‘Mercy, what alleth thee? Now, when he had 
heard me make my complaint, he said : ‘ Peace be to 
thee.’ He also wiped mine eyes with his handker- 
chief, and clad me in silver and gold. He put a chain 
about my neck and ear-rings in mine ears and a beau- 
tiful crown upon my head (Ezek. xvi, 11,12). Then 
he took me by the hand, and said : ‘ Mercy, come after 
me.’ So he went up, and I followed, till wecame at a 
golden gate. Then he knocked, and when they had 
opened, the man went in, and I followed him up toa 
throne, upon which One sat, and he said to me: ‘ Wel- 
come, daughter.’ The place looked bright and 
twinkling, like the stars, or rather Mike the sun. 
80 I awoke from my dream.”—Piigrim’s Progress, 
Part II. 








ONCE, in a lonely place, I sat a-dreaming, 
Bemoaning of the hardness of my heart. 
Adown my face the scalding tears were 

streaming : 
My piety, methought, was only seeming ; 
My fair repute but the deceiver’s art. 


I had not sat there long, but methought 
many 
Gathered to see and hear me what I said. 
No word of sympathy I got from any. 
I thought of Mary and her Master, when He 
Defended the anointing of his head. 


With small euspicion of the fortune near me, 
Sadly I sat, bemoaning more and more. 
In my distress there, some did laugh and jeer 


me— 
l begged their pity, but they would not 
hear me— 
Some called me fool, and some they thrust 
me sore. 


With that,I looked, and saw one downward 
sweeping, 
Coming with wings and coming straight 
to me. 
Wildly within me my glad heart went leap- 
ing, 
Though wilder for an instant was my weep- 
ing, 
At his sweet words: 
thee ?”’ 


“ Merey, what aileth 


Now, when he heard my sorrowful com- 
plaining, 
He chid me not, but said: 
peace.”’ 
My confidence in one brief moment gaining, 
The tears no longer down my face a-raining, 
He wiped mine eyes and all my grief did 
cease. 


**To thee be 


He clad me now in gold and silver raiment— 
From heavenly mansions he had brought 
it down— 
“This,” saying, “‘is thy tribulations’ pay- 
ment.” 
He gave me next, explaining still what they 
meant, 
Necklace and ear-rings and 
crown. 


a queenly 


My willing hand in his al) gently placing, 
**Come, Mercy,” said he; “it is not too Jate.”’ 
So he went up, I in his footsteps ¢hasing 
The sun and moon and stars went backward 
racing, 
Till we came, breathless, at a golden gate. 


When he had knocked, and they had opened 
to us, 
The man went in, and went not in alone. 
On either band the bosts unnumbered knew 
us, 
Their song of recognition thrilling through 
us, 
As on we sped up to a great white throne. 


There, kinglike, lamblike, 
_ splendor, 
Was seated One whom every eye must see. 
On me he bent a gaze divinely tender, 
Nor long account of sin he bade me render, 
* But “Welcome, welcome, daughter!’ said 
to me. 


in exceeding 


The place seemed lit with star and sunlight 


splendid, 
The raillamce sparkling, flowing like a 
stream ; 
It was the beams of grace and glory blended : 
Christian T saw Before the vision ended: 
So I wake; end this is Mercy’s dream. 


Manion, Mass. 


‘i 
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WIDOW SMITE. 
BY MRS. M. B. HORTON. 
( Concluded. | 

In the morning Ruth awoke with a 
strange feeling of uncertainty about herself 
and her surroundings. There was happi- 
ness in it at first; for her enjoyment of the 
evening before had been so deep that she 
seemed to be living in it now, although 
there was a waking wonder how it had all 
come about. But as she lazily rose to 
dress, scarcely realizing as yet what the 
day would bring her, a sudden fear came 
over her that the beautiful dream was soon 
toend. To-morrow morning she would be 
at her aunt’s, in a common room, with com- 
mon people to meet at breakfast; no refine- 
ment and no beauty about her. 

She had been only a day with Mrs. Smithe, 
Jeannie, and Harry, and yet she had already 
become a part of them. This place seemed 
like a home to her, because it harmonized 
so with her own nature. But she knew that 
she must leave it. Harry was to drive her 
away from all this happiness in a few hours, 
as she had requested him todo. She would 
not, for her own sake, as well as theirs, re- 
main a guest any longer than was absolute- 
ly necessary in the hospitable house to 
which she had come uninvited. 

Every inducement had been offered her 
to remain a few days longer. Harry had 
promised the evening before to make it “all 
right” with her aunt —he would drive 
over and explain; but, although the 
temptation was great, Ruth knew that she 
must go at once, and, although her heart 
was heavy at the thought, there was no use 
in lengthening out the pleasure, when the 
contrast at the end would only be more 
sharp. She had given herself up to the en- 

joyment of the evening as a rich taste of 
this life’s good things, without considering 
what the fare might be to-morrow; and 
there had not been a lighter-hearted, more 
lovely creature in the gay assembly than 
this waif from the ‘‘ lower circles.” 

Harry had parted from her for the night 
with the light of her brown eyes in his 
heart, and with a darkness there too, from 
the fear of losing what he had gained; and 
in the morning, when they met again, a 
fresh attempt was made by him, and echoed 
by the devoted mother, that she should 
reconsider her resolution to leave, and give 
them only a few days more of her society, 
if she could not grant them a whole week. 

Oh! how her heart longed to give its an- 
swer of “ Yes.” Jeannie said nothing, and 
this strengthened Ruth to be firm in what 
she knew to be the best. Jeannie under- 
stood the case, and saw that there might be 
danger to one, at least, who was very sus- 
ceptible and very impulsive. So she said 
nothing; and Ruth was glad that she did 
not, for she was sure now that it was best 

, if Jeannie did not urge her to stay. 
And Ruth parted from her new friends 
with the clear look of her eyes shadowed 
by a mist which hinted at tears behind, and 
the farewell smile was no more like the 
radiant one of her first appearance in fash- 
ionable life than the sad, patient smile of 
an invalid is like the joyous lighting up of 
a happy young face. 

Ruth had been toa wedding of life and 
light; she was going to a—no matter 
what. The prospect was gloomy enough, 
without giving a name to it. She was to 
leave these good friends for strangers. 
‘* Good friends,” when she had known 
them but a day; “‘ strangers,” when they 
were of her own kin? 

Harry was to drive her, and the servant 
was to follow with her trunk. She liked her 
companion very much, but she liked all that 
she left behind her better. She looked back, 
as they drove from the house, and had no 
courage even to wave her handkerchief in 
answer to the two which fluttered as long 
as she could see from the piazza of her late 
paradise. 

Harry was sorry for her, and sorry for 
himself; and he could not help taking 
Ruth’s small hand in his caressingly, as if 
to comfort her. And Ruth did not appear 
to mind, until she innocently asked “‘ if the 
horse knew the way.” 

With a sudden grasp of the reins, which 
checked the intelligent animal just as he 
was turning into a lane which léd to the 
home of her who bad almost filled his heart 


? « week 40, Harry laughed at the girl’s 
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feigned simplicity, and, looking with new 
admiration into the beautiful eyes, replied: 

«« Kate knows the road pretty well; but 
this lane has its attractions, it seems.” 

After this ‘‘ Kate” received more atten- 
tion than before, partly to cover his own 
show of regret at parting with Ruth and 
partly to keep his hands at home, when that 
little brown one should be nothing to him, 
a man of fashion and wealth. 

When they came in sight of the Widow 
Sarah Smith’s cottage, Harry, although a 
very good young man and very worthy of 
his mother’s devotion, could not help feel- 
ing a little loss of allegiance to the brown 
eyes when he saw the comparatively hum- 
ble surroundings, the visiting-place to 
which Ruth was bound as the niece of her 
aunt. The aunt came to the door as the 
carriage stopped, and, although her eyes 
were really filled with tears, and she kissed 
Ruth affectionately, Harry saw that she 
was a very common woman, in spite of her 
touching emotion. 

There was nothing that answered to this 
in Ruth’s eyes; but when she turned to ask 
Harry in there was a pleading look in them, 
that seemed to say: ‘‘ Do not ket me lose 
everything that belongs to the brightness 
cf yesterday.” 

But, very strangely, Ruth had become a 
part of the picture he now saw before him. 
The trunk which the servant had brought 
was standing onthe porch. It was an old, 
worn trunk, and Harry was very fastidious 
about his traveling outfit. Ruth was in her 
plainest dress again, and had somewhat the 
appearance «f a fairy transformed from the 
night before. Altogether, it seemed the end 
of adream to Harry, as to Ruth, and, declin- 
ing all invitation of eye and voice to re- 
main, he bade them farewell, and turned 
his horse’s head and his own heart from the 
lowly scene, permitting the former intelli- 
gent animal to turn into the lane, on his 
way back, in order to experiment upon the 
latter heart-strings, and ascertain just 
where the owner of them stood 

Upon the broad piazza of the house Harry 
approached a pretty girl, in’ white muslin, 
soft and flowing, and with a cluster ‘of 
white buds in her hair, stood leaning on 
the back of her father’s chair. A soft blush 
at his coming complimented him pleasantly ; 
and the contrast to Ruth, standing by her 
dingy trunk upon the narrow piazza of 
Widow Sarah Smith’s cottage, decided 
Harry to wait a while before he allowed 
himself to pine for a sight of the clear 
brown eyes. So do the best of us lean 
toward the broad piazzas and white muslins 
of this world. 

Poor Ruth! The only satisfaction she 
experienced in her first day’s stay with 
‘‘ Aunt Sarah” was the absence of the niece 
‘fon the other side of the family,” who 
would have made only another contrast to 
what she had lost. Her aunt was tearfully 
considerate of her and full of gratitude at 
her coming. She wasa little weak yet from 
her illness; and so her nervous attention 
disturbed Ruth, so fresh from the quiet and 
lady-like hospitality of the Widow Smithe 
and her daughter. At noon the laboring 
man carried Ruth’s trunk to the best room 
u-stairs, and she followed him up, to take a 
look at her own premises. A spirit almost 
like defiance took possession of her, as she 
saw the contrast bet ween this and the other. 
“This is like a temptation,” she cried to 
herself; ‘‘ and I will not be weak and silly!” 
It was a pleasant, neat place; but just as far 

from the refinement and taste of the room 
she bad left as the broad piazza and white 
muslin from the narrow porch and common 
traveling dress we have mentioned before. 
The eyes that were almost dazzled at Widow 
Smithe’s now looked-upon the Widow 
Sarah Smith’s best guest-chamber with 
something like a mist of tears in them. 
But yet the brave little soul strugeled with 
the desperate attack of despondency, and 
Ruth prepared herself for the narrow path 
that lay before her. With the taste of so 
Many sweet thingsstill fi :sh in her mouth, 
she was ready to defy the homely spirit that 
lurked in everything here and could offer 
her nothing but the old-fashioned bread of 
these old-fashioned lives. It was strange 
ee ee so strong in her 
resolution not to be conquered an 
Widow Sarah Smith or her iaonatin 
If she allowed her heart to faint within her 
at the first day of her visit, how long the 


















visit would be. It would be much wiser 
for her to thake it seem as short as possible. 
So Ruth went down to ber dinner with more 
of a determined step than a quick one, and 
greeted her aunt with a good but not very 
flattering purpose of ‘‘ bearing with her” as 
long as she was obliged to do so. 

The dinner and the afternoon passed in 
questioning and tearful reminiscences on 
the part of Aunt Sarah, and patient listen- 
ing on the part of Ruth. The latter sat 
where she could see both faces in a large 
old-fashioned pier-gilass, and there was a 
fascination to herself in watching the ex- 
pression of theone and of the other. ‘The 
clear, pure face, with the brown eyes, soft 
and large with sweetness and thought, was 
full of more than could be spoken ; the 
other face, yeYow-pale, with gray eyes, that 
had become sobered of their angry flashes, 
and so had changed their fire to the weak 
tears of nervousness. Ruth looked grave- 
ly at herself, because that fresh young face 
might appear sometime like that old, pinched 
one in the glass; and she began to feel 
a loving pity toward the woman she might 
be like some day. 

While she kept her eyes upon the glass, 
she began to talk more compassionately, 
in the fancy that had taken possession of 
her that she was talking as she would like 
to be talked to in that coming state, and, 
turning her head suddenly toward her 
aunt, the Widow Sarah Smith was affected 
to another flow of tears, as Ruth took both 
of the worn hands in hers, and said, with 
tender sincerity: ‘‘I am so very sorry for 
you, Aunt, that you have suffered so much. 
I wish I could do something to make you 
happy.” 

The dull gray eyes took in the beautiful 
light of the brown ones, gazing upon her so 
earnestly, and the reply was as tenderly 
sincere as Ruth’s sudden exclamation: ‘‘I 
am happy to have you nearme.” And 
the aunt ‘added the thought in: herself: 
“How can my boy keep from loving her? 
And then Rachel must give him,up. In his 
goodness, I believe he might be tempted to 
sacrifice himself for that girl when she 
worships him.” But she said aloud: ‘‘ You 
have never seen my son, Ruth? And have 
you heard of my husband’s niece, who has 
lived with me since I was sick?” . 

Ruth replied that she had heard of both, 
but had never seen them; and she led the 
loving mother to speak of -her boy, and 
schooled herself to listening nearly all the 
summer afternoon to the praises of this 
stranger, when she longed to wander out by 
herself and live her own life, lonely as it 
might be. And after supper the two sat 
out upon the porch, talking over the other 
absent member of the family, when Ruth 
caught a hint of Rachel's devotion to ‘‘ my 
Philip,” and the fear the mother had in 
consequence. 

**T have no one to look after things but 
Rachel, and she does it well. I wanted you 
to come and take her place while she went 
to New York, to help a friend get married, 
for the girl in the kitchen must have some 
one look after her all the time.” After a 
pause, she added, admiringly: ‘‘ You are a 


great deal prettier than Rachel, and 1 think 


Phil will like you very much.” 

The brown eyes never wavered at the 
compliment. Life was too serious a matter 
just at this time with Ruth to have her 
care if she were prettier than Rachel or not, 
and the son of Widow Sarah Smith was 
nothing to her. Her object was to bear 
with things in patience until her escape; 
and ‘‘Phil’s liking” was like « sound in 
her ears—nothing more. The maid re- 
ceived her orders, the house was shut up 
for the night, and Ruth, forcing herself 
to feel the honesty of the kiss she 
gave her aunt, went to: her room, hur- 
riedly undressed, hurriedly said her 
prayer, avd hurriedly laid her head 
upon her pillow, with not an unnecessary 
look around and not an instant’s giving 
way of her strong will that she would go to 
sleep at once. She loved to test herself. to 
see how strong she could be; and, with a 
naturally vivid imagination, she resulved to 
fancy lierself in the room of the night 
before, and. remembering’ as her last 
thoughts the pleasant events of the ball, 
she ‘dropped off to sleep, mingling in her 
dreanis the narrow and the broad: the plain 
purple cambric of Widow Sarah, Smith and 
the delicate muslin trimmed with lace of 
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the Widow Smithe; ancient hair-ring upon 
a finger with no beauty of shape or color 
and a solitaire diamond upon a white, small 
hand; dullness and music; tears and smiles. 

The morning of another day brought 
another temptation, and ancther triumph of 
will; and so the days of the first week passed 
away. One round of companionship with 
mistress and maid; petted more and more by 
the one and gaining a good influence over the 
other by firmness and kind consideration. 

Harry had called several times, and once 
his sister had driven over with him. They 
had laughed together at the incidents con- 
nected with the old driver’s ‘‘ mistake,” and 
Harry still thought that Ruth’s sweet face 
was charming enough to brighten even 
Widow Sarah Smith’s “‘ small place.” But 
Jennie had no such admiration for the 
lovely mouth and eyes that could bewitch 
a man’s soul, and, after the first sight of 
Ruth in her simple dress and companion- 
ship, she had lost the interest that had been 
excited by the novelty of her appearance 
among them so unexpectedly. She never 
repeated her visit. 

Harty had asked after “Phil” and his 
work; and Aunt Sarah had answered, with 
proud contentment: ‘‘Oh! there is some- 
thing yet to be done about the fellowship, 
you know, and I haven't seen him for two 
weeks. You have seen him later than I 
have, I know; but then I am sure of him, 
so I can wait.” 

The gray eyes actually beamed with their 
trust, as Ruth had noticed before; and 
when Harry emphatically replied: ‘ Yes, 
indeed, you can trust that boy! Everybody 
can trust him!” a gratified smile lighted up 
the worn lines of her face with rays that 
seemed almost like beauty. 

It was at tea-time on Saturday afternoon 
that Ruth and her aunt sat at their little 
table, talking over the mother’s hope of 
‘*Phil’s” coming to pass the Sabbath with 
them, when the door suddenly opened, and 
a deep, manly voice exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, 
Mother, dear, and how are you to-day?” 

Ruth looked up, and saw that the young 
man, who was stooping to kiss the face up- 
turned to him, was Harry’s friend of the 
ball! The one she had contrasted with 
him and had thought so much more noble 
looking. 

The brown eyes showed Ruth’s pleasur- 
able surprise, as Philip turned to her and 
said, in a tone which answered to the look 
in the eager eyes: ‘‘ Why, this is Ruth Os- 
borne! How glad I am to see you again, 
and here!” 

‘‘Again?” asked the mother. And then 
the explanation was given—how they had 
met at Widow Smithe’s, and had been quite 
unconscious of even their distant relation- 
ship. 

Ruth had told her aunt of the ‘‘mistake,” 

as it explained her non-appearance at the 
time she had been expected, and her being 
driven over by Harry, instead of coming by 
the stage; but she had entered into no par- 
ticulars cf the ball, for that was cherished 
for herself to dream over. Yes, there was 
now no mistaking the fact that this ‘‘ boy” 
was the true son of his mother—a kind, 
loving son, the joy of her heart, and the 
fountain of that new light in the glad, gray 
eyes. ‘ 
‘‘He looks now as his father did when 
he told me he was fond of me,” said the 
mother, with such a sudden laugh that it 
sounded strange to Ruth, after a-week of 
solitude--with her aunt’s rather weary 
smiles. 

Just a faint color came into Philip's face; 
for he had been thinking before she spoke 
how very lovely the young face looked be- 
side the prematurely old one by her side, 
and that his joy at seeing it again must last 
forever. And so he looked like his father 
when he said ‘‘I love-you.” The cottage 
brightened from that moment, without any 
inward struggle in Ruth’s heart. 

The narrow porch was lovely that even- 
ing, as they all sat together, talking in such 
good spirits. Possibly so much was en- 
joyed because a bright moon was shining 
and the air was sweet with flowers; and 
possibly it was because Philip’s face and 
words were even brighter and sweeter to 
the mother and Ruth. It is really difficult 
for one who narrates an incident to tell what 
lies behind: 

Leter.in the eveniog. Philip.end Ruth 
took a walk, leaving the mother to happy 





thoughts of the two, as they wandered off, 
without regretting her. Philip was a good 
son; but he did not miss his mother as Ruth 
walked by his side. They were walking in 
the past, the present, and the future; and 
talked together as if time had never been 
and could never be a consideration in their 
lives. 

In her own room that night Ruth’s eyes 
saw no narrowness in the walls and no lack 
of beauty in the simple furniture. The 
wonderful moonlight strolled in through 
the open window, and made a broad, bright 
pathway for her feet, as if to obliterate the 
lines of the narrow way she had anticipated 
a week ago. The Widow Smithe’s guest- 
chamber faded away forever before the 
glow which somehow had come to fill the 
little room. 

Ruth’s visit was extended from two or 
weeks to two or three months. Rachel 
returned and left again. She saw too 
much. No hope of Philip’s kindness to 
her, which might end in making her bis 
wife, could possibly exist while he was 
showing plainly to all the world how he 
could only live in the light of those clear 
brown eyes. 

And Harry one day, after holding Ruth's 
small hand in his a momént, in parting, 
and asking, in a low and rather tender 
voice, ‘‘ You are happy here, Miss Ruth?” 
left the cottage with less animation than 
when he came to it; for her voice sounded 
so far away from him when she calmly 
answered him: ‘‘1 am very happy to-day!” 

‘‘She is a beauty!” Harry exclaimed to 
himself, as he turned out of the road through 
the lane up to the steps of the broad piazza, 
and tried to compare the one who met him 
with the one he had left behind. 

They were both very, very pretty; but no 
eyes and mouth and smile could compare 
with Ruth’s. This was Harry’s decision on 
the broad piazza, and Philip’s in the narrow 
porch. ‘ 

Phillip took Ruth to return Jeannie’s 

cull; and the story of the mistake was again 
revived, as if always new and full of inter- 
est. And this was added: that their own 
plot of surprise to Philip and Ruth, when 
they should meet at Widow Sarah Smith's, 
had been & success. It had been purposely 
arranged that they should see each other at 
the ball, and yet not be introduced; and 
they had been watched with great delight 
as they had been attracted to each other by 
unmistakable signs. 
' Near the close of Ruth’s visit- Harry 
called, and foand Philip alone. The meet- 
ing was a cordial one, for Harry could con- 
gratulate his friend upon the college fel- 
lowship which he had obtained after his 
successful graduation. Harry had lost, 
even with his friend’s best help, the honors 
of his class; and yet he was generous 
enough to rejoice with ‘‘Phil” at his 
success. But it brought a painful flush to 
his own cheek, in spite of himself, when 
Philip, no longer able to keep silence upon 
his greatest happiness, said, suddenly: 
‘Harry, give me joy of my best victory. 
Ruth has promised to be my wife.” 

He had feared and yet almost expected 
this. He waited an instant, and then, grasp- 
ing Philip’s hand, he pressed it warmly,and, 
with rather suspicious haste, poured fourth 
his congratulations at the double success in 
life—his prize feliowship and his prize 
Ruth. 

‘* Yes,’ replied Philip, with « beaming 
face, ‘‘that is, indeed, tue. My prize 
Ruth!” And, as she appeared at the door, 
Harry saw their eyes. meet in deep, loving 
content. 

Harry drove away that day convinced 
that he could and would be happy for the 
way his horse’s head was turned toward the 
broad piazza, where the old gentleman of 
means sat, with the pretty girl in white 
muslin leaning upon his chair. 

The best plot of all was Widow Sarah 
Smith’s. She bad saved her son from a 
generous sacrifice to Ruchcl’s happiness 
and the sin of her life had been redeemed. 
Ruth would have the property she had 
guiltily enjoyed, and the priceless treasure 
of Philip’s love to crown the guin. 

Ouce more the divgy trunk stood in the 
narrow porch, und Ruth, in her simple 
dress, was about io say farewell for a time 
to this her Paradise. And she was grieving 
now to lose it, as she had grieved one morn- 
ing, almost destitute of hope, wheu Harry 
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and she had left behind them Widow 
Smithe’s grand place. But now by her 
side stood hope, love, and joy—Philip! 
And he would bring her back some day. 





A VALENTINE 


BY ELLA W. RICKER. 





LitTLe maid, whose sweet blue eyes 
Open with such pleased surprise 

As this pictured scroll they view, 
Where forget-me-nots entwine 
With the myrtle’s glosey vine 

And blush rose’s tender hue. 


Yield a moment to the spell, 

While the flowers their story tell, 
Whispering softly in you « ear 

Firat to speak, the timid rose, 

Loath my secret to disclose, 
Faltering says: *‘ I love you, dear |” 


Then the flower with petals blue 
Quickly adds: ** My love is ‘rue, 

And through cloudy skies will shine 
Clear and bright.”” The myrtle pale 
Cries; “* My love shall never fail. 

Will you be my Valentine ?”’ 





LITTLE PRINCE VALENTINE 


BY ROBA GRAHAM. 





** No valentines?” 

It was St. Valentine’s Day, and it was 
Peggy who gave this doleful cry—Peggy 
curled up on the window-seat, with even a 
more doleful countenance, with eyes just 
ready to drip over from their weight of 
tears. The long day almost she had sat 
there, listening, with beating heart to the 
postman’s whistle; waiting eagerly till he, 
or some private messenger, should bring 
her her valentines. 

She would have them, of course (she had 
always a3 many as she was yearsof age); 
all marvels in satin and gold and lace, as 
they had been heretofore. This year she 
would have eight; and happy Peggy had 
thought of little, day aud night, for a week 
past but these eight sweet valentines, 

Not till the big clock in the hall struck 
four, and the sun suddenly popped down 
behind the tall buildings opposite, did 
Peggy even begin to doubt. They would 
come, of course. She would be the gladder 
for the long waiting, and they, perhaps, the 
prettier for the delay. But—four o'clock? 

Peggy started in sudden fright. Four 
o'clock, and no valentines! Where were 
they, and what could it mean? Four 
o’clock, and the night coming on, when the 
postman and messenger would go home to 
sleep, and no door-bells would ring avy 
more. 

** No valentines?” 

It was a despairing cry, and despairingly, 
indeed, she pressed her hands to her ach- 
ing heart, while her eyes dripped over; and 
the tears, one, two, twenty, now dropped 
fast down her cheeks. One moment; the 
next an expression of wrath lit up her face. 

** They never, never was so late before,” 
she cried, ‘‘aud there just ain’t any at all 
a-comin’. That’s all there is about it, Peggy 
Grey. {just know one thing, if that’s the 
wuy they’re goin’ to treat me, I won't sit 
any more. I'll never sit for valentines as 
long as I live again. It’s the meanest kind 
of a way to know somebody’s goin’ to sit, 
and to disappoint ’em so. Oh! I’m so 
tired—so tired—so tired; and all—just— 
for—” 

But Peggy, vexed as she was, could say 
no more, There would come no valentines. 
She was sure of that. And, the excitement 
over, she found herself so weary from the 
long watch that she could only open her 
mouth and yawn, and yawn, and yawn. 
Suddenly her head bobbed sideways, Some- 
thing black passed before her eyes; then, 
as suddenly again, something white and 
dazzling fluttered down into her lap. 

A shower of snowflakes, Peggy thought. 
One tapped her nose sharply as it fell. She 
raised her band, to ward off the others; and 
the next minute found herself sitting in the 
window-seat, with her lap full of valentines. 

Wherever did they come from and what- 
ever did it mean? Peggy at first rubbed her 
eyes disbelievingly; then she stared round 
the room, out of the window, and, lastly, 
up at the ceiling, as if expecting to see a 
hole there, through which they had tumbled 
down. Then she shook her head. She did 
not know; she could not think at all, at all. 

Slowly she gathered up the valentines, 
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One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, and a queer one, at which, despite 
her bewnderment, Peggy frowned a bit— 
nine. But this first natural bewilderment 
speedily yielded to the joy the reality 
awoke. She had her valentines, after all, 
come what way they did; and, with a merry 
cry, she broke the seal of the prettiest one. 
Such a radiant face as Peggy’s when 
“ Within the blue eyes peering, 
See gilded sprites uprearing, 
Border of roses gay; 
Prettier still, midway, 
Nestling where scroll half-folded Hes, 

Lace-wreathed, a group of maids, whose eyes 

Down-pointing. mischievous, yet wise, 
Curious Peggy 

Follows; reads pensive there: 

Naught to my mind so fair, 

Peggy Grey, or entrancing, 

As sma!! maids always chancing, 
E’en though their own sweet way 
Lacks to them every day, 

Good-natured still and pleased to be. 

This sometimes, Peg, we note in thee.” 

‘“‘That’s Uncle Hal, of course,” murmured 
Peggy, stopping to blush, again to frown a 
bit. But the lovely maids and the roses 
soon cleared her face, and she proceeded 
gayly to undo the rest. 

Two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight— 
what a lucky maid was Peggy! How her 
eyes brightened and her cheeks glowed, 

* As well they might, for, rich in grace 

Of tender words, in gorgeous lace, 

In gold and satin, wreaths and vines, 

Were all this maiden’s Valentines, 

All radiant in waxen hearts, 

In laughing Cupids, and in darts, 

Save one—” 
Save one! Peggy, in her joy, had quite 
forgotten it. As if it realized it was a 
queer one and quite out of place in such 
gay company, Number Nine had slipped in 
among the folds of Peg’s apron, and it was 
not until that bappy maid gathered up her 
valentines the second time that she shook 
it out to view. 

With a deeper frown, she wok it up 
again. The plainest of white envelopes; 
not a rose, not a leaf; nothing to relieve its 
plainness, but the scrawling address that 
spelled her name ‘‘ Pegy” and two blots of 
ink above. Had any one dared send her a 
comicer? Peggy’s eyes snapped as she tore 
off the wrapper. She made ready to scowl 
fiercely at the ugly face she quite expected 
to see within. She saw, instead, a plain 
paper, with a simple vine painted around 
it, and beneath the words: 

“Lsend this valentine to Peg 
Because I love her. 
“Daisy Greve.” 
Peggy read the words and smiled. 

*‘Oh! I remember!” she thought. ‘‘ Tom 
Tyler threw beans at her, and I took her 
part, and she’s seemed to like me ever since. 

But, somehow, Peg did not seem to care 
much for the love of Daisy. She folded up 
the valentive, threw it aside, and began 
looking over the prettier ones, wondering 
who had sent this one and that one and the 
other one; presently wondering again how 
ever they had come. And as she sat in the 
gray light, looking, thinking, suddenly 
again she opencd her mouth, and began to 
yawn and yawn and yawn. Again her head 
bobbed sideways, something black passed 
before her eyes, and the next thing she saw 
was a little man, about as tall as a wine- 
bottle, standing on the window-seat. 

He was the funniest and the prettiest little 
man that Peggy had ever seen. He was 
dressed in a pink satin coat, a blue satin 
waistcoat, and cherry-colored pants, all 
trimmed with the richest lace. His hat was 
of white satin, stuck all around with golden 
arrows; wreaths and vines hung from his 
neck and waist, and in the center of his 
breast was fastened a waxen Cupid, almost 
as big as himself. 

**How do you do, little maid?” he said, 
in a soft, musical voice, and bowing low to 
Peggy. 

Peggy stared at him in pleased surprise. 
‘How do you do?” she answered, slowly. 
‘* And whoever are you, in the world?” 

‘““You should know me by my dress, 
little maid. I am the Prince of Valen- 
tine.”’ 

“The Prince of Valentine?” echoed 
Peggy. ‘‘I never heard of him. I know 
Saint Valentine; but then he can’t be you. 
You look just—just like a valentine; but 
youdon’t look much like a saint, sir.” 

A grim smile played around the little 
mans lips. ‘‘That’s what they’ve been 
telling you, is it, little maid? Then I sup 
pose you've heard tell how I was beaten 





with sticks, and had my head chopped off, 
some sixteen hundred years ago. Now 
come! Have you heard it, Peggy?” 

* “Uncle Hall read me somethin’ about it, 
yesterday—y-e-s—” answered Peggy, with 
eyes wide open with amaze. 

‘*Ha! ha! hal” laughed the little man. 
That's all they know about me, anda they 
ever will. Dol look as though I had had 
my head chopped off, Peggy ?”. 

‘‘Ob! no. You're beautiful, sir; and, of 
course, you couldn’t be—you couldn’t be 
sixteen hundred years old.” 

‘* Sixteen hundred!” cried Prince Valen- 
tine. ‘‘I’m older than that. Why, I’m as 
old as Love is, Peggy, though I haven't 
been known so long. Do youknow Love— 
eh! wee maid?” 

“Yes; but I don’t understand—I can’t at 
all understand, sir,”” murmured Peggy, star- 
ing athim. ‘I never heard of the Prince 
of Valentine. I know Saint Valentine; 
but—” 

“Oh! Til soon make it plain to you,” in- 
terrupted the little man. ‘‘ Some sixteen 
hundred years ago there was a man lived 
named Valentine, and some wicked folks 
dig@ beat him with sticks and chop off his 
head; and then some others made him a 
saint; and somehow—I suppose it was be- 
cause I was just on the point of becoming 
known then—they got him mixed up with 
me, and they’ve called me Saint Valentine 
ever since. Well, I humored them in it. 
It’s all the same what they call me down 
here, Peg; but in my own land I’m the 
Prince of Valentine, who one day in the 
year rules all this world and spends the rest 
of the year preparing for it. And now, 
my dear little blue-eyed dumpling of a 
muiden, if you have no objection, I would 
like to take you home with me.” 

Peggy’s eyes glistened. To think of go. 
ing to Valentine’s Land, with this lovely 
little man! 

** Oh!” she said, ‘* 1 guess I won’t object. 
But how’ll we get there? Will we walk?” 

** No, no,” replied Prince Valentine. ‘‘1 
couldn’t walk here, you see. Just you—” 
With these words he turned suddenly, and, 
holding out his satin coat-tails, motioned 
for Peggy to take hold. One in each hand, 
wonderingly she grasped them; then sud- 
denly—whisk through the window they 
went, away, away, up over the tops of the 
houses, on, on, skipping through the air 
at lightning speed, till finally, just as be- 
wildered Peggy was beginning to lose her 
breath, they dropped to the ground at the 
edge of a little stream. 

Over this stream stretched a bridge of 
silver worked with gold, so bright that, for 
a minute, it quite blinded Peggy’s staring 
eyes. 

** Look up!” cried the little man. 

Peggy obeyed; and on an arch above 
read the words ‘This way to Faacy 
Land.” 

‘Come, now,” continued Prince Valen- 
tine, ‘any one can walk in Fancy Land.” 
And he strode on at such a brisk trot that 
Peggy. light as her feet felt, found it hard 
to keep up with “him, On he went, over 
the golden planks; om to the ivory pave- 
ment that met them just beyond; on through 
the mazes of bright-hued flowers that bor- 
dered the pathway; in and out the side- 
paths between the trees, among the low- 
arched branches of which the gayest of 
birds were singing; on past the silver rivu- 
lets, and falls, and lakes, nowhere so bright 
as in Fancy Land. And on followed 
Peggy, scarcely daring at first to touch the 
pavement, gazing enraptured at the gay 
flowers and the silver waters, drinking in 
enchantedly the sweet music of the birds; 
and all amid the vague, sweet fancy that 
sometime she had been there before. 

As they trotted on a good bit into Fancy 
Land, high golden fences began to appear 
beside the roadway, with doors in the cen- 
ter, bearing printed signs. At each Peggy 
gave a little start and acry of joy. The 
first sign read ‘‘Candy Land”; and, 
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sign over the door-knob, reading “ Open 
in December.” 

Oh! bow Peggy would have liked to 
stop just a minute to pick a cream-drop; 
just to tap at Santa Claus’s door, to ask if 
he was at home; but the little man gave her 
no chance. On he went, never stopping 
once his brisk trot, till the fourth door came 
in view, when he suddenly paused, grasped 
his satin coat-tails, aud began dancing up 
toward it, as though he was quite wild with 
joy. 

Peggy, looking up, saw ‘‘ Valentine 
Land” written above this door. How 
tickled he is to get home, she thcught; and 
just at that moment a dozen or more little 
creatures, no taller than lead-pencils, came 
rushing out of the doorway, and began 
dancing around the Prince of Valentine, as 
though they too were wild with joy. 

‘‘These are some of my valentine-mak 
ers,” said the little man to Peggy, as, after 
a minute, he pushed the dancers aside and 
motioned her to come on, ‘‘ These spin 
the lace for all.” 

‘* Valentine-makers!” exclaimed Peggy, 
surprised. ‘‘I thought valentines were 
made—were made—” 

‘* Ha! ha} ha!” laughed the little man, 
as Peggy, a bit puzzled, paused. ‘‘ You 
thought they were made—where? Come, 
now, did you ever hear where they were 
made at all?” 

‘* Well, no; not exactly.” 

‘‘Nor who made them, little maid?” 

“Well, no; not exactly. I know they 
buy ’em in stores, and I thought—” 

‘*Hal ha! ha! Ha! ha! ha!” It seemed 
as though the little man would never stop 
laughing; and the other little creatures 
joined in; and, despite her surprise, so did 
Peggy; and so merrily they passed into 
Valentine Land. 

A beautiful land it was. A land of 
flowers and birds.and silver waters, more 
beautiful even than those without; and 
plump in the center a tiny crystal palace, 
that shone like a diamond in the sunlight. 
Up the steps the little man led Peggy, and 
proceeded to show her through the rooms. 

**This is my workshop,” he said, ‘‘ and 
here has been made every valentine that 
has been made since the world began.” 
As he spoke, he opened a door and led the 
way into an apa:tment full of leiug counters, 
on which stood more little creatures, stamp- 
ing cupids out of great sheets of wax and 
gold. Through this they passed to another, 
where they found the little lace-makers 
spinning again for dear life to make up the 
time that they had lost; through toanother, 
where hearts und arrows were being carved 
by still more of these tiny beings; through 
where great rolls of satin were being 
snipped; through where wreaths and vines 
were being painted and twined; till, finally, 
they reached a larger room, full of empty 
counters, where the Prince of Valentine 
paused a bit. 

‘This is the finishing-room,” he said; 
‘*the place where we put the valentines 
together when the parts are all prepared. 
We're through now for this year, you see; 
but to-morrow we'll begin to put together 
for the next. We are such little people, 
Peggy, and, no matter how hard we work, 
it takes us the whole, whole year.” 

He opened another door as he finished. 

‘*This is the copy-room,” he continued; 
‘‘for we keep copies of all our valentines. 
You will see here one of every valentine 
that has been made since the world began.” 

Peggy entered this room with even 
greater curiosity than she had entered any 
of the others. With eyes extended, she 
walked through, starting as the familiar 
valentines she had received loomed up, 
with those of other people she knew, one 
by one, before her, till finally she saw 
grouped at the far end of the room those 
she had received to-day. 

Peggy could not help a funny smile as 
she saw Daisy’s among the rest. It looked 
so very plain, spread open amid them. She 
wondered if Prince Valentine knew it was 
hers, and she was on the point of making a 
little apology for it, when her guide sud- 
denly threw open another door. 

“* This,” he said, ‘‘is the love-room.” 

Peggy, peeping in, saw nothing but what 
looked like bundles of cobwebs piled high 
up against the walls. 

‘Is that love?” she asked, pointing te 
them, with a mystified stare. . 
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** Yes, that’s love,” replied the little man. 
“ And the last thing to do to a valentine is 
to pack it in. Oh! you should see the 
pounds We trick away. Why I put five 
pounds in that little one alone.” As he 
spoke, he pointed back in the copy-room 
to Daisy’s. 

Peggy gave a cry of surprise. 

*‘Oh! I didn’t think—” she began; but 
Prince Valentine interrupted her. 

“Yon didn’t think that was of much con- 
sequence,” he said, eyeing her, for the first 
time, sharply and reprovingly. ‘*' Don’t 
you make that mistake, Peggy Grey. Let 
me tell you this lace and satin and all is 
just the frame the love is setin. It would 
all be nothivg without the love. And 
sometimes we pack the most in the plainest 
frames. Some of the wise people down in 
your world will tell you to look at the mo- 
tive, rather than the value of a gift; and 
thats the idea exactly. Don’t you forget 
it, Peggy Grey!” 

“I won't,” said Peggy, softly, while she 
blushed rosy as the little man’s pants. 
‘* But, please—oh! please tell me how they 
get into the stores.” ; 

‘Ha! ha! ha!” cried this jolly Prince 
Valentine. ‘‘I mustn’t forget to tell you 
that. You see, when we finish the valen 
tines, we—” 

‘*Pegey! wake up! Wake up!” 

This was the cry that suddenly broke in 
on the conversation, and as suddenly Peggy 
found herself back in the wisidow-seat, with 
Cook Betsey at her side. 

‘““Wake up!” she echoed, amazedly. 
**How can I wake up when I haven’t been 
asleep? I’ve been to Fancy Land, Betsey, 
with the little Prince of Valentine. And 
oh, dear! oh, dear! how did I get back 
here so soon? Just as he was tellin’ me 
how the valentines got in the stores, and I 
was goin’ to ask where all the comicers 
were; and oh, dear! oh, dear! Betsey, what 
does it all mean?” : 

‘It means you've been dreaming,” re- 
plied Cook Betsey, laughing. ‘‘ You fell 
asleep just as the postman brought the val- 
entines. He opened the window and threw 
them in; and that only waked you long 
enough to read ’em, and then you bobbed 
off to sleep again. You've had a very nice 
dream, I suppose; and that’s all there is 
about it.” 

Peggy turned to the window and frowned 
a bt to herself. 


“If it’s a dream,” she murmured, ‘‘I'll- 


just sit for it again. T’ll sit for little Prince 
Valentine every chance that I can get.” 
But, though Peggy tried it often, to her 
great sorrow, little Prince Valentine never 
came that way again. 
A 


PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad 
dreased “ Puzzies.”’ THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 


OUR PRESIDENTS ENIGMAS (continued), 

xI. 

My 2, 5 is a conjunctive adverb, 

My 1, 4s a pronoun, 

My 3 is part of a railroad. 
xu. 

My 1, 6 is a boy’s nickname, 

My 7 is a printer's term, 


XIII. 
My 2, 4is a prefix, 
My 1, 9, 8 is an chbreviated name, 
My 7, 5. 6, 3 is a foreign slave. 
XIV. 
My 1, 4 is part of the verb “to be,” 
My 2 is a portion of money, 
My 3, 5 is an adverb. 
ae. 
My 4, 2 is an abbreviated state, 
My 1, 6 is an abbreviated island, 
” My 5, 3 is a degree. 
XVI. 
My 4, 3 is a suffix, 
My 2, 1 is a particle, 
My 5, 6 is a conjunction. 
, XVI. 
My 4, 5 is a prefix, 
My 3, 2 is a suffix, 
My 1 means exactly. 
XVI. 
My ¢ is a printer’s term, 
My 5 is a carpenter’s term, 
My 2, 3, 1 is a dilapidated cloth. 


xIx. 
My 1, 6 is a boy’s name, 
My 7, 3 is an abbreviated state, 
My 5, 2, 4 is a relationship. 
MABEL AND MILDRED. 
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PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
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From 1 to 2, a faction. 

From 2 to 8, foam. 

From 3 to 4, an herb. 

From 4 tod, used by painters. 

From 5 to 6, an expression of merriment. 
From 6 to 7, the organ of life. 

From 7 to 8, attempted. 

From 8 to 9, a vision. 

From 9 to 10, one of the months. 
From 10 to 11, a name for workmen, 
From 11 to 12, to set out. 

From 12 to 1, a vagrant. 

From 1 to 13, a vegetable. 

From 2 to 18, an affirmation. 

From 4 to 14, a period. 

From 5 to 14, a meadow. 

From 7 to 15, to endeavor. 

From 8 to 15 not damp. 

From 10 to 16, a covering for the head. 


From 11 to 16, a drunkard. 
L. 8. R. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
OUR PRESIDENTS. 

1, Washington (hat, snow, gin); 2, Buchan- 
an (bun, can, ah); 3, Harrison (Hor, Sir, an); 
4, Fillmore (ill, me, for); 5, Monroe (on, or, 
me); 6, Garfield (la, fig, red); 7, Madison (am, 
in, sod); 8, Adams (8. A., ad, M); 9, Van 
Buren (an, bun, Rev.); 10, Lincoln (in Lo., 
Col. ). 
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GEORGE ELIOT. 


IMAGINATIVELY, we hardly recognize any 
defect in this great painter, except that 
there is ton little movement in her stories. 
They wholly want dash and sometimes 
want even a steady current. No novelist, 
however, inthe whole ties of English nov- 
elists, has combined so much power of paint- 
ing external ife on a broad canvas with so 
wonderful an msight into the life of the 
soul. Her English butchers, farriers, nuc- 
tioneers. and parish clerks are, at least, as 
vigorously drawn as Sir Walter Scott’s 
bailies, peasants, serving-men, and begzars; 
while her pictures of the inward coaflicts. 
whether of strong or of feeble natures, are 
far more powerful than any which Sir 
Walter Scott ever attempted. Such » con- 
trast as that between Hetty and Dinah, such 
a picture as that of Mr. Casaubon’s mental 
and moral limitation and confusion, such a 
study as that of Gwendolen’s moral suffering 
under the torture administered by Grand- 
court was as much beyond the sphere of Sir 
Walter Scott as his historical pictures of 
Louis XI, Mary Stuart, Balfour of Burley, 
Claverhouse, or James are beyond the 
sphere of George Eliot. On the vee fhe = 
on which George Eliot attempted anything 
of the nature of historical portraiture—in 
‘*Romola”—the purely imaginative part of 
the story is far more powerful than the his- 
torical. The ideas of the time when the re- 
vival of learning took oe had quite pos- 

themselves of rge Eijot’s mind, 

and had stirred her into a wonderful imagin- 
ative effort ; - her conceptions of ~ 
rely im res . @ 
Retsiecare® end of Shean far greater 
for bistorloal’pertralsare, for gatheriag: Up 
or or up 
into a sing'e focus the hints FT cardatiions 
‘and “is- distinct from 
that of mere creation, and appar- 
ently a subtler mixture of interpreting with 











creating wer than most great creators 

. Even Sir Walter Scott failed with 
Kapoleon, where he had not free movement 
enough andthe wealth of historical mate- 
rial shackled and overpowered the life of 
his imagination. It would not be true to 
~~ that George Eliot failed in like fashion 
with Savonarola. No doubt her picture of 
the great Italian reformer is fine, and up to 
a certain point effective; but, in looking 
back on the story, Savonarola fades away 
from the scene. It is Bardo, the old euthu 
siast for the Greek learning ; or the fitfully 
vindictive gleam of Baldassarre’s ebbing in- 
tellect. us flashes of his old power return to 
him ; or the supple Greek’s crafty ambition 
which stands out in one’s memory, while 
the devout and passionate Dominican is all 
but forgotten. 

No one can deny that the moral tone of 
George Eliot’s books—‘‘ Felix Holt” being, 
perhaps, a doubtful exception—is of the no- 
blest and purest kind ; nor that the tone of 
feeling which prevails in them goes far in 
advance even of their direct moral teaching. 
We should say, for instance, that in regard 
to marriage the spirit of George Eliot’s 
books conveys an almost sacramental con- 
ception of its binding sacredness, though, 
unfortunately, of course, her career did 
much to weaken the authority of the teach- 
ing implied in her books. But the total 
effect of her books is altogether ennobling, 
though the profoundly skeptical reflections 
with which they are penetrated may coun- 
teract, to some extent, the tonic effect of the 
high moral feeling with which they are col- 
ored. Before or after most of fhe noblest 
scenes we come to thoughts in which it is 
almost as impossible for the feelings deline- 
ated to live any intense or hopeful lif as it 
is for human lungs to breath in the vacuum 
of an air-pump. After sh has breathed a 
noble spirit into a great scene, sh too often 
proceeds to exhaust the air which is the 
very life-breath of great actions, so tha* the 
reflective element in her books undermines 
the ground beneath the feet of her noblest 
characters. In ‘‘ Adam Bede” she event- 
ually justifies her hero’s secularistic cold- 
ness of nature, and makes you feel that 
Dinah was an enthusiast, who could not 
justify what she taught. 

We should rank George Eliot second only 
in her own proper field—which is not the 
field of satire, Thackeray's field—to Sir 
Walter Scott ; and second to him only be- 
cause her imagination, though it penetrates 
far deeper, had neither the same splendid 
vigor of movement nor the same. bright 
serenity of tone. Her stories are, on the 
whole, richer than Fielding’s, as well as far 
nobler and vastly ‘ess artificial than Rich- 
ardson’s. They cover so much larger a 
breadth and deeper a depth of life than Miss 
Austen’s thet, though they are not perhaps 
so exquisitely finished, they belong to an 
altogether higher ktnd of world. They 
are stronger, freer, and less Rembrandt-like 
than Miss Bronté’s; and are not mere pho- 
tograpfis of social man, like Trollope’s. 
They are patient and powerful studies of 
individual human beings, in an —— 
setting of social manners, from that of the 
dumbest provincial life to that of life of 
the highest self-knowledge. And yet the 
reflections by which they are pervaded— 
subtle and often wise as they are—to some 
extent injure the art of the pictures by their 
satiric tone ; or, if they do not do that, take 
superfluous pains to warn you how very 
doubtful and insecure isthe spiritual foot 


ing on which the highest excellence plants | 


its tread. — Spectator. 
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CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 
No, 90 West Howuston St., Crry. 
Sm :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
of the distress in my head and relieved every 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any person can take for sick headache. 
ALICE REED. 





DYSPEPSIA, 

Deak Stn:—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dyepepeta (trom which I suffered for five years), with 
the happiest results. 

A few doses placed my stomach in a condition to 
a it food, thereby relieving me of those distreasin 

experienced by dyspeptics after eating; and, 
although it at first ca occasional dizziness, this 
uic y disappeared its use. My 
igestion is now almost perf feel gpestly 
benefited. Yours, . PIERMAS 
No, 383 West 38d St., New York City 





CATARRH CURED. 
No. 44 West Oru S1., New York 
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EAR SIR — Catarrh, I com 
mced the use 0! aout INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely cured. 
Cc, F. BISHOP. 
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er we send a Silver. Plated Caster. 
@ Order we send an Englfsh China Teu 
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kle and Butter Dish, or an English China 
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Oarter’s Iron Pills 
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weak, nervous, and dis- 
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lips, cold hands and feet 
and who are without 
strength or ambition. 
Theee Pills quiet the 
nerves. give strength 
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and purify and brighten 
the complexion. 
Remember that IRON 
is the Great Tonic. 
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are also valuabe for 
men who are troubled 
with a Weak- 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor wilt be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our Bubscribers who feel specially interested. 





RURAL HOMES. 


No. IL 
GENERAL RULES AS TO SITE. 





BY E. P. POWELL. 


Tre general prin¢iples already named being 
considered, accessibility becomes the next 
point of importance. It is necessary to con- 
sider not only our own easy approach, but 
whether we are likely to bea natural point of 
attack for marauders. It often makes the 
whole difference between a pleasant home and 
a fruitless waste which side of the street we 
liveon. Avoid too much publicity, and prefer 
what the countryman calls “tother side of the 
atreet.’’ I have in mind two places, within an 
eighth of a mile of each other, the one annu- 
ally stripped of pears and grapes, the other 
rarely ever molested, The difference is in 
the accessibility to thieves. The molested 
man keeps dogs, guns, and watchmen; the 
other never does. 

But, apart from thieves, we must find home 


easy of access to ourselves, This may often be 
better secured by placing the house quite hack 
from the street, with pleasant avenues leading 
to it from all directions. I have in mind one 


handsome cottage not far from the center of 
fifteen acres. The owner answers: ‘To be 
sure, my house is not so near the street ; but it 
is nearer all of my land. If I wish to reach 
my glen, or pear orchard, or vegetable garden, 
or grove, or any other place ou my farm, I am 
not compelled each time to cross twice over 
the whole breadth or length of it.””. To besome- 
what remote from the street relieves one from 
the dust, which is in many places the curse of 
country life; also from the publicity which 
makes a front yard useful only for gazing and 
gossip. The chief drawbacks to having a 
house remote from the street are the expense 
of keeping in good order long private drives 
and the danger of blockading drifts in winter ; 
but the expense of keeping up a good deal of 
roadway is, as I shall show, much less than is 
supposed, and drifting can be regulated very 
largely by judicious planting of evergreen 
hedges. 

We now come to the all-important consider- 
ation of what Nature has already done for us. 
It will often be found, after some study, that 
Nature has prepared a house-site for us quite 
distinct from the one that had been chosen by 
ourselves. Having oceasion a few years since 
to build a cottage, it was only at the last 
moment that I discovered that my favorite 
position was quite inferior to one where two 
swales, coming up on a curve, surrounding a 
mound of one acre, met and disappeared in a 
fairly level plateau. Here Nature had prepared 
my roadways of easy grade down to the quite 
distant highway at the east ; while to the north 
a pleasant curve linked the united drives with 
the street again. Such swales need grading 
but little, and with thorough ditching they 
become the simplest of roadways. The knoll 
between my drives was evidently intended for 
a flower-lawn, while the glen in the rear was 
easily reached by another drive, which should 
take in the barn, orchard, and fruit-gardens 
by the way. 

As arule, build on fresh soil. That is, don’t 
try to work over an old place. It will give 
you vest annoyance and never fully sat- 
isfy. There is some advantage in being able 
to pick a few apples or berries before your 
own plantings would come to maturity; but 
nothing will be justto yourmind. The group- 
ings will not suit your eye; the ground will be 
full of old roots; trees that you cannot spare 
will be just where they cut into and spoil your 
plars. If you ought to have a country home, 
you have a mind of your own, and it is to 
grow your own soul into the form of a Jand- 
scape home that you arehere. The soul makes 
its own body. It ought to grow its own house 
and its own rural garden—the whole home in 
which it lives. That would be no more than 
to do as much as the snail or the beetle. A 
wild forest-lot can be more readily shaped to 
the mind than an old homestead-lot. Nature’s 
groupings are more thoroughly human than 
much that is done by human hands. 

re 


ORCHIDS AND ORCHID GROWING. 


AT the present time a great deal of attention 
is bestowed upon the culture of orchids by 
gardeners, florists, and amateurs, who cultivate 
flowers for the pleasure derived from the pur- 
suit. In fact, with many their cultivation 
amounts to a ‘‘hobby,’’ and a plant not be- 
longing to the Orchidacew has no interest for 
them. Orchids are certainly among the most 
curious and interesting of plants, being re- 
markable for the grotesqueness of their root 
and stem-growth and the brilliancy and curious 
structure of the flowers. They are found in 


nearly all countries except those bordering on 
the Arctie Zone and regions of excessive dry- 
ness. In temperate climates the species are 
terrestrial, and may be found in their hidden 
haunts in marshy meadows and woodland, 
while they delight in the damp, rich sofi. In 
the Tropies they are more generally epipbytal, 
growing upon the trunks and branches of the 
trees in the dense and humid forest, without 
connection with the earth. Although epiphy- 
tal orchids are not classed as parasites, in the 
sense of deriving their sustenance from the 
trees on which they grow, as does the mistle- 
toe, yet it is noticed that epiphytals growing 
upon the branches of trees invariably die if the 
tree dies or if individual branches are diseased. 
Many orchids are grown in greenhouses, on 
sections of the trunks of trees, which are sus- 
pended in favorable situations, while others 
flourish fo rustic baskets of twigs. In these 
the growth is sometimes very curious, the 
leaves appearing on the top, and the flower- 
stalk growing through the bottom of the 
basket, the bloom appearing below. The epi- 
phytal orchids in equatorial lands are the most 
gorgeous of the native plants. Their brilliant 
flowers are found high up in the summits of the 
lofty trees, accessible only to the agile natives 
and long-armed monkeys. 


Only two species of the Orchidacee are of 
value in commerce: the vanilla, an epiphyta] 
orchid of the Tropics ; and the salep, which is 
prepared from the root of an Asiatic species. 
Other varieties are cultivated solely for their 
beauty, their grotesqueness, or their fragrance. 
The structure of the flowers is strikingly dis- 
similar to that of other blossoms. The peri- 
anth is six-parted, and by the twisting of the 
ovary the calyx is made the upper portion of 
the flower, while the petals are lowermost, the 
middle one, or lip, as it is termed, being usu- 
ally remnarkably unlike the other parts. It is 
sometimes in the form of a cup, as in the 
Ladies’ Slipper ; sometimes a broad, flat ribbon 
or tongue, or widened into the shape of a fan, 
often beautifully fringed and generally more 
brilliantly colored than the other parts. The 
stamens are blended with the style in a col- 
umn, which is often of curious shape, as in 
Peristeria elata, described in a recent issue of 
the Farmer, where it resembles a dove with 
outstretched wings. The manner of the fer- 
- tilization of the blossoms is no less curious, 
The masses of pollen lodged in the cells of 
the anthers are held together by minute 
threads, or are united in a waxy mass, and are 
furnished with a little stalk or pedicel, which 
has a viscid disc at its base, which, coming in 
coutact with an insect visiting the flower, ad- 
heres to its head, and the pollen is then with- 
drawn from the anther and carried away. The 
Sphinx moth, common in sub-tropical climates, 
is an active agent in the transferring of pollen 
from one flower to another. A certain species 
of Orchidacew has an open cup or sac, into 
which an insect can enter, but which shuts 
with a snap, imprisoning the unfortunate in- 
truder, and being thus literally “the death of 
him.”” Among the rare species imported from 
tropical Africa is Angracum Kotachyi, which 
has a pendant, jointed flower-branch, with 
alternate flowers, creamy-white in color and 
each having a long,. spirally-twisted spur, 
while the column of the flower resmbles the 
mandibles of an insect. The shape of. the 
flowers of different varieties is often curious in 
the extreme ; one epecies bearing a resemblance 
to a gaudy butterfly, another to a spider. 
Still another is called the Bee Orchis, from a 
similarity in shape and markings to a honey- 
bee. 

Nearly seventy species of the orchid tribe 
are foutd in the United States, only two of 
which (Epidendrum) are epiphytal. These are 
found in Florida. The Orchis is the typical 
genus of the family, and the Showy Orchis, or 
‘Preacher in the Pulpit’’ (Orchis spectabilis), 
is quite common in our damp meadows and 
thickets. Its lip is pure white, pendant, with 
the other parts of the perianth forming a hood 
of rosy-pink over the column. The Great 
Fringed Orchis (Pantanthera fimbriata) is fre- 
quently found in this state and is a beautiful 
and showy flower. Thetbree petals are tringea 
and the divergent anther-celis against the upper 
part of the fiower resemble the eyes of a moth 
or a butterfly and give the blossom a similarity 
to an insect. The Cypripediums, so well 
known as the Ladies’ Slipper of our meadows, 
belong to this class. 

The fancy for orchids has not as yet attained 
the proportions of the famous ‘‘ Tulip Mania,” 
but fine specimens of rare species are often 
purchased at high prices, since the growing of 
large plants is slow and difficult work. The 
collection of a wealthy Englishman s7ld for 
nearly €22,000, and single specimens Lave 
changed hands for a consideration of $300. A 
half-dozen years ago the largest collection of 
orchids in the United States was owned in 
South Amboy, N. J. At present Mr. Corning, 
of Albany, N. Y., has nearly 1,000 specimens. 
In England orchid growing is a specialty, often 
a “‘ hobby ” with wealthy noblemen, who build 
orchid-houses and pay extravagant sums to 








skilled gardeners to take charge of: them. 
Sir Trevor Lawrence; of Burford Lodge, en- 


joys the distgnction of being the owner of the |, 


largest and finest colleetion’in England and 
has a dozen orchid-houses for their accommo- 
dation. New species are constantly being im 
ported from Madagascar and parts of Africa 
and South America. A species of Odontoglos- 
sum is found in Ecuador, 1,600 feet above the 
sea, where it literally carpets the rocks with its 
broad leaves and whitens them with ita laven- 
der-blotched flowers. Florists value orchids 
highly, on account of their lasting properties, 
the blossoms, when cut, remaining perfect for a 
fortnight. Hence they always command a high 
price and the supply is seldom equal to the 
demand.—Beatrix, in ‘‘ Michigan Farmer.” 


BONE-DUST AND WOOD-ASHES. 


AN Indiana farmer sends to the Practical 
Farmer the following result of expériments 
with bone-dust and wood-ashes on wheat : ‘7 
applied 600 pounds of dry, unleached ashes to 
the acre, and sowed wheat on that; and the 
result was only six bushels tothe aere. Ad- 
joining this tract I drilledin 200 pounds of bohe- 
dust; and three acres produced 20 bushels to 
the acre, being an increased yield of 14 bushels 
over the tract sown with wood-ashes. The 
following year I used 200 pounds of bone-dust 
on the plat on which I had previously sown 600 
pounds of ashes ; and the result was forty bush- 
els of wheat to the acre, being double what the 
bone produced alone. This experiment satis- 
fied me that ashes alone nor bone alone would 
not give mea yield that paid to my satisfaction. 
The acre with ashes yielded six bushels ; the 
acre with bone-dust yielded twenty bushels; 
but when thetwo were combined I harvested 
forty bushels. This showed what experiments 
and asmall expenditure of money will do for 
the progressive farmer.” 








An English contempory states the fact of 
the walks of a kitchen-garden at a large estab- 
lishment being lined with oak, instead of box, 
and that “it forms a dense, impenetrable 
shrub in the winter and presents a neat, re- 
freshing appearance during the stmmer 
months.””’ Such an edging may be formed 
with but little labor or expense, as it is only 
necessary to sow the acorns at the proper time 
and to stop the young plants when high enough. 








NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Every old subscriber can reduce his 
own subscription to THe INDEPENDENT 
from $3.00 per annum to $2.50, either by 
paying $5.00 for two years in advance or by 
asking some friend (not a subscriber) to join 
him, both paying $2.50 each, 1n advance, for 
one year; or, what is better, ask four others 
to join, making five in all, and get the paper 
for $10.v0, or 2.00 each. For further and 
fuller rates see prospectus, on page 25, 
There is scarcely a town or a village where 
success would not attend-the efforts of 
every one in thus seeking alike his own 
interest and ours. Try it, friends, one and 
all and make the club as large as possible. 


RESCUED FROM DEATH. 

Wituan J. Coven.in, of Somerville, Mass., says: “In 
the fall of 1876 1 was taken with 4 VIOLENT BLEEDING 
OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe cough. I soon be- 
gan to lose my appetite and flesh. I was so weak at 
one time that I could not leave my bed. In the sum- 
mer of 1877 I was admitted to the City Hospital. 
While there, the Son tors said I had @ hole in’: m ie 


b + gk Cg I ga u ta 
friend told ime of of DR. W. Balbade For 7: THE 
LUNGS. I t 





tively say that it has done more soot than the 
other medicines I have taken since my sickness. Sold 
by druggists. 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON THE ACTION 
OF WARRANTED PURE 


DISSOLVED RAW BONES 
FINE GROUND BONE MEAL. 


BUY THEM. 


of the Manufacturers, who warrant them of abso- 
lute purity and standard. Lowest prices. 


BAUGH & SONS, 
20 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
103 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Factory established over twenty-five years. 


NORTHERN TEXAS 


offers greater attractions in way of good, cheap lands, 
healthy country, mild climate, abundance of timber 
and water than section n to settle- 
ment. In it the AS AND PACIFIC 1 ILWAY is 

now being extended westward over one mile per day, 
and is now offe for sale at low prices and on easy 
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PLANT SEED COMPANY'S 


Sed Ca Catalogue and Almanac 


For 188si 
Containing Tiuseee no ant Descrip- 
tion 


Field, ee Tree and Flewer Seeds, Seed 
Grain, Novelties, Seed Potatoes, etc. 
a Mailed Free to all applicants. Address, 


Plant Seed Company, 
ST. - aes 
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unsurpassed. Estimates given for 
large quan‘ities of plantgand bulbs. 
V. B. Fallock, Stn & Thorpe, Queers; wv. ¥. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


$2 Numbers, in advance (postage free)...... 

26 (6mos.). in advance (postage tree) 1.50 
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2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Cheoks, or Drafts, if possibie. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute: protectién against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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1881, 
Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their adVantage to send their 





following publications will be supplied, in con- 
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Demorest’s Magazine 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal..:. 8 50 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine... 2'60 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 2 60 


Godey’s Lady’s Book cccsvecd’ 1 OB 
Ha "s Magazine.......... soe. BBO 
ER 3 50 
-s Bete dec eccmensens 3 50 
« Young People (Weekly). 1 35 
Home Journal...........+-+++ wee Le 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 20 
cott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 780. 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher..110 125 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 B00 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 370 300 
Scribner’sMonthly............... 330 «64 
Weekly Tribune............ -.... 150 2 
- | Bemi-weekly Tribune............ 250 306 
- The Nursery . ooccccgesevitre tt -t. EB 


The Mustrated Christian Weekly. 2 2% 
Turf, Field, and Farm (newsubs.}. 450 
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THE INDEPENDENT appeals toearnest, cariveled ple. It discusses fearlessly all current | 
questions of feligion, philoso and a mes fresh truth from any and every 
quarter. It has more s hemertindete than “ay other newspaper. It publishes more 
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rs than auy other journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong friends of 
read it. Ty IT FoR THIS YEAR. 
NT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 
largest religious newspaper published in the world. 
Oys as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
ieey other weekly newspaper. 

3d. It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 
Tne INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type 
w , and, pence; < every issue is really printed with new type) and 
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_ Send postal for free Tlustrated Catalogue, 
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PIANOS. 
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LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 
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BRAIN AND NERVE: FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES, 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and WheatGerm. 
Physicians have prescribed 800,000 packages in all forms of impatred , menta 
exhaustion, or Geahened digation. It ts the beat preventive of Cnepdontian | diseases 
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For sale Druggists or mail, $1.00 
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OUR FRESH STOCK OF 
WHITE HOLLY 
18 NOW READY. 

This, with our complete assortment of 
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Made with the Latest and Most 
~ Valuable Improvements. 


Fairbanks’ Scales are Manufactured! or 
every Department of Trade. For 
use in Mines, on Farms, 
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BUY ONLY THE GENUINE. 
EVERY SCALE WARRANTED. 
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these Scales in every Department, and y are also 
thie Randard of many Foreign Governments. 





MANUFACTURERS, 
E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
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Warehouses in all the leading cities of the Union. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
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